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« *Tis youthat say it, not l. Yon do the deeds, 
And your ungod/y deeds find me the words,” 
SOPHOCLES. 











The History of the Parisian Massacre ; wherein all the minute 
circumstances of that sanguinary event are Jaithfully pour- 
irayed ; collected from ynpul blished manuscripts, Vapar tial his- 
torte wrilers, and other authentic sources. By the Rev. Thomas 
Comber, A. B. Vicar of Creech-St.-Michael, Somersetshire, 
Editor of Memoirs of Dr. Thomas Comber, Dean of Dur- 
ham, &c. Embellished with two Plates. 8vo. Pp. 370, 12s. 
on royal paper, 1. 1s. J. J. Stockdale. 1510. 

“In a season like the present, w hen the claims of the Papists 

for privileges, which they grossly mis-name rights, have beeome 

equally importunate and ‘exorbitant ; and when their cause has 
been opeuly espoused in the imperial senate by men of great 
weight and resp ectabili ty; not merely by the hi tbitual members 
of a systematic opposition, but by some even who were lately 
members of the Cabinet itself; ; it is evidently a duty, on the 
pars of those who, with ourselves, conceive the utmost danger 
to the Established ¢ ‘hurch, and, co nsequently, to the State, 
fram the prevalence of such a spirit, and from its probable 
effects, no longer to p< ersi st in that solemu silence, in that rigid 
forbearance, which they have too long practised; but to exert 
themselves for the purpose of impressing, on the minds of 
their Protestant fellovw- subjects, the imperative necessity of 
hyrmly resisting demands which are urged i in defiance of decancy, 
and which cannot be granted without imminent peril to the 
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country. Among the supporters of the Papists, in Parliament, 
are some who can boast of having been the friends, aud eveu the 
pups, of Mr. Pitt, whose prinéiples, indeed, they pretend to 
have adopted, and whose example they profess to jollow. Mr, 
Pitt, they say, wished to concece those privileges to the Papists, 
and so do we ; therefote, ia voting as we do, we vote as Mr, 
Pitt himself would have voted, on the same question. This 
kind of reasoning is not without tts weight on weak minds, who 
either take assertions for granted in order to save the trouble 
of verification 5 or else assent to propositions because they 


wish them tobe true. The fact, however, ts, that those gen- 
, 7 ° a. nee aes . - re A } . 
tlemen act in direct contradiction to the conduet wh ich, We 


know, from Mr. Pitt himsclf, lie would have observed, on a 


similar occasion... We now allude, more particularly, to those 
poliiician , statesmen we cannot call them, Wiho, though they 
vote against the emaneipaiion of Papists fer the present, de 
not scruple to assert thar, Sythe the prayer of their peti- 
tion must be granted. ‘bhese men, then, evidently are of opi- 
sion, that the claim is Just, ead ought to be allowed 3 but that 
the King, from conscientious scruples, being decidedly adverse 
to it, it would be inpolitic ana tniproper to press it at the pre- 
sent er Now we defy them to produce a single declaration 
of Mr. Pitt's, trom whence it can possibly be inferred, that he 
“enter ined: at any period of his life, such an opinion as this. 
Mr. Pitt, assuredly, was once of opinion, that it would be ex- 
ae to extend some Luportant political privileges to the 
Papists, adoptmes however, ut the same time, further and more 


eticacious measures, for the security of the established Church. ° 


ut he, then, end at all tines. « xplicitly declared, that such con- 
cessionus Ought only to be granted, and could only be productive 
of good consequences, when they had the sanction of public 
YPiNiON ; thet is, when the «reat body of Protestants should 
think, that they aight be granted with safety to the Church, 
and to the State, And, on the lost discussion of the subject, in 
| uhat it was noterious, that the 
Veotestunts were deetdeadly iniraical to the claims of the Papists, 
and that, (ierelorg, they ought not to be granted. Now, by a 
yeference tu the Marfaimentaty Licbates, ic will be found, that 
suine Ot the members who speak so posicively, but, we trust, 

tuisely, of the wiunete success of the Catholic petition, though 
they vote against it af present, have taken up this ground of 
upposition to the question. , “they, none of them, as far as we 
have observed, seem to consider the wishes of the Protestant 
community as worthy “pes attention ; they pay no regard to the 
state of public epinion, or to the effects which it w ould have in 
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thising thie jealousy of the members of the Established Church; 
but they re cul: ite their vote, exclasive ‘ly, by their own opinion 
of the measure itself, considered almost abstractedly, if, indeed, 
it can be possible for any human mind so to consider such a 
question. Let such men, then, defend their votes as they can, 
but let them not endeavour to defend ‘their-own conduct by the 
principles or example of Mr. Pitt, who, assuredly, were he 
alive, would afford them neither sanction nor countenan<e. 

it is, perhaps, a fortunate circumsiance for the Established 
Church that Lord Grenville, who was the most able, as well as 
the most powerful, advocate for the claims of the Papists, has 
had an opportunity of ascertaining’ the impossibility of giving 
satisfaction to such hardy claimants, without full, unqualified, 
compliance with their demands. We never thought the ques- 
tion of the veto one of much consequence ; that is we were of 
opinion, that it would afford not the sm: illest } preservative against 
the dangers to be apprehended from the admission of the 
Papists to an equal participation of political privileges with the 
Protestants; but nothing could, more effectually, show the 
inveterate obstinacy of their perseverance in, not only the sub- 
stantive doctrines, but in all the forms and discipline, of the 
Church of Rome, ‘than their peremptory refusal to allow their 
sovereign even a negative on the nomination of any individual 
to the prelacy; insisting that it should rest, wholly and 
exclusively, Ww “ith the Pope: so that, if they chose (a case 
not probable, certainly, but still not inpossible) to nominate 
aperson who bad been notoriously active in exciting a rebel- 
lion avainst the King, no authority in this realm would have 
the power of preventing him from exercising the functions of a 
Bishop within the re: alm. By this means, a kind of imperiun 
in imperio would, indeed, be established, the evils whereof were 
hot ill explained in the decree of B Suonaparte, (that object of 
admiration to so many of the Papists of lreland ') in which he, 
very properly, de ‘spoiled the Pope of the power of appointing 
Bishops in his dominions. Nor can any thing demonstrate 
more pli linly, the perverse spirit of the P apists, than their abuse 
of Lord Grenviile for his conduct in this instance. Although 
his lordship had proved himself, on every occasion, their fin 
and stedfast friend; although he had pleaded their cause with 
great ability and spirit; yet, the moment he ventured to pre- 
scribe any conditions, however nece ‘ssary, in his lordship’s esti- 
mation, to the security of the state, they treated him as an 
enemy ; he was censured and reviled, and is now as unpopular 


Yeas 


vith the Papists, as lie was, before, deservedly popular with 
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In this state of things, then, it behovés the Protestants to 
proportion their activity to the activity of the Papists; it be- 
comes them, not merely to defend the pure doctrines and tenets 
which they profess themselves, but to expose the corruptions 
of that Church from which their aneestors separated, on the 
most conscientious, and the most solid, grounds, and to set 
forth the temporal, as well as the spiritual, dangers, to which 
these corruptions so manifestly lead. Such is, clearly, the 
open of Mr. Comber, the sensible editor of the volume before 
us, who has adopte ‘daimotto as explanatory of his principles, and 
sis sate es, in giving it to the world, which must ensure the con- 
currence of every sinecre member of the Established Church. 


** We are not willing torevive ancient animosities, nor is it our wish 
to create prejudices against oer fellowv-subtects : but, when the prin- 
ciples which*formerly actuated the Romanists stil] exist, when it is 
avowed that their re ligion j is still the same, and that their Church is 
unerring and unchangeable, itis but right and prudent to see what effect 
those principles have had in other days.’ 


It is with a view to display this effect , In a very memorable, 
anda most impressive, in st: ance, thi it Mr. Cc omber ‘has published 
the present History of the Parisian massacre 3’ which , as our 
read@s know, took pl: vce in the sixteenth century, under the 


“ste . SP wih 
reign of Charles the Ninih. 


If the Romanists,”” seys Mr. Comber, in his preface, ‘‘ would 
content themselves with the many acts of parliament which have 
lately passed in their favour, whereby not only the most complete 
toleration is granted, in netport io their religious worship, but the 
severity of the penal laws is done away; and eve ty indulgence, con- 
sistent with the safety and well being of the established ! religion, granted 
them: in that case, it would be diametric ally opposite to the gentle 
spirit of the reformed religion, to even hint at any thing that might, 
in the most remote degree, , tend to make them appear in an unp!ea- 
sant point of view. But if, on the contrary, they are so far from rest- 
ing conterited with the multiplied acts of the British Le eg: elatore im 
their favowr, passed’ during the long, glorious, and happy reign of our 
present most amiable, and, by all good men, sincerely b bcdousd 
Sovereign, that they. seem to consider them only as grounds for their 
demanding, we eannot, with trath, call it soliciting, for more and 
greaier indulg enc ies; our conduct then begins to assume a nin f 
different complect tion, to what it would other rwise have done. Selt- 
preservation is, “ot nd all coniroversy, the first law of nature; paar) 
in the present case, this supreme Jaw is most nearly and deeply cone 
cerned. We may have the saine tender concern as before, tor those who 
profess the Romish religion, i ve may andought to have, a greater 
concern for our own safety, which appears to be, direc vd endangered 
by every repeated. petition which is, or can be, brought forward by 
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them. It most evidently appears that, if we granted the prayer of ° 
the petitioners, to hold civil and military offices of the highest rank, 
they would very soon bring forth others, and would never be satisfied 
till they had, in fact, turned out those of the established religion, 
whom they consider as usurpers, and were themselves, quietly, seated 
in their different preferments, which, itisa well known fact, they 
consider as of right belonging to themselves. In one word, it seems as 
though they would never be contented till Protestantism were com- 
pletely ousted, and Popery established in its place. ‘To this point all 
their efforts are ultimately directed, and till it is accomplished they 
will never, 1 am persuaded, desist fron their attempts.” 


Weare equally persuaded, with Mr. Comber, that this is the 
case ; and, indeed, they pay the Papists but an ill compliment 
who believe that they ‘would not employ any political power 
which, by their own perseverance, or by the weakness of others, 
they may ultimately extort from us, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the ascendancy of the C hurch of Rome on the ruins of 
the Protestant church. For they would not act, either conscien- 
tiously or consistently, if such weré not their object and their 
design. Nothing which they now claim, for claim it is, and a 
claim of right, too, is, in the least degree, necessary for the free 
exercise of their religion, or for the full and perfect security of 
their liberty, their property, and all their civil rights as subjects. 
It is, in fact, a demand of power, of power to be exercised, unless 
they are inconsistent with themselves, against the Established 
Church of the realm. 


“‘ This being truly the state of the case, of which those who can 
behold, with unprejudiced eyes, the conduct and sentiments of the 
adherents of the Church of Rome, in this our day, cannot entertain the 
smallest doubt, it will be admitted, as a consequence, that the duty of 
preserving, in its actual purity, the profession of the reformed Protes- 
tant Religion, which our ancestors have purchased with their blood, 
loudly calls on us to resist these attempts, under whatever form they 
may be brought forward, or whatever appearances they may assume 
to impose upon us. 

“* In order to induce us to think favourably of the Romanists, it has 
been very artfully, and very industriously insisted, that the professors of 
that religion, in the present day, have discarded most of the objec- 
tionable tenets of their brethren of former times, and that this princi- 
ple, conjoined with their loyalty to the present reigning Monarch of 
these dominions, makes them very deserving of every possible indul- 
gence that can be granted to them, 

«« Without entering into a long detail of the very objectionable te- 
nets, which are asserted to be expunged from the creed of the modern 
Romanists, let us calmly consider, whether this assertion be, indeed, 
consistent with truth, or whether it be not rather in direct opposition 
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to it: andthe determination of this important point will more com- 
pletely make known to us the safety or the danger of granting the 
points, which have lately been so earnestly solicited from the Legisla- 
ture. 

“To prevent al] exception against the testimony proposed to be 
brought forward, it is my intention to cite only the opinions of Ro- 
nish writers, who have, very recently, published their sentiments, and 
given the public an abstract of the tenets of the existing Roman- 
ists. 

“* In a publication of some notoriety, which issued from the press a 
few years since, called, “* The Case Stated,” by F. Plowden, Esq. 
it is fairly and candidly asserted, that the very same tenets are main- 
tained by the Romanists of these days, which were held by theirbrethren 
of former times ; for Mr. Plowden says, ‘ Jf any one pretend to insi- 
nuate, that the modern Roman Catholics differ, in one iota, trom 
their ancestors, he either deceives himself, or he wishes to deceive 
others. ‘‘ Semper eadem” is more emphatically descriptive of our 
religion than of our jurisprudence. In addition to this testimony, Dr. 
Troy, the titular Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, in his pasto- 
ral letter, published but a very few years ago, says, ‘* That the reli- 
gious opinions of Roman Catholics being unchangeable, are applicable 
to all times.” 

** Jt is clear, then, from authority which we have no right to dis- 
pute, that the religious opinions of the Romanists are the same in this, 
our day, as they have been in the ages which are past, and we are to 
Jock for an exposition of those particular opinions in the history of 
the Council of Trent ; wherein the creed, which they profess at this 
day, was settled, and which was confirmed by Popes and councils, 
and is binding on all those who are of the religion of the Church of 
Rome. General professions of loyalty and attachment to the reign- 
ing powers, which are so profusely made by the adherents of the Ro- 
mish religion, can only be received in subordination to the duty which 
they owe to the Pope, as head of the church; and it is, accordingly, 
in that sense only, that impartial men can receive them. If, there- 
fore, he shall, in the plenitude of his apostolic power, think fit to ab- 
solve them from their allegiance to their lawful sovereign, by the rules 
of their religion, they are forced to obey; or, if he shall order them 
to destroy and root up heresy, as was the case in the Parisian Mas- 
sacre, ‘no faith or treaty made with these whom they call heretics, can 
be of any validity to oppose this order.” 


- The question is here placed in a proper point of view, though 
in a point of view in which the Protestant defenders of the 
Papistieal claims are most unwilling toregard it; and the infe- 
rente here drawn, from the known, recorded, authenticated, 
doctrines of the Romish Church, is such, as may, indeed, be 
denied, but such as cannot be overthrown, or confuted. The 
deduction drawn from the events recorded in this history, is, 
that, as the Papists of the British empire now profess the same 
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principles which’ were professed by the French Papists of the 
16th century, so are those principles likely to be productive -of 
similar effects, should circumstances ‘prove favourable. The 
materials for this history, we are told, were collected by the 
editor’s father, Dean pie ; they were arranged and metho- 
dized by the son, who inte aded them for publication i in 1807 ; 
but various circumstances combined to delay the appearance of 
the book, which would have been postponed still longer, * but 
for the active zeal of its present publisher,’ ”. whe appears, in- 
deed, to be a most zealous member of the Established Church, + 
if we may judge from the nwinber and nature of the productions 
which issue from his press. The editor does not’ regret tlie 
delay, as he justly thinks, 


‘* From the circumstances of the times, the tendency of the werk 
will be more direct IN KEEPING ALIVE, 1N THE MINDS OF PROTRS- 
TANTS, A-DUFR SENSE OF THE REAL SPIRIT OF THE PROFESSORS OF THE 
RELIGION OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, WHO NOW AGAIN MENACK THB 
LEGISLATURE WITH THEIR JMPOSING DEMANDS. ‘Lhey must, how- 
ever, bear in mind, that THE PROTESTANT LION, ALTHOUGH HE SLUM- 
BER, WILL AWAKE.” 


The history is compiled from the best authorities, chiefly upon 
the testimony of writers of the Popish persuasion ;, and it has 
this advantage, that, although the massacre of St, Bartholome. 
has been of. necessity narrated, more or less, at length, as a 
portion of the yeneral history of the country in which it oc earee 
it has never been discussed met! hodically, and formed the sub- 
ject of a distinct work, at least, in the English language. . 

We cannot, however, suppose our readers ‘so ignorant of 
French history, as to render it necessary for us to analyze this 
public ation, or even to state the contents of the different chap-, 
ters into which it is divided. Suffice it to observe, that the au- 
thor has displ; iyed great diligence and industry iy the collection 
of his materials; great care.and-attention in his detail of cir- 
tumstances ; great method and perspicuity in the arrangement 
of his facts ; great discrimination in his examination of testi- 
mony ; nd great imps artiality in his statements, his arguments, 
and his.conclusions. The deep dissimulation of the court, the 
artful duplicity of the young monarch, and of his more profligate 
mother, the infatuation of the Huguonot k aders, the prepara- 
sions for the horrible scene, its actual perpetration, the heroic 
conduct of the venerable Coligny, the crueities exercised on his 
lifeless remains, and a thousand other circumstances attending 
the accomplishment of a business unparalleled for atrocity, till 
the present age established a successful competition, in the 
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exploits of Napoleone Buonaparte, all combine to render thi 
history equally mteresting and instructive. In one of hi 
tions the author quotes the opinions of F French y and ot] | 
writers, mostly Papists, of thi is horrid event, one only of whi 

to their honour be it recorded, Strada, has the : bari tied auda- 
city to justify it. The concluding part of this section, which 
contains some just reflections, we shall transcribe. 


« That truly capital historian De Thou, who was himself an eye- 
witness of it, expresses his detestation as becomes a mar, preferring 
truth, equity, and humanity, to the false honour of the country ik 
which he happened to be born and educated. ‘This historian, sikeslita- 
bly versed in the affairs of mankind, in ancient aswell as in modern 
history, makes, on the subject of this massacre, a confession as full 
and as strong as words can express, ‘ All antiquity,’ says he, ‘ affords 
not one single instance of cruelty like this of the Bartholomew Mas- 
sacre ; for the very worst of all other madnesses may be excused, or, 
at least, palliated, by the consideration of theig being much confined 
to person or to place, or occasioned by recent injuries which provoked 
vengeance, or, at least, by sone opposite interest. 

«¢ What a noble eulogium of Huguonotism, uttered by a Papist. was 
this! A plain and direct acknowledgment, that, ‘ at the hour of the 
Parisian Massacre, Huguonots had committed no injery to their coun- 
try, and that their real intetests were not opposite to the true interests 
of the court ;’ consequently, that ‘ the victims of Saint Bartholomew 
fell martyrs to patriotism and to religion." 

“But of all condemnations of this bloody transaction, pro- 
nounced by French critics and historians, the most poignant and deci- 
sive is that which is, so solemnly, delivered by the very generally 
pleasing, learned, and critical historian, Voltaire, in the form of a 
prophecy. ‘ If, says this historian, ‘ the study of history be neglected, 
we shall have more St, Bartholomews! Sucha study of history as was 
meant to be. recommended above, viz. ‘a study of the principles of 
human nature, as well as facts ; that is, the united studies of history 
and of philosophy, will convince penetrating and attentive readers, that 
‘ treacheries and cruelties, like those w hich disti inguish the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, must redound upon the heads of the authors, 
however great; for they tend directly to dissolve all the bonds of 
society ; and then what must become of kings? Kings then become 
individuals, solely ; and individuals most obnoxious to the resentment 
and vengeance of all persons whom they have injured, or merely dis- 

leased. When once the great principles of government is dissolved, 
ings and subjects fa!] in one common ruin. If the principles of go: ad 
faith be once destroyed, as happened, most deplorably, in the instence 
of this horrible carnage, it must happen in the moral and political, as 
it would in the natural world; if the principle of mutual attraction 
cease, neither primary planets nor satellites would any longer have a 
being ! 

«« "The introduction of the new principles into the populons country 
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of France, towards the latter end of the last century, and the 
sanguinary revolution, which followed soon after, together with all 
the miseries and horrors which since that time have convulsed that 
unhappy country, and which, even yet, inflict upon it a severe retri- 
bution, is the very best illustration of the above positions which can be 
produced. 

" ‘Let the moral and philosophical study of history be, therefore, 
never neglected by freemen, and, moze especially, by Englishmen, 
who have long enjoyed, in its trae and ful! dimensions, that freedom, 
which other nations seek for in vain; and which, while those nations 
are deluded with the name of this most desirable object, they in reaji- 
ty possess, whilst ¢he efhers embrace only a shadow, instead of the 
substance. ‘The danyer of neglecting this noble and rational study, 
can be no where, nor at any time, more great, than where and when 
the religion of the Church of Rome prevails in a considerable degree ; 
and where the professors of this religion are unceasingly attempting 
new encroachments, and trying to obtain increase of temporal power, 
while they deny the spititu al supremacy of the chief magistrate of the 
realm ; because, as we have all along seen, its principles are pecu- 
liarly productive of new St. Bartholomews !" 


In anothersection, the author very pointedly exposes amost pre- 
posterous attempt of the celebrated French satirist, Boileau, to 
prove that “the Parisian massacre was perpetrated by ‘the c canaille, 
(the mob) of France, and that it was not authorized by thechurch 
of Rome.” Mr. Comber demonstrates, most satisfactorily, 
what, indeed, was never doubted by any one who had studied 
the history of that transaction, that the court, not the mob, were 
the authors of the massacre ; that it was loudly applauded by the 
Pope, and the members of the sacred college, after It was per- 
petrated ; and that there is strong historical evidence to sanc- 
tion the belief, that they had a previous knowledge of the inten- 
tion, and high ly approved it. 

In the last division of his book the author considers this mas- 
sacre as a judgment on the profligacy of public manners ; in- 
deed, it was so considered at the time ; and has been so repre- 

sented by different historians; and the public events which fol- 
be wed its perpetration were well calcu'ated to justify such a con- 
cain. Unhappily, the Huguonots, asa body, were not more 
exempt from the 1 ese ation of profligacy than the Papists ; the 
dissoluteness had become general, and had infected ev ery class 
and description of men. The author draws from these facts, the 
following moral conclusion, just in itself, and beneficial in its 
Appircation. 


‘* On the whole, it seems to be a lesson well worthy of attention, 
not only to individnals, but to the puolic at large, that a strict scratiny, 
into principles and manners, ts always necessary, to enable the best of 
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human judges to determine, even with any tolerable probability, 
when national persecution may be, reasonably, expected from the 
hand of our great spiritual physician, and when we are properly pre- 
pared for it. 

* How war, which is naturally productive of evil, becomes pro- 
ducti.e of reformation in principles aud manners, is a disquisition 
which requires an extended consideration, and, at last, will, probably, 
remain among the arcana of Divine Providence, in a great degree ; 
but from this History of the Parisian Massacre results an important les- 
son to the Protestant inbabitants of these dominions, and which should 
never be effaced from our minds, viz, 

“We learn, that, although a religion professed by a consideralh 
part of a kingdom, le pure and worthy of God, yet that if the pullic 
manners of its professors do not correspond with the purity of their faith, 
this irregularity of their conduct will, NATURALLY and PROVIDEN- 
TIALLY, fring upon them various visitations of Divine vengeance, 
among which civil w af is, probably, one of the most severe, as well as 
the most complicated ! 
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Sketches on Political Economy, illustrative of the interests of 
Great Britain ; intended as a Reply to Mr, Mill’s Pamphlet, 
“ Commerce Defended ;” with an Exposition of some of tlie 
leading tenets of the Economisis. Pp. 125, 8vo. 3s.6d. Creech, 
Edinburgh ; Longman, London. 1809. 


THe present speculations on paper currency, however super- 
ficial and Inadequate they are, may, nevertheless, lead to a 
more cool inquiry, and pr ofounder investigation of the general 
principles of political economy. Statesmen, whose lives are 
spent rather in acting than thinking, will eventually be fur- 
nished with just and comprehensive principles, which they 
may reduce to practice for the benefit of the public. Hitherto 
there has been no intermediate and sure course between that of 
an entirely mercantile, or wholly agricultural nation. The class 
of speculative philosophers which sprung up in France from 
the exertions of Quesnoy, and called themselves economists, 
succceded in attracting attention; but, unhappily, their prin- 
cipal object, in which they totally failed, was not, as errone- 
ously supposed in this country, solely to eurtail or detract 
from commerce, but to check that propensity to war, and 
military enterprize, which has long inpoverished France. 
By directing public taste to agriculture and rural economy, 
it was hoped that warlike ambition, which is only a modifica- 
tion of avarice, might eventually be gratified in the success 
attending the cultivation of the soil. ‘The opinions, therefore, 
of the French economists were uever strictly applicable to this 
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eountry, and the adoption of their name, is another example 
of the injurious effects of epithets, or terms where there is not 
a thorough comprehension or identity of principles. In France, 
this name soon became an epithet of reproach, while, in this 
country, it was much oftener used than comprehended. Adam 
Smith adopted many of the leading opinions held by the 
French economists, improved others, and suggested some new 
oues, Which, in their turn, have been much more -uniformly 
applauded than understood, and better understood than ap- 
plied to practice. ‘To prevent, then, the dangerous abuse of 
terms, if we must retain the word economy, as a radical term, 
we should, in this country, always define it with an epithet, 
as political, commercial; or rural economists ; the political 
economist is the statician and financier, whose duty Is to ad- 
just the taxes and revenues of the state to the best advantage ; : 
the comme:cial economist should know the prices of wares, 
the products, and the necessities of all civilized nations; and 
the rural economist, who is really #5 much an agricultural 
manufacturer, as the calico-maker is a commercial one, should 
equally study the value and the means of augmenting the pro- 
ducts of the soil, adapting the cultivation to the climate, and 
ascertaining the general value and productability of land, If 
the economists were thus divided, it would be evident that no 
one or two could be sacrificed to the other under the exroneous 
notion of benefiting it and the nation. Each is useful in its 
proper sphere, each meritorious, but not one of them can 
exclusively raise any nation to great permanent wealth and 
power ; in this country the perfection of our civil constitation 
depends on their mutual exertions and unanimity. As a pow- 

erful state, surrounded by enemies, whose violence we are 
perfectly able to repel and defeat, w ¢ are equally as dependent 
on commerce as on agriculture ; sugar and coffee, or tea, are 
no less necessaries than bread and meat} for, were we deprived 
of the former, an additional quantity of land must be appro- 
priated to the feeding of cattle for milk, or growing barley for 
beer. 

Rural economists, therefore, should consider this, and cease 
to carry their opinions to such impracticable and impolitic 
extravagance. On the other hand, it must be confessed, that 
mercantile speculation may equally be pushed to a ruimous 
extent, and the recent failures, as well as the searcity, of the 
precious metals, are chiefly to be attributed to a gambling and 
rational spirit of commercial adventure. if, indeed, the rural 
economists entertain extravagant theories, the commercial ecu- 
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nomists (if we may prostitute this name to adventurers) have 
as certainly carried into effect no less extravagant practices. 
Every article of colonial or domestic produce has been exported 
to an extent beyond all precedent, and, in the nature of things; 
wholly Capp neat to the regular consumption ; -in conse- 
quence of this fictitious foreign demand, the prices have advanced, 
so have those of the primary necessaries of life, and the wages 
of labour; our returns have been neither in specie, nor use- 
ful merchandize, but in deleterious luxuries, French wines and 
brandies ; while, from two and a half to three millions of gold 
have been annually exported, to pay for 1,200,000 quarters of 
wheat,* the average importation during the fifteen last years. 
Immense sums have been expended on the import of raw 
materials, immense labour and ingenuity have been wasted 
in their manufacture, and even considerable sums have been 
paid to foreign shipping, to transport the manufactured goods 
to the Ameriéas, Mediterranean, and the North, not to meet 
a ready and grateful market, but either to rot in warehouses, 
be thrown into the sea, or forced on foreign smugglers at a 
price, perhaps, not exceeding one-fourth their prime cost! 
The folly, uot to say madness, of such speculations:-might be 
quietly suffered to smart under its own chastisement, had it 
not succeeded in effecting the ruin of many innocent and 
unsuspectin g persons, who were neither allured by any hopes 
of extraordinary remuneration; nor impelled by the necessity 
of industry. 
One case will illustrate the nature and consequence of such 
speculations ; we mean the commercial history of plantation 
coffee since the reduction of the duty. The instantaneously 
increased consumption of this article eg pent increased the 
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* Had the labour which has been lost in preparing the English 
goods, destroyed in foreign warehouses or ships, been devoted to the 
cultivation of the soil, and the improvement of the waste lands, 
the country would now have been richer, its currency more valuable, 
and its mercantile credit more tranquil. It is not yet too late to turn 
the current of speculation to the improvement and extension of agri- 
culture, and to relieve us from the disgraceful necessity of importing 
annually so much foreign grain. Besides, has not the m oney which 
the enemy has received for corn, fully compensated his losses by all 
our other commercial regulations? How severe, perhaps fatal, 
chastisement could we have inflicted on the enemy's lawless ambition, 
had we been in a state to prohibit the import of all corn, brandy, 
and wine, from France? It is not too much to say, that the enor- 
mous, but temporary, profits on manufacture prevented out waving 
he power, by engaging public industry. 
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domestic sale; this was so great that it became difficult, for a 
time, to supply the home consumption with good, wholesome, 
and weill-cured berries: it was a natural consequence easily 
anticipated. The blindness of mercantile adventure, however, 
soon became manifest in the neglect of the home market, 
to meet and gratify the supposed foreign one. The fastidious 
taste of French epicures in coffee was well known, and it was 
necessary to please it by sending nothing but the very best 
plantation coffee, as he only thing saleable in the foreign 
market. ‘This was instantly c: atried into effect, and such was 
the eagerness of adventure, that, at one period, scarce a pound 
of the best well-dried | plantation coffee was to be found in 
London, while thousands were rotting in Heligoland; the do- 
mestic market vas almost entirely supplied by insipid or per- 
nicious heated and moistened berries, which retained not! ing 
of coffee in them-but the name. ‘The consequence of such 
conduct was equally obvious, the English public, after trying 
the bad and unwholesome stuff, sold for genuine coffee, felt 
its effects, and returned to their former beverage of tea. The 
coflee adventiwers have now the alternative of selling their 
heated berries, either to the tanners to tan leather, or to the 
farmers for manure, while the West India planters may con- 
sole themselves with the almost total loss of the domestic 
market, unless some new occurrence should arise to give ano- 
ther direction to public taste. These facts shew the dangerous 
consequences of extravagant adventure and rapac ‘ity, the folly 
of admiring enormous exports, and the impropriety of paying 
more attention to the supply of foreign, than Tnentaiie mar- 
kets. But, although the speculators are deservediy and se- 
verely chastised in such cases, yet their conduct is, never- 
theless, highly injurious to their country and the British pub- 
lic, as it has driven Britons to the unnatural use of a strictly 
foreign commodity, which must be paid for in gold, whereas 
the other was Pi tly of domestic origin, as a colonial prog luct 
received in exchange for our manufactures. Its physical effects 
also were, perhaps, less injurious, if not more salutary, to the 
constitutions of Englishmen. 

From these pre elimin: ary observations, we hope the-rigorous 
and enthusiastic advocates of rural economy will not illiberally 
infer, as Mr. Spence did, that we are devotees of commerce, 
but that we consider both as essential to national prosperity, 
and deem it folly to depreciate one in order to exalt the other 
The anonymous author of the work before us begins 1 ay de- 
fining the terms “ value” and “ wealth,” in which he dicovers 
considerable acuteness; but as we are not writing a treatise, 
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it would greatly exceed our limits, to lay down and illustrate 
any general and practical principles on this difficult subject. 
The opinion of the French economists respecting the division 
of land he distinctly controverts ; but he seems to incline to 
the opposite extreme of uniting farms to en inordinate extent, 
ind intimates that “ habit and a corrupted taste have” given 
value to foreign products, in which, we fear, he includes sugar 
and colonial produce. it is not ae, 4 that ** the happiness of 
the people cannot be affected by the loss of all our articles of 
import ;” such ideas are to be rejected as tending to favour 
antisocial and selfish barbarism, by recommending the suspen- 
sion of intercourse with other nations, The tyrant Buonapart ¢ 
inay have such design as necessary to support his usurpation, 
but it is a thing impossible and foolish to contemplate as 
desirable. In defining the term “ capital,” he argues as if 
men could afhx a specific value to their own capital aecording 
to their particular dispositions. He denies that there is any 
profit on stock, for if there were, “ it must possess a repro- 
ductive power with increase, and be capable of augmenting 
itself by itself.” This we doubt; if it be admitted that there 
can be a loss on stock, it must also be allowed that there may 
be a profit, as the former proves the fluctuation in valye, and 
every fluctuation affords a chance of profit as well as loss. 
Much erroneous reasoning is also used to prove, that if Por- 
tugal refuse our hardware, the British manufacturer of hard- 
ware may become a brewer of beer to supply the place of wine; 
but the question recoils; have we ground to raise barley for 
such purposes? and are our coal and iron mines to remain 
unproductive? The author, however, blames Mr. Spence for 
conceding too much to commerce, and it is not surprising that 
he maintains opinions to which we cannot subscribe. Never- 
theless, many of his observations and remarks are ingenious ; 
and his criticisms on his brother economist, Spence, and his 
opponent, Mill, manifest an acuteness which induces us to 
hope, that he will, one day or other, consider the subject more 
impartially, and, we must add, more profoundly; he wisely 
makes value referable to utility, although it is, perhaps, too 
much .to say that they are inseparable. As a fair specimen 
of the author’s style and manner, we select the following 
observations :--- 

* With a load of nearly six hundred millions of public debt, the. 
aation is more flourishing, the people more comfortable, and enjoy- 
ing a greater variety of luxuries, than when it only amounted to 
‘fitty millions. It would seem therefore that the prosperity of the 
nation kept pace with the increase of the public debt ; and it appears 
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strange, that the same cause which operates to the destruction of an 
individual should have a different effect on the collective body of the 
people. The consideration of the manner in which this debt is 
created, the resourses from which money is drawn to censtitute that 
debt, and its application and expenditure, is requisite to clear up 
and unravel this mystery. But when these points are ascertained, 
it will be evident, that there is nothing alarming or injurious in the 
magnitude of the national debt, and that it is of no importance 
whether it amount to one million or one thousand millions.” 

‘* From the reluetance the people have always had to comply with 
the demands of government, it wasa wise and accomodating measure, 
to propose that they should only be assessed for about the twentieth 
part of the amonat required for the paneer and urgent necessi- 
ties of the state, instead of the whole sum. 1 happier and better 
times, posterity will, no doubt, have the ie to pay the principal, 
when they become rich by foreign commerce, foreign settlements, 
and foreign wars ” 

“In the government of Great Britain, a financier is a most impor- 

tant character. [le must be a manof great ingenuity and coutri- 
vance, and able by the powers of oratory to dress up a measure of 
taxation, so as to make it palatable to his bearers. He must propose 
\O tax articles of luxury, so as not to touch the poor; hence, a wine- 
tax, a dog-tax, dc, &c.. The immediate objects of taxation are only 
cousidered, and the Perey of drawing a revenue from them, is 
often matter of serious discussion within the walls of St. Stephen's 
Chapel. In the opening of a budget the whole cour ry becomes 
interested, and the mind of every man, from the rich noble to the 
obsequious waiter of a tavern, seems to be elevated or depressed, 
according as he supposes this load of oppression is to fall on himscl: 
er on his neighbour. 

‘© The remote and ultimate source of all revenue is seliom thought 
of, unless a direct tax is laid on the farmer, in which case, the lan - 
owners raise the cry, that agriculture is in danger. On the other 
hand, if an export or import duty is laid on any article of manufa - 
ture, the mercantile sect, with the whole host of manufacturers in 
these kingdoms, are in uproar. ‘Thus, the minster has to fight his 
way amidst contending parties, to reeoncile their clashing interests, 
and to varnish over their imaginary sufferings by palliatives and pro- 
mises,—a task dithcult in proportion to the weakness, the prejudice, 
and tolly of men. 

‘“« Every person laments the hardst ‘ip of living, and the high price 
of commodities, which he ascribes to the magnitude of taxation, 
because he sees no other stumbling block to wreak his vengeance 
upon, without attending to the circumstance, that his erandfather 
did the same, and it is likely his grandson will also make the same 
complaint. For the difficulties which men have to encounter and 
to overcome, to obtain the gratification of their desires, are the same 
at all peliods and in all situations of society. It is a wise institution, 
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in that admirable system which nature has established for the regu- 
Jation of the affairs of mankind, that the exertions of man ure ex- 
actly proportioned to his wants. This is a fixed and invariabJe prin- 

ciple that steadily keeps its course, in despite of the civil] and poli- 
tical arrangements whicii the limited knowledge of the human race 
has yet been able to form for the government and well being of 
society,” 

‘* ‘Lhe inference from this doctrine is, that the exactions of gover 
ment never have been, and never can be injurious to the interests of 
the country, from the .manner in which taxes are collected and 
expended. 

‘« The money levied by government can only be expended in two 
ways. It is disbursed in purchasing commodities, that are produced 
in the country, with the exception of an insignificant part, purchased 

abroad, but which, on the principle of exchange, does not affect the 

wealth of the nation; cr, ai is expended in the wages and salaries of 
their servants, who being natives, lay out the money they receive in 
their own country ; so that, the whole is confined to the limits of 
these kingdoms. 

« The sole operation of taxation, would then appear to be, mere}; 
the collecting asum of money and scattering itaga in amongst the people 
from whom it is drawn, and who can neither be poorer nor richer, 
whether one million or one hundred millions be thus coliected and 
dittused ; for no part is lost, and the total sam gradually returns to the 
quarter from whence it origi! ually came. 

** An of4ection may be made to this doctrine, from the supposition 
that a great deal of productive industry is lost to the country, by 
government employing servants in proportion to the money collected. 
But it must be considered, that a soldier or sailor is as much a produc- 
tive labourer as an agriculturist. He produces safety ; without which 
the agriculturist could not conduct his operations, and his proportion 
of the crop, therefore, must be allotted to him, as well as the man's 
who holds the plough. 

‘* But if it shall ever be the case, that the necessities of the country 
shall require the agriculturists, or any considers ble portion of them, to 
defend the liberty and inde pendence of the nation, so as to mpere 
the operations of the cultivators, and lessen the, quantity of produce, 
then shall we feel the direful effects of war and famine, with all their 


attendant calamities, to the diminution of wealth, prosperity, and 
happiness.” 

‘© The debt of the nation is nothing more than the ee of if e 
people owing to the people ; and it is of no importance whether A, b, 


ar C, were the last who delivered the money to governmei a4 or which 
of them stand creditors for the debt ; for they are part of the cominu- 
nity, and their interest is involved in what may be t yr th eg reneral goud 
and benefit of the whole society. What is owing to thein therctore, 
is owing to the nation, and it can make no diference to the mass of 
national wealth, whether five hundred peo ple are ps essed of one 
million each, or. fifty thousand people ot ten chousaud pounds each ; 
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for the a¢gtecate sum belonging to the community is still the same ; 
and within the territorial limits of the state there is still the same 
stock of wealth. 

‘The national debt may be a bugbear to the weak and the timid, 
but the terrors it inspires are only the phantoms of imagination. 
When the nation is both the debtor and the creditor to itself, it is 
impossible it can be ruined in either of these capacities. If we were 
to pay the national debt, to whom must it be? surely to ourselves. 
If we cannot pay the debt, who are to be the supposed sufferers ? 
certainly ourselves. For it is merely relative between one part of the 
community and the other; and the total ameunt of the property 
of both the public debtors and creditors must remain always the 
same,” 


One other extract from this ingenious pamphlet is necessary 
to evince the author’s spirited patriotism, and just notions of 
the Buonapartean war. 

“The present contest, however, in which we are engaged, is 
inaterially different in its character and consequences from all pre- 
ceding wars. On the part of France, it is a war of aggression, 
injustice, and ambition. On the part of Britain, of resistance and 
independence. Never at any former period was Britain engaged in 
a more justifiable war. She contends for her very existence as a 
nation, against an host of enemies, who have themselves been sub- 
jugated, more through their own baseness and cowardice, thar? the 
power of France. They unite their strength to that of their oppres- 
sors, to destroy Britain, and at once, as it were, to ingulf the remain- 
ing liberties of Europe. 

** France has shown ler incapacity to maintain the relations of 
peace, by her infringements on the rights of her neighbours. In 
peace, her aggressions have been constant and uniform. They are the 
effect of regular and systematic arrangement, that has for its object 
udiversal dominion. In resistance to these aggressions, she finds a 
pretence for war. With such a government, Britain can never safely 
make peace. War must, therefore, be continued until the govern- 
ment of France shall change its character, and show a sincere deter- 
mination to maintain the duties of peace by renouncing her conquests, 
and restoring the deposed dynasties of Europe.” 
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ing. The crime of adultery is traced ab ovo; it is shewn te 
take its rise from the impro per treatment of females at the 
earliest age, from the defective system of education at vv 
from their too early introd ction to the gay world; from an 
indiscreet s enter af objects of study asin erroneous notions 
of lovers from the inculcation of mischievous principles; and 
from ill-assorted Shartbazes! On each of these subjects the 
author & pioetilat ‘s with considerable force, and proves him- 
self, at once,.a staunch moralist, and a close observer of 
human nature. 

The dedication is one of the mest extraordinary that we ever 
recollect to have seen. <A production of this nature is gene- 
rally made the vehicle of commendation or of gratitude, but 
here it is converted into a channel for satire and reproof. In 
the following passages, the reader will not acknowledge the 
style of (it 

“ After a courtship, conducted, strictly, on fashienable principles, 
8 ea neither knew, nor sought to know, the disposition of the 

you were united in the bouds of matrimony—bonds indeed 
av e proved ! 


mpleted your then, mutually, indif- 


sannot say, solemnly, perynred your- 
' ich you knew to be false, and swore to a 
mutual observance of contracts, which you were, firmly, resolved 


never to : 
*€ The horror of perjuring yourselves at the altar of the Almighty’s 
li , with, for the higher gratification of 
the tediots ceremony, by a special 


joyed the forbidden fruit of Adultery 

iced the pangs of jealousy, without 

bial love have, both, ever been tor- 

scovery and publication of your infamy 

in mail taining shameless adulterous connections. FI do not mean to 

insinuate that you felt dispx co? to repent of the crime, but that you 

shrunk from the inconveniences and privations of which the dis ‘losure 

might be prodactive. 

<* ‘To you, then, who possess the proud distinction of being chil- 

dren, and of not having honoured oe parents—of being married, 

and of nut having pertormed one daty of a husband and wife—of, 

alas! having children, and having brought them up in the way they 

should not go—oF HAVING SUBJECTED YOURSELVES TO THE 

PUNISHMENT, by the law termed infamous, OF THE PILLORY, FOR 

WILFUL AND conRrupT PerRsuRY (ON THE OCCASION OF 

YOUR MARRIAGE) of the most heinous cast—of having, in 

short, done all those things which you ought not to have done—and 
of having leit undowe all those thi ings which you ought to haye « 
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of the great could be conveyed to the vulgar. Are, then, the 
middle classes of society so corrupt as the admission of this 
proposition, considered in the light in which we view it, would 
necessarily suppose? We are happy to think that they are 
not ;---if they were, indeed, then we should tremble for the 
fate of our country ; its best prep would be gone ; its firmest 
Support would be she ken. But, it may, perhaps, be main- 
tained, that, if the lower classes he really depr raved, their 
depravity must arise from the wickedness of their superiors. 
This appears to us, for the reasons which we have stated, an 
erroneous conclusion. We admit, that the metrepolitan vul- 
gar 2re as immoral and depraved as nen, destitute of religion 


and virtue, well can Te aie their vices, we contend, are 
heir own, and not the effects of imitation or example. They 
may, like those of the. great world, easily be traced to their 
true sources, the principal of which are their total neglect 
of public worship, and their immoderate use of spirituous 


liquors. ‘These are the veat operative causes of the depravity 
of the lower classes of society, which is carried to an 
extent, that leaves the profligacy of the fashionable world very 
fur behind, and which, indeed, can be conceived only by those 
w ho are, fron necessity, compelled to a very close cbservance 
of their conduct. However this may be, it cannot at all dimi- 
nish the weight of censure which must press upon those who, 
with all the advantages of education and mde pendence, suffer 
their passions to subdue their reason; vor does it lessen the 
obligation which duty imposes on the great to set a virtuous 
example to thetrinferiors. ‘That ¢ example, thank Heaven, is 
set by the fiist character in these real S,---the frst in worth as 
m rank, andthe author seeks to draw, from this blessing, for 
a blessing indeed it is, a conclusion of the most consol; itory 
nature. 

‘© Whoever, attentively, studies the history of God’s peculiar 
people, the Jews, cannot avoid remarking that, whenever a good king 
ruled ever them, they were lappy: what reason, therefore, have we 
to hope for the pec iliay blessings of heaven upon these duminions, 
sveing that we have a sovereign to rule over us, who is exemplary in 
every public, as well as private duty, of that exalted station in which 
he has been placed by Providence! ‘The study and uniform wish 
of his Jong administration, bas been to advance the true worship and 
honour of God in all its purity, and by wise and salutary laws to 
render his subjects both good and happy: himself a pattern of lively 
and unattected piety, worthy to be copied by allits subjects! * Long 
may the crewn flourish on the head of God's anointed, and may the 
work of his God prosper in hishand. And when he shal! change this 
@arihly kingdom for an inheritance that tadeth not away, may his 
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sceptre remain with his children, and with his children’s childrea 
from generation to generation !” 

To this wepypiention we add eur most fervent Amen! The 
author’s observations on the extreme importance of the early 
management of ehildren, with a view to prevent the acquisition 
of evil habits, are wholl; ly free from that asperity and presump- 
tion which we had occasion to reprove, in an article in our last 
number, while they display much good SENSC, and prove, that he 
has reflected dee ply on the sub ject . Wedo not, however, concur 
with him in all his notions on this material peint. As a gene- 
ne maxim, we adat, that it is the duty of every mother to 

uckle her own offsoring; this maxim is, of sprig 
to an exception, in tases where injury to either the mother or 
the child is likely to accrue from the Psa bea of suct duty. 
So far we agree with our author; but we caunot admit, that 
the neglect to discharge this duty “ annihitat sine In a moral 
point of view, every 0! hligation which the child can be su pposed 
to have to those who were tee instr un nents, in the hands of 
Providence, of bringing it 1 ” "Phe moral code, 
by which this question is to he tied can, we presume, be no 
other than that which the scripture supplies ; for we acknow- 
ledge no morality, which ought to influence the a of 
Christians, s¢ ‘parate and distinet from scriply re-mor' ality. Now, 
as we have already observed, in our Review of Mi. ‘Chiroi 5 
book, the scriptures afford no —— to this pretended 
annihilation of filial duty. The reasoning by which an attempt 
is made to support this position, bet imto which, for dlivinus 
reasons, we cannot enter, will, we think, upon that serious 
examination which the intelligent author is so well able to give 
it, be found defective. There is another pomt, of a physical 
nature, let which he appeays to us to be wi ‘ong; we mean, ila 
<’ oncluding that an infant imbihes © with the milk the bad dis- 
positions, and evil propensities, of the Ser Tere as the 
jow ways ef thinking---the mean and grovelling passions--- 
and all the base inclinations ot the lower classes of mankind ;” 
now tous this seems most fanciful ; that disease, and any con- 
stitutional defects, may be inyparted by the nurse tothe infant 
at her breast, we can readily conceive; but that the child can 
imbibe her inclinations and pe sions, we shall require some 
very strong arguments indeed, and supported by very strong 
facts, too, before we can be brought to believe it. Indeed, if 
there were any foree in this aryument, it would cut with a 
double edge. For, as there are mothers, in every class of 
ife, who have “ bad dispositions and evil propensities,” it is 
perfectly elear, on the author's own system, that such mothers 


? 


subject 
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ought not to suckle their own children ;---and then a medical 
attendant, befo xe he could give proper advice to a female 
patient, on such a subject, would be reduced to the ne see 
of instituting a rigid enquiry into the properties of her mine 
the nature of her inclinations, and the strength and manage- 
’ her passions. And thus a vast field for medical spe- 
nm would be opened to every medical practitioner in the 
old-fashioned art of micavifery; a word which we use with 
rredt deferé nce to our female readers, and not v t some 
ipprehension of incurrin: 1@ their re proof for the employment of 


¢ 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
c 


an expressio : which they have ne: ‘ly excluded frou thei r voca- 


r¢ ‘ 


bulary. ‘The author i 1S of opinion, that the period at which 
reason begi ns to assert her prerogative in the human mind, 

as to render extr-me vigilance and circumspection nec¢ wen , mn 
aoe nent of a child, is so early a: y the oo gee the 
third year. ‘$his period may, probably, differ in different 


children ; ‘the faculties of the n ind, like fs strength of the 
body, beginning to unfold themselves earlier in some sub jects 


than in others. His remarks, however, on the mode cf treat- 
ment to which children should be:subjected, are highly prope 
and judicious. 

At this early period of life, it is usual fer the perverseness of 
human nature to shew itself, in the most t glaring light 5 and it is, 
therefore, upon a judicious exertion of the pa rental author ity, ora 

culpable weakness at this momentoas ¢risis, that, in a great measure, 
the temper, disposition, and happiness of the child depend; as well 
as the comfort and future ease of the parents themselves. It is at 
this period, that the parental authority is to be for ever established, or 
for ever Jost. A little proper resolution, now, happily exerted, 
saves an infinity of future trouble ; the opposite conduct is productive 
ofa world of vexation aud uneasiness. Obstinacy and perverseness are 
the noxious weeds of uncultivated nature, and are now never to be 
eradicated. 

“« If the wayward propensities of a child’s temper be now given 
way to, it will quickly. perceive the conquest which it hiss made ; will 
ever aftef retain the empire it has acquired ; and always will be, in 
the strictest sense of the werd, a snoiled child. It may easily be 
conceived that such a child, if it live to years of puberty, will make a 
vicious and profligate character : so that this circumstance alone, may, 
in a great measure, account for the increase of that vice which is the 
subject of the following sheets. Too great indulgence of the ill 
humours of children, gives their passions tall scope, and adds a still 
greater force to their already’ « overweening power. Having no proper 
check nor controul, they indulge every bad propensity of their nature, 
and, when married, are still “the slaves of theié passions, which at 
length urge them on to the commission of the foulest crime which a 
married person can commit. Wrh the utmost attention, therefore, 
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must the faults, above enumerated, be effaced from the inf 
ere time and indulgence have acquired for them an unc 
power. 

These are truths confirmed by daily experience. ‘The pro- 
pensity to lying in children is also, in a manner, natural to 
them, and should ] be decidedly checked on its first appearance. 
The author’s views on all these topics, which cannot be too 
strongly enforced upon parents, are perfectly correct. The 
chapter on “ Boarding Schools” is written with great tempe- 
rance, discretion, and judgment. Te avoids the error into 
which Mr. Chirol has fallen, and, instead of adopting the pre- 
judices of preceding writers, labours to correct them. i 
Moir, who has written on this subject, appears to have 
plied Mr. Chirol with that exhaustless fund of invective, 
which he has so copiously drawn. Speaking of box 
schools, Mr. Moir says, “ like all things in a mercenary wor 
they are, under.the semblance of seminaries for education, 
with a few respectable ar yar mere shops of traflic, where 
idleness, insipidity, and extravagance, are me a a stated 
price; and where impos ure is so perfectly rec dur to a sys- 
tem, that the least is, invariably, perform GP pro} ortion as 
the most is promised. It is from Treny nurseries of vice, 
depravity, and disease, that the public sucks in most of her 
pollution, that her vitals are habitually corrupted, her exer- 
tions crippled, and her hopes defeated ;---thus the. general 
taste is vitiated by an imperious bias for sensual indulgence ; 
and thus many may have the misfortune to ve placed in situa- 
tions the most conspicuous, witho ut proper knowledge of 
what they owe to God or man.” 

On this general condemnation, the author truly remarks 
‘* that there is too much reason to complain of these insti n. 
tions, is the almost unanimous opinicn of every impartial per- 
SON } but we may charitably hope, that few of ‘the: m, in com- 
parison, merit the extreme censure of this writer, whose zeal, 
in this instance, appears to have ran lrun}] away with hin 
discretion and sn This is a good lesson for Mr, Chiro}, 
who stands precisely in the same predicament. On his obser- 
vations, respecting the education of children, by their parents, 
he has anticipated many of our sentiments on the subject, the 
explanation of which we had reserved for our ultimate 


‘ 


of Mr. Chirol’s publication. Indeed, oi are so Sbvfoue 1. 
every man of reflection, that, had not Mr. Chirol been. a 
system-monger, and, of ‘course, resolved io make every thing 
bend to his 2 bie they could hot, we are persuaded, have 


escaped his notic 
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* This writer is of opinion, that ‘ parents are best qualified to 
superintend the education of their children ;’ because, being ‘ anxious 
for their welfare, they regard whatever affects their minds and manners 
with equal concern ; are naturally shy of their preferences and aver 
sions in every thing they do, and about whatever exercises their tender 
attentions, or is most apt to win and engross their young hearts.’ 

“* There can be no doubt, but that the affection of a parent will 
induce her to take more care of the education of her child, as far as 
the parent’s abilities extend, and to enter more heartily into its 
interests and concerns, than an indifferent person can be supposed to 
do; and, for this reason, she might seem to be the fittest person to 
intrust with the child’s education: but, if we consider the other 
side of the question, such preponderating reasons will appear, as 
seem to decide the argument in the negative. 

“€ In the first place, it must be observed, that the education of 
chiJdren is an.art, which requires very peculiar abilities, and stands in 
need of very singular qualifications to enable any one to discharge that 
most important trust with advantage to the pupil of her instruction. 
These qualifications are very different from those which this writer 
has enumerated ; and they require singular good sense, to attain to 
them, even in a tolerabl> degree. Parents, in general, for this writer 
seems to have made no exceptions, are evidently not endowed with 
these requisites; and, therefore, very few of them are competent to 
educate their offspring in a proper manner, Now, the peculiar abili- 
ties of every instructor of youth, and the qualifications which she 
ought to possess, are a thorough and intimate acquaintance with such 
useful and elegant acquirements, as may fit the pupil to fil] and adorn 
the station in which she is placed by Providence with credit and with 
honour. Besides these, she should have a thorough knowledge of 
human nature ; a facility of penetrating mto the temper and disposi- 
tion of the pupil; and a sound judgment in accommodating her 
mode of instruction to that particular temper. To all this must be 
added, a command of temper on the part of the teacher; patience, 
gentleness, and perfect impartiality; together with such a winning 
softness of manners, as may insensibly instil instruction into the 
youthful mind, instead of forcing it by harshness and severity. 

** In the second place, it is almost impossible for a parent, who 
has several children, to preserve such a strict impartiality, towards 
them all, as not to let it be perceived that she is fonder of one of 
them than she is of another: this circumstance, alone, is almost an 
insurmountable objection to this mode of education. Nor do those 
parents obviate this objection, or act upon a wise and prudent plan, 
who, having determined to educate their own children, think it 
incumbent on them to lay aside the affection of a parent, and to 
assume ail the austerity which belongs to a teacher. By acting thus, 
affection is quickly supers. ded by fear, and their children, not unfre- 
quently, dislike and hate them for the remainder of their lives, ‘To 
steer in the exact line between indulgence, on the one hand, and 
sevil.ty on the other—to preserve the affection due to the parent along 
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with the awe attached to the instructor, is to arrive at a degree of 
perfection in the art of teaching, which very few, if any, can, rea- 
sonably, hope to attain. Let ‘them shold the scales with however 
even, however steady an hand, it is almost impossible but that the 
one or the other of them will sometimes preponderate. 

“ In the third place, where’ there are several children, they can- 
not all be, constantly, under the parent's eye, and by an imercourse 
with servants and dependants in the intervais of absence, the care 
and the labour of months and years may perhaps be overthrown ina 
single hour, Parents must, oceasionally, visit their neighbours, and, 
in ‘the ordinary oceasions of life, be, necessarily. cbsent, very fre- 
quently,- from their charge, and in these spaces they will uvieara 
more of what is good, and imbibe more oi ‘what is bad, than can, 
easily, be conceived. 

** For such reasons the author feels himself necessitated to dissent 
trom the respectable writer before-mentioned, in the opinion, that 
pgtents are the most proper persons to superinter 1d the education of 
thete offspring ; and he swpposes that sv cogent are the reasons, that 
they will induce the majority of his readers Pe coincide with him, 
To himself, however, these reasons are decidedly convincing.’ 


We certainly coincide with him nearly, if not altogether, to 
the full extent of his conclusion, and we further agree with 
him in thinking, that the best pian of education for females 
is, by a private governe SS; under the immediate eye of the 
parents. Here every defect is supplied, and every danger 
avoided. But as, notwithstandi ing Mr. Chirol’s determined 
assertion to the contrary, it is not in the power of every family 
to secure such an advantage, those, who are so circumstanced, 
will be careful in the selection of a school to which their- girls 
may be sent when they have completed their seventh year. 

‘ For a well-conducted school, not one that is fashionable and 
expensiv e, may be considered as, of two evils, less than that 
of educating them at home, where there is not the advantage 
of a private governess to watch over them in the parent’s 
absence.” 

The author enters his protest against the continuance of 
girls at a boarding-school beyond. the completion of their 
twelfth year, and he supports it by some cogent reasons. He 
seems to think that the interval, between twelve and the period 
at which female education is ‘supposed to be completed, is 
pregnant with danger; since, im his opinion, pride, affec- 
tation, vanity, and extravagance, are rather encouraged than 
checked by the conductors of boarding-schools. “ How 
shamefully,” he observes, “ do the modern conductors of 
female education cherish the inborn pride of human nature, by 
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that adulation which they pay to the children of the rich and_ 
great, let their merits or attainments be what they will.” ‘This 
is, assuredly, an evil of great magnitude, and pregnant with 
very bad consequences ; and such conductors cannot be too 
severely reproved;---they are the worst of pandors, by 
adininistering tothose. baleful passions and propensities which 
it is their duty to controul and to suppress ; and which, so che- 
rished, lay the foundation 6f future misery, and, probably, of 
future sin. The author’s comments on this point are particu- 
larly forcible and just. 

The influence of the customs and manners of the age on 
the female character is ably investigated in the fifth chapter. 
In this investiga tion, the modern style of female dress, ‘4 
course, commands no small share of the author’s attentio 
He considers, and not without reason, the external appearatce 
of a woman as indicative of her inward disposition. What 
conclusion then, it is naturally asked, must we draw, when 
we see, atthe Opera, “ the young and elegant daughters of the 
nobility dressed in a style which, not long sine ec, was confined 
to the purlieus of the most infamous brothels ?” Indeed, 
almost the only mode of distinguishing the courtezan from the 
woman of virtue, at our public places, is by the superior 
decency of her dress. Do not the father and the husband, 


who thus expose the daughter and the wife, to the gaze of the 
crowd, minister to their vices? do they not, in fact, prepare 
them for prostitution and adultery ? How can women, too, expect 
to command respect from men, if they cease to respect them- 
selves? How can they imagine that homage w i “be paid t 


virtue, when they unfurl the insignia of vice? ‘They know as 


+ 
.O 


little of their interest, as of their duty, who have recourse 
such indecent exposure of their persous ; for, though they may 
raise a sensual passion, they never can excite either love or 
esteem. ‘They may be sought as mistresses; but they will be 
shunned as wives. The custom of painting the face: ind nt a : 
evidently derived from savage nations, is strongly and justly 
censured by the author. Novel- reading, and too freq uent 
attendance at the Theatre, are ranked myti the causes of the 
prevailing profligacy of female manners 


‘* The ardent passion for theatrical amusements, which seems to’ be 
one striking feature of the present times, js productive of various bad 
consequences, which greatly influence the manners, and contribute to 
form the taste of the rising generation. The English stage, it is true, 
is reformed from that gross Jibertinism which some time ago disgraced 

but yet many things are there represented, as purporting to bea 
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copy of the living manners of the times, which are highly unbecoming 
for any modést woman to see or hear. Love is the ground-work of 
almost all our dramatic productions, and this is a sufficient reason fo 
restraining the females of the present times from excessive | 

in this fashionable amusement. When the passions are 

acquire an almost uncontrollable influence ( 

stead of restraining them within just bounds, these seductive represen- 
tations of the most powerful principle of the human breast, adds fresh 
fuel to the burning flame. Surely itis 1 1¢ part of wisdom, nor 
yet is it consistent with the dictates of sound policy, nightly, to per- 
mit our females to behold representatiot there parents and guar- 
dians are held up as tyrants, placed, by an ev evil enius, over their daugh- 
ters or wards, in order to vex and torment them ; and that it is, conse- 
quently, highly povotind s-vy to elude their cares, and to throw 
themselves into the arms of the first pretty fellow who shall step for- 
ward totheir rescue. Few people of unbiassed minds and goad sense, 
will venture, seriously, to maintain the affirmative ; and yet such are 
the exhibitions offered to our eyes and understanding in the theatrical 
representations of the age.” 


It must be observed, however, that it is to the abuse, and 
not to the use, of theatrical amusements, that the author prin- 
cipally objects. In his chapter on “ the new philosophy,” he 
traces its mischievous tenets to their legitimate source ; strips 
it of its assumed garb of originality 5 and shews it to be as 
ancient, almost, as the perversion of human reason. ‘The 
prevecesbors and disciples of Epicurus taught all that is sen- 

sual in the philosophy of the modern school. Lucretius con- 
tributed his efforts to encourage and extend the natural depra- 
vity of human nature. The degeneracy of the public mind 
was the consequence; and the ruin of the empire ensued. 
Efence arose the opposition to Christianity, in the apostolic 
ages; and hence sprang the infidels of modern times. Some 
countrymen of our own lent their aid to the same abominable 
cause, and, as it has been thought expedient recently to pub- 
lish new and magnificent editions of their pe stiferous works, 
and, as their wic ‘ked tenets are not generally known, we shall 
extract the author’s brief view of the subject. 


“To effect this pupose, they have, at different times, broached 
opinions which struck at its very existence; and have invented tenets 
whose objects is to root up morality, and annihilate virtue. It has 
been a favourite axiom with these philosophers, that ‘ Man is a mere 
machine ;’ and that he acts by necessary and uvavoidable impalses, 
which he has no power to resist or coutroul. According to this doc- 
trine, Lord Herbert of Cherbury,.the first of them who “obtruded his 
opinions, of the above description, on the English nation, has, 
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amongst other wild opinions, asserted, that ‘ Lust is no more to be 
blamed than the thirst occasioned by dropsy, or the sleepiness pros 
duced by the lethargy. Mr. Hume, whose writings and opinions 
have done incalculable injury to the cause of morality, from the ele- 
gance of his compositious, and the celebrity of his name, in express 
terms declares, that ‘ Adultery must be practised if we would obtain 
all the advantages of life:’ and he frequently repeats the immoral 
maxim, that ‘ female intidelity is a small thing when known, and 
when not known, nothing.’ He says, likewise, that ‘ if it were prac- 
tised secretly and prety it would, by degrees, be thought no 
crime ;” and that, ‘‘ when generally practised, it would cease to be 
scandalous.” Lord Boling broke says, that ‘‘ modesty is inspired by 
prejudice ; that the sole foundation of it is vanity, or a wish to shew 
ourselves superior to mere animals.” He likewise says, that ‘ the 
chief end of man is to gratify the appetites and inclinations of the 
flesh :’ that ‘ adultery is no violation of the law or religion of nature ;° 
that ‘all men and women are unchaste: and ‘ that there is no such 
thing as conjugal fidelity.’ 

‘* Here is a picture of the philosophical opinions of modern infi- 
dels, sufficient to strike the soul with horror, and to sicken the heart 
with disgust.” 


Books like these ought to be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman; instead of which, a conspicuous place is 
allotted them in every library !---The seventh chapter is devoted 


to an analy sis of the two popular plays, “ Pizarro” and “ the 
Stranger,” both the productions of Kotzebue, who has ‘the 
singular merit of having been the first dramatic writer, who 
had the audacity to render vice amiable and interesting. No 
attempt could be made more destructive of the morals of 
society. And if any censorial power be really vested in the 
Lord Chamberlain, it is his bounden duty to prevent the repre- 
sentation of such scandalous productions on the British stage. 
Should any one have a doubt of the grossly immoral tendency 
of these plays, let him read this author’s account of them, 
and the doubt, we venture to assert, will be immediately 
removed. 


“* To tolerate vice, at all, is the first step towards being seduced 
by it; the rest is gradual, and almost imperceptible. It was a new 
alventure on the stage to make vice amiable ; and to place female 
infidelity in a venal point of view. No one could make use of more 
art, none could have obtained more complete success in the object at 
which he aimed, than the author of these two popular dramas. ‘To 
the present hour they are performed to crowded and splendid houses, 
both in the metropolis, and on provincial theatres, and of the vast 
nuunbers who attend the oft-repeated representation of them, not 
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one, in a thousand, perhaps, is aware of the danger with which they 
are fraught. By frequent contemplation of the vices of female liber- 
tinism, and connubial infidelity, the mind, insensibly, loses that 
abhorrence which should ever pursue those who are guilty of them ; 
and from beholding them, coupled with alleviating circumstances and 
situations calculated to excite emotions of pity, will at length be ena- 
bled to contemplate them with inditference, when not attended by 
these incidental circumstances. By this means, a way will be pre- 
pared for the greatest licentiousness and dissolution of morals.” 


It is the proper province of the stage to correct and preserve 
public morals, by lashing public vices. But, unhappily, 
in the present “a ay, its primary, and, indeed, its sole, object, 
appears to be amusement, however administered, and at what- 
ever expence. So long as this, and various other defects and 

irregularities, too notorious to require specific notice, shall be 
toler ited at our ‘Theatres, they will not be proper places of 

xt for modest and virtuous females, 

Mi ‘'s. Wolstonecroft Godwin, whose works are sufficiently 
known to the readers of this Review, is the subject of the 
ei¢hth chapter, where the auther, In his account of this extra- 
ordinary woman, draws some strong conglusions from her 
conduct and fate, in favour cf virtue, and hostile to those 
principles which that female phtosophist so strenuously 
pleaded. ‘Lhe next chapter, on “ courtship,” contains some 
very just observations on the erving sin of seduction. In the 
tenth chapter, the advantages and comforts of “ matrimony,’ 
compared with a cheerless life of celibacy, are pourtrayed with 
equal feeling and ability. In the twelfth chapter, on “ adul- 
tery,” the more immediate causes of that prevalent vice are 
indicated ; and the principal blame is ¢ast upon the woman, for 
reasons which we shall suffer the author to explain for him- 
self, 

‘-Harsh then as the opinion may, at first sight appear, yet, as 
truth must be regarded above every consideration ; and, as the opi- 
nion will not affect the worthy part of the sex, but will only shew 
the unworthy individuals in their true light; we are compelled to 
say, that, from the most accurate observation of the manners and 
customs of the world, it will appear, that for one man who may 
properly be called a seducer, ten may, with justice, be said to be 
seduced. The truth of this observation wiil.appear from the incon- 
trovertible fact, that it must be from encouragement of some 
kind or other, that any man, let his audacity or principles be 
what they may, can summon sutiicient effrontery to make a 
libertine proposal to a married women ; since those who entertain a4 
proper sense of the dignity of the female character, will always con 
sider it as the greatest insult that can be offered to them. This truth 
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amongst other wild opitiions, asserted, that-‘ Lust is no more to be 
blamed than the thirst occasioned by dropsy, or the sleepiness pro. 
duced. by the lethargy.’ Mr. Hume, whose writings and opinions 
have done incalculable injury to the cause of morality, from the ele- 
gance of his compositions, and the celebrity of his name, in express 
terms declares, that ‘ Adultery must be practised if we would obtain 
all the advantages of life:’ and he frequently repeats the immoral 
maxim, that ‘ female infidelity is a small thing when known, and 
when not known, nothing.’ He says, likewise, that ‘ if it were prace 
tised secretly and frequently, it would, by degrees, be thonght no 
crime ;" and that, ** when generally practised, it would cease to be 
scandalous,” Lord Bolingbroke says, that ‘{ modesty is inspired by 
prejudice ; that the sole foundation of it is vanity, or a wish to shew 
ourselves superior to mere animals.” He likewise says, that ‘ the 
chief end of man is to gratify the appetites and inclinations of the 
flesh :' that«‘ adultery is no viclation of the law or religion of nature ;° 
that ‘all men and women are unchaste: and ‘ that there is no such 
thing as conjugal fidelity.’ 

‘* Here is a picture of the philosophical opinions of modern infi- 
dels, sufficient to strike the sou) with horror, and to sicken the heart 
with disgust.” 


Books like these ought to be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman ; instead of which, a conspicuous place is 
allotted them in every library !---The seventh chapter is devoted 
to an analysis of the two popular plays, “ Pizarro” and “ the 
Stranger,’ both the productions of Kotzebue, who_ has - the 
singular merit of having been the first dramatic writer, who 
had the audacity to render vice amiable and interesting. No 
attempt could he made more destructive of the morals of 
society. And if any censorial power be really vested in the 
Lord Chamberlain, it is his bounden duty to prevent the repre- 
sentation of such scandalous productions on the British stage. 
Should any one have a doubt of the grossly immoral tendency 
of these plays, let him read this author's account of them, 
and the doubt, we venture to assert, will be immediately 
removed, 


“ To tolerate vice, at all, is the first step towards being seduced 
by it; the rest is gradual, and almost imperceptible. It was a new 
adventure on the stage to make vice amiable ; and to place female 
infidelity in a venal point of view. No one could make use of more 
art, none could have ubtained more complete success in the object at 
which he aimed, than the author of these two popular dramas. ‘To 
the present hour they are performed to crowded and splendid houses, 
both in the metropolis, avd on provincial theatres, and of the vast 
nunbers who attend the oft-repeated representation of them, not 
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ne, in a thousand, perhaps, is aware of the danger with which they 
are fraught. By frequent contemplation of the vices of female liber- 
tinism, and connubial infidelity, the mind, insensibly, léses that 
abhorrence which should ever pursue those who are guilty of them ; 
and from beholding them, coupled with alleviating circumstances and 
situations calculated to excite emotions of pity, will at length be ena- 
bled to contemplate them with indifference, when not attended by 
these incidental circumstances. By this means, a way will be pre- 
pared for the greatest licentiousness and dissolution of morals.” 

It is the proper province of the stage to correct and preserve 

ublic morals, by lashing public vices. But, unhappily, 
in the present day, its primary, and, indeed, its sole, object, 
appears to be amusement, however administered, and at what- 
ever expence. So long as this, and various other defects and 
irregularities, too notorious to require spécific notice, shall be 
tolerated at our Theatres, they will not be proper places of 
resort for modest and virtuous females. 

Mrs: Wolstonecroft Godwin, whose works are sufficiently 
known to the readers of this Review, is the subject of the 
eighth chapter, where the author, in his account of this extra- 
ordinary woman, draws some strong conclusions from her 
conduct and fate, in favour of virtue, and hostile to those 
principles which that female philosophist so strenuously 
pleaded. ‘Phe next chapter, on “ courtship,” contains some 
very just observations on the erving ‘sin of seduction. In the 
tenth chapter, the advantages and comforts of “ matrimony,” 
compared with a cheerless life of celibacy, are pourtrayed with 
equal feeling and ability. in the twelfth chapter, on “ adul- 
tery,” the more immediate causes of that prevalent vice are 
indicated ; and the principal blanie is cast upon the woman, for 
reasons which we shall suffer the author to explain for him- 
self, 

“ Harsh then as the opinion may, at first sight appear, yet, as 
truth must be regarded above every consideration ; and, as the opi- 
nion will not affect the worthy part of the sex, but will only shew 
the unworthy individuals in their true light; we are compelled to 
say, that, from the must accurate observation of the manners and 
customs of the world, it will appear, that for gene man who may 
properly be called a seducer, ten may, with justice, be said to be 
seduced, The. truth of this observation wiil appear from the incon- 
trovertible fact, that it must be from encouragement of .some 
kind or other, that avy man,. let his audacity or principles be 
what they may, can summon sutiicient. etfrontery to make a 
libertine proposal to a married women ; since those who entertain a 
proper sense of the dignity of the female character, will always con- 
sider it as the greatest insult that can be offered tothem. This truth 
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cannot, perhaps, be betier expressed, than, in the, words of the Jat. 
Dr. Moore. 

«** A woman,’ says he ‘ by her manner, by ber looks, and by a 
thousand similar manceuvres, can express her inclinations as well as by 
words : when these are directed, by a lady, to auy particular man, 
before he speaks of love, she must be considered as the aggressor ; for, 
without such encouragement, a man of discernment would never 
venture to address her ov the subject.’ Andin another part of the 
same work, the same idea is expressed in language very little differing 
from the above. As this opinion must approve itself to unprejudiced 
reason, it will receive confirmation from the following argument. 

‘¢ The moment a mani mentions his love to a married woman, she 
cannot but see his drift ; after which, if she permit him to continue 
or renew the subject, what construction can be made, but that it is 
agreeable to her. ‘The same observation holds good when a married 
man talks of Jove to ap unmarried woman : if she be not a child or 
an idiot, she must know that he cannot mean honourable love; she 
must know what he really does mean: and she, who allows herselt 
to be led though, by a circuitous path, to the point’she -has in her 
eye, cannot be said to be seduced; unless it is thought that a woman 
may be seduced without being deceived.” (Moore's Mordaunt, vol, 
i, p. 108.") 

It will certainly be difficult for the most zealous advocates 
for female virtue to elude the force of this reasoning. Towards 
the close of his book, the author suggests some punishments 
for persons guilty of adultery, and the advice which he gives 
on this head to the virtuous females in the upper classes of 
society, is deserving their most serious consideration. 


** Lostead of receiving into society the married female who has vio- 
lated her connubial vows, and brought misery. upon a busband, and 
disgrace upon her children ; let her be excluded, for ever, from the rank 
where, heretofore, she was treated with respect due only to virtuous 
and worthy females ; and let her, in privity and penitence, endeayour 
to make her peace with God, and with her own conscience.” 


Upon the whole, we regard this as one of the most useful 
and valuable publications which has issued from the press 
for a long time. The arguments are, generally, con- 
ducted with ability, and conclusive in their effect; while the 
principles and sentiments are uniformly sound, moral, and 
pious. We trust, for the honour of the age, that its success 
will, in some measure, correspond with its merit. And, in this 
pope, we recommend to the correction of the author, about 

f-a-dozen grammatical inaccuracies, which we have observed 
in different parts of the work ; and which he ‘will easily disco- 
ver, without any assistance from us. 
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Strictures on the present Government, civil, military, and politica’, 
of the British Possessions in India ; including a view of the 
recent transactions in that country, which ‘have tended to alie- 
nate the affections of the natives; in a leiier from an officer, 
resident on the spot, to his friend in England, .8vo. Pp. 224. 
Hatchard. 


{ne recent transactions referred to in this letter were the events 
attendant on the memorable mutiny of the native troops at Vel- 
lore, occasioned by one of the most wild, extravagant, and sense- 
less measures, which human folly ever engendered ;---we 
mean the order to the Sepoys to cut off their whiskers, and to 
alter their turbans. An alteration in the dress of an European 
soldier is a matter of such little importance, and of such fre- 
quent occurrence, as to be deemed wholly unworthy of atten- 
tion. And it would scem, at first sight, a most extraordinary 
circumstance, that an order, apparently so insignificant in its 
object, and so indifferent in itself, should be productive of effects 
so serious and so lamentable, as to shake even the very basis of 
our Indian empire. But, to those who are acquainted with the 
manners and customs, and, above al], with the religious preju- 
dices, of the Mast, all of which this strange order went directly 
to violate, in points, by the natives themselves, deemed essen- 
tial, the events which followed the attempt to carry it into exe- 
cution, will appear only to be the natural consequences of the 
cause; and, consequently, such as might have been foreseen, 
and ought to have been prevented. 

The writer of this letter professes to have passed one-half of 
his life in India ; and its contents evidently prove, that, what- 
ever opportunities for study and observation his professional life 
may have afforded him, he has fully availed himself of them, 
for the acquisition of that knowledge which is most useful, and, 
indeed, necessary, to every resident in that country. He has 
thus been enabled to throw great light on the interior govern- 
ment and policy of our Eastern territory; and, we are con- 
cerned to add, he has exhibited such gross defects, and such 
glaring abuses, in its administration, and in its general conduet, 
as call most loudly for correction and reform. Indeed, with 
the exception of Mr. Hastings, who laid the foundation of the 
greatness of the British empire in the-east, and of Marguis 
Wellesley, who not only pursued 2 congenial system, but who, 
by the efforts of a mind richly stored with enlarged and expan- 
sive views of policy, chalked out new plans of improvement, the 
British governors of the east have betrayed little else than weak- 
ness and inconsistency. ° 
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368 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


When the extent, the wealth, and the political mportence, 
of this remote portion of the British empire, wre duly considered, 
the author is justified in his expressions of surprize, that it 
should engage so small a share of the public attention in this 
country. 


“We are naturally, therefore, at a loss to account for the little 
regard paid by the English nation to all subjects and arvangemen 
relative to India; and at 2 greater loss to conceive, how a people, so 
jealous of trusting unlimited power in the hands of their ministers, or 
apy executive officers, should leave such an emptre at the entire mer- 
cy of a few individuals ; nor think it worth their while to interest 
themselves further on the subject. Itis true, indeed, that when any 
person has been brought forward, from self-interested or party motives, 
to answer for mal-practices or misdemeanors, said to have been -com- 
mitted in these distant possessions, a hue and cry has been raised 
against him, and a parliamentary enquiry has actually taken place ; 
but this has proceeded on a narrow basis, totally insutlicient to lay a 
foundation for the energetic government of an empire, largeys in extent, 


population, and value, than most of the kingdoms on the continent of 


Europe. ‘ 

** To acommon observer it would indeed appear, that the British 
nation in general, supposed none interested in the affairs of India, but 
the directors and proprietors of Judia Stock ; and that, therefore, no- 
thing is requisite, but to place proper restrictions upon their dividends, 
and obtain security for their surplus revenue being carried to the 
national credit in ‘the ways and means ;° or, in other words, that 
Hindostan, with all its policy, revenue, and commerce, is the private 
property of the East India Company, and therefore not worth looking 
after by the nation, I believe this is a national trait in our chaiacter ; 
and that, were the whole empire in India to fall to pieces, .it would 
cause as little national regret, and less noise, than would be occa- 
sioned by the loss of the dirtiest little island, or smallest colonial pro- 
vince, in other parts.of the world, which may have usually been cal- 


led national property.” 


If we, however, do not place proper value on our Eastern 
possessions, Buonaparte does ; and, we may be sure, whenever 
a favourable opportunity shall occur, he will spare no pains to 
_wrest them from us. Indeed, it will be found, that, even now, 
the means are preparing, and that his agents in that country 
are neither inactive nor unknown. ‘The powers of governniciit, 
in Hindostan, are, as our readers probably know, vested in the 
hands of a governer, and three members of the council, one of 
whom is the commander-in-chief of the troops, and tlie other 
two civil servants of the company. All questions are decided 
by agnajority; the governor having a casting vote. Here it 
would seem, that as much intrigue and cabal prevail as in the 
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courts of Europe ; the commander-in-chief generally having 
an opposite interest, and consequently setting himself up as an 
opponent, to the governor-general. Patronage and influence, 
as may be supposed, are the great objects of competition. 


“Tt is not in my power to describe the action and reaction of these 
cabals; but nothing is done without them. ‘There bas been, for many 
years, such a succession of Scotch and Irish at the head of the Board of 
Controul, both as governors and commanders in chief in India, that 
‘the country is inundated with persons from those parts of the united 
kingdom ; and they are not only set, but kept, in motion,—pulling for 
lucrative commands and appointments, according to the quarter from 
which the person in power derives his birth. In these realms, we 
never hear of your Portlands, your Bedfords, or your Richmonds ? 
bui, Whether you are acquainted or connected with the wife of the 
private secretary to the Governor or Commander in chiet—of the adju- 
tant or quarter-master-general of the army—the chief secretary to 
government : —but, above all, should you have been at a country dan- 
cing-school with the wife or daughter of any person in power, your 
fortune is sure of being made. In short, we have as many families 
and compacts as you have ; and with as many petty and Jocal interests, 
continually playing into each other's hands, or wrangling for the loaves 
aod fishes. And, indeed, there is a little prospect, under the present re- 
gime, of seeing any stop put to these cabals ; for, whilst every ship 
from Europé brings out an inyestment of sisters and female cousins, 
to supply recruits to the fading branches of each family interest, you 
have only the option left. you, of marrying into a league of Bond- 
street, versus Leadenhall-street, or of remaining an insulated bache- 
lor, without an appointment: for, since the days of the old court of 
France, no part of the world has been so famous for petticoat interest 
as India is at this very moment.” 


So long, indeed, as the present anomalous system shall con- 
tinue to prevail, we agree, with our author, that this species of 
evil can never be eradicated; all that the wisest governor can 
_do is to modify its effects. ‘The disadvantages wader which a 
governor labours, who just arrives from Europe, ignorant of the 
country, the affairs of which he is sent to direct, are duly.consi- 
dered ; but still the writer of this letter is decidedly of opinion, 
and he assigns very satisfactory grounds for his vpinion, that 
such a governor is greatly to be preferred to one who has been 
brought up inthe company’s service, and who has spent a great 

rtion of his lifein the country. These reasons will be found 
in p. 21, 22. ; wig 

The evils resulting from’ the appointment of what ‘may. be 
termed a local governor, cr, as the author calls him, a civitian, 
‘ate imputable to his life and education; for the particulars of 
which the author refers to the clegant detail of the Maremwe 
No, 150, Vol. 37, December, 1810. Bb . ’ 
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Wellesley, in the minute of council, wherein he depicts the 
evil consequences of the “ old-school” method of educating a 
young man for the civil seivice, 


** Happily,” adds the author, ‘ the College of Bengal promises to 
remedy the evils above related; for nothing can be more obvious, 
than that a young man, una quainted with the language of the dis- 
trict in which he is employed, must be at the mercy cf some native 
interpreter or Dubash, 

‘‘ A college education is pregnant with infinite advantages to a 
coast civilian ; for here several languages are spoken, and the difficulty 
to be overcome is, not that of Jearning all these languages, but of 
commencing upon one of them, without being obliged todo so. A 
tolerable proficiency in one, will tead -to a practical and progressive 
knowledge of the others, without laborious attention. Heretofore, 
the number of the Janguages on the coast* was reckoned a good ex- 
cuse for not studying any of them; and was, therefore, eagerly seiz- 
ed by the civilians of the ‘ old school.” From the zeal, ability, and 
extraordinary cinulation of the young men already educated at, and 
sent from, the college of Fort William, there is the most confident 
hope, that in a few years, the whole system of dubashery (so dis- 
graceful to the British name and character) will be utterly abolished ; 
and that no class of natives will be allowed to intervene, between the 
cultivator of the soil and the officer of Government.” 


We always were of opinion that the Marquis Wellesley ren- 
dered a most essential service to the country, by the establish- 
ment of the College in question ; but, among a multitude of 
evils arising from the present system of governing our Indian 
empire by a company of traders in Leadenhall-street, whose 
chief care is toincrease their dividends, is the opposition which 
the Directors of the company have given to this college, ever 
since it was founded. ‘They have always carped at the eapence, 
regardless of the advantages ; and ag the good effects of it are so 
obvious, and so much has been, said of them, that they are 
afraid openly to suppress it, they have adopted a plan, prepara- 
tory to that measure, of establishing a college in England, which 
never will, or can, answer the same purpose. It is, however, a 
matter of much too great consequence, to be left to the discre- 





—— 


* The vernacular languages on the coast are these : 
- .§. The Gentoo or Telinga. 
> 2. Tamul,. or Malabars of Coromandel. 

3. Canaries of Mysoor and Canara. 

4. Malayala, or real Malabars (of the W. coast.) 

The other languages, used in revenue and judicial affairs aud corres 
pondence, are: 1, The Duknie (Hindostayie, south of the Nerbudda.} 

-2, Mabratta. 3. Persian. 4. Arabic. 
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tion of the chartered sovereigns of tie east; the Board of Con- 
troul-ought to take up the business; and, if their powers should 
prove inadequate to the object, Parliament shouid interpose its 
‘authority. 

The jealousy which prevails between the officers of the regu- 
lars and those of the native corps, the source whence it pro- 
_ceeds, and the dangereus effects which it produces, are pour- 
trayed, in a style, and with a spirit, which prove that the author 
understands his subject, and does not shrink from the full dis- 
cussion of it. ‘The commander-in-chief always sides with the 
regulars, and his partiality, of which instances are here ad- 
duced, is both disgraceful to hunseli, injurious to the service, 
and destructive of the best interests of the country. 


«* When ‘a commander in chief takes every opportunity of shewing 
partiality to one branch, aiid of degrading the other, by his private, 
no less than his-public conduct, towards thea; when he enters vpou 
asystématic plan of setting them at variance, and encouraging jea- 
lousy as much as he can, by giving every stafi appointment and 
command, worth holding, to the party he espouses; when he allows 
reports to go from his own family, uncontradicted, that he is order- 
ed, from’ the Horse-Guards, to disgust the Company's ‘officers, as a 
means of making them more readily enter into the King’s service, 
should an opportunity occur; and, finally, when every measure he 
enforces may be brought as an undeniable proof of an organized sys- 
tem, conformable to these reports (whether true or false ;)—I say, 
under these circumstances, is it to be expected, that the jealousies, 
which had nearly expired when he arrived in India, should.be extin- 
guished; or, rather, that they should not be brightened up into a 
flame. 

“The arrogance and overbearing insolence, of some of the 
favourites selected for the most important commands, has tended to 
complete ,the disgust, drafted out at head-quariers. When it is 
recollected, that a King’s officer, only yesterday arrived in the country, 
‘may be selected, from the seniority of his commission, to commanda 
station, at which 5 or 8,000 Sepoys may be cantoned, you would 
naturally suppose him diffident enough of hia own local knowledge, 
to feel obliged to any Company's officer, for occasional information on 
subjects, to whicl. he must, of necessity, be a total stranger. But 
this, alas! is seldom the case: his pride is, burt at the idea of 
receiving information from a Company's otlicer, on any military ques- 
tion. He has himself commanded a ‘ corps of blacks,’ in the West« 
Indies; or, has seen a corps of Turks, or Albanians, in Egypt. 
Hence the arrogance of a reply to a lieytenant-colonel, of 25 years 
standing, who commauded a corps of Sepoys, and asked a King’s 
colonel {commanding the statiou) leave, for his Sepoys to attend an 
annual Hindoo festival; urging, when this was denied, that it had 
been an invarialle custom to grant the leave, for the 25 vears he had 
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872 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


been in the service.---‘ Then, replied the commandant (who was not 
three years old when the lieutenant-colonel entered the army) ° J, 
Theodosius Pompadere Mount-Razor, colonel, commanding the* ** 
** donow abolish, and put a stop to the said custom, in its 20is 
year !' turning upon his heel, on finishing the sentence, 

** Is such conduct likely to gain the confidence and good-will of an 
army, (with which you must act on service) or to create its disgust ? 
How different is it from that of General Wellesley or Lord Lake, who well 
knew the value of gaining, by conciliation, the confidence, esteem, 
and gratitude of men who had tofight under them; and yet, what 
officers ever arrived in India originally with stronger prejudic es against 
the Company's army ?---But they had sense enough to sacrifice them 
for the benetit of the public service. 

“What, however, might not be expected from ignorant and up- 
start petty commandants, when the commander in chief himself could 
interrupt an officer, who was assuring him of the fidelity and Joyalty 
of the Sepoy corps he commanded, ‘with these words-- Sir, to cut 
short, I'll tell you what it is,---I1 don’t believe one word that you, or 
any other officer, may tell me, respecting the fidelity ot the corps he 
himself, commands!" Was not this, (besides putting a stop to all 

confidence, by giving the lie direct) nearly as much as to say, that 
there was as little lo nyalty amongst the European officers, as amongst 
the Sepoys; aud that the former winked at, if they did not encou- 

age, the latter, in disaffection? Nay, an officer, who had, ina pri- 
vate letter, ¢ — information to head q juarters, of the objections then 
making by tae Sepoys against the turbans, was accused of having in- 
stigated en n, as the public objections, afterwards, correspond with 
the private le ter. 

“Tt would appear, in furtherance of the premeditated system from 
the Horse Guards, as if an unity of interests had been suspected at 
head-quarters, by the assiduity with which the European ofhcers 
were invariably attempted to be degradea in the eyes of the Sepoys. 

At the cantonments where none but Company's troo - were stati ione d, 


King’ S © fh cers were in d ustrious ly sou ght \ atter, whi yf 20) k mig ht Clie 
tile them to sv persede all the lieu te nant-co Tenant commanding the 
nitive Corps. No class of people in the world are so su scepti ble 


ot the: 3c impre 581 OUS as the natives of India; and to withdraw cobphe- 


de ce from a command) ng o fticer, is always the surest mode of with- 
drawing the respect of the Sepoys from him also. It was the common 
talk and observation amongst th em, that now-a-days they were alwi 
commanded by Kine’s officers, who did not understand their custom 
and that their own officers hed no weight or consequence leit, ever 
sufficient to obtain them justice when thev were aggrieved, 

** Added to this, a most severe system of discipline was put into the 
hands of the Sepoy officers, to be entorced upon their men ; avd 
orders were given, of a nature so re pugnant to the pre} idices of th 

cast, that m: ny officers, commending corps, declared they would 
stand the decision of a general cou rte martial, rather than enforce 
them ; especially that, respecting the glipping of the Sepoys’ whiskers. 
ludeed, very few commanding officers bag even yeutuied to inform 
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‘their men that such an order existed ; and this wil! account for its not 
generally appearing in the list of grievances, at which a great person 
bas endeavoured to exult; not surmising, that the order had been 
industriously concealed from the know ledge of the Sepoys. 

We wish we knew the names of the “ King’s colonel,” and 
the “ commander-in-chief,” who could betray suc! ignorance 
and insolence as are here described. Their conduct was 
most disgraceful and most mischievous, and the /east punish- 
ment which it deserved was a declaration of their incapacity 
ever to hold any commission in India. It would seem, indeed, 
from this statement, that the order, which was the immeddiale 
eause of the mutiny at Vellore, which we always ascribed to 
the folly, ignorance, and obstinacy , of an individual, was part of 
a system, ‘and such a system as nething but the most incorri- 
gible perverseness and stupidity could ever have formed or have 
acted upon. How any mance ould be ignorant of the danger of 
shocking the prejudices of the natives, by a violent interposi- 
tion with those habits and customs to which the y were scrupu- 
lously and religiously attached, we caunot conceive. ‘The « ‘Heet 
of such conduct a child might, we should think, have antici- 
pated. We have read, with surprize aud disgust, the account 
which the author gives of the various means devised by the 
commanders-in-chief for disgracing the company's officers in 
the eyes of their men. It will scarcely be credited by English 
readers, that even the power of p ardon, vested in the comiman- 
der-in-chief, was, by him, exercised for the same odious pur- 
pose; mercy having been extended to “ officers dismissed for 
crimes which rendered them unworthy of commissions in any 
service.” Even on the night of the massacre at Vellore, the 
main-guard was mounted by an officer who had thrice been par- 
doned for being “ drunk on duty,” and was only released by 
orders from head- -quarters, the very day before, from confine- 
ment, for the same crime. ‘These tacts are almost i incrediple. 
Had they occurred in England, the whole country would hav 
been i in a flame, and the commander-in-chief would have } 
mace to answet for his misdeeds, in a way that w mac! 


effectually deterred all future coinmanders from followin 
bad an example, 

Many of the prejudices of the native soldicrs, consisting of 
Mussulmans, Hindoos, and Pariahs, » had gradually vie! 
the kind mal sonnei itory conduct which they had exp: 
in the Company’ Ss service ; and, mn process of time, th 
heen Induced so to alter thei ‘IF Us il h: ub lin ents, that ut the a 
when the order alluded to was issued, the turban cons 
almost the only difference between their dress, and thet of on 


European soldier. ‘This, and indeed every circumstan 
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tending the transaction, only served to deprive the conduct 
of the parties of even the shadow of an excuse. 


‘* For many years, every battalion had a turban ef tts own pattern ; 
but it being deemed, at head. quarters, that one uniform tarban would 
unprove the general appearance of the whole army, a pattern was 
approved of, and established in general orders of the 15th of March, 
1797, which has ever since been in use, throughout the army, with 


the *excepuion of two corps. Lately, however, such a system of 


innovation had pervaded the precincts of head-qnarters, that ¢is tur- 
ban was not deemed appropriate, and another pattern was conse- 
quently established. 

‘ Every atempt at improvement in the dress or discipline of an 
army, is te be considered as very laudable: but, in this instance, it 


would certainly have been prudent, to consider the consequences of 


forcing a new pattern, (which was as nearly a drummer's cap, as 
could be made with blue cloth, instead of felt or Jeather) upon an 


army of forty theaoand men, “whe n they openly came forward and 
declared, that to wear it would disgrace them in the eyes of . elr 
families and casts; th } they would suiler death rather than wear it ; 


that they ha ! fought and conguc ted 1 for the Company, from childhood. 
i) theirold turbans, and w« te ready to co so still; but that they could 
hot, without disgrace aud loss o FP Ci ‘ast, wear the Rew turban, from its 
reseroblance to a bat and drummer's cap. ‘These sentiments were not 
concealed, but openly expressed and avowed, and reported to head- 
quarters eboui the Gth of May, being two months previous to the 
inassacre at Vellore. The consequcnce was, that nineteen men were 
seized, and sent down trom Vellore, under a guard of dragoons, to 
be tried at Madras: two were se Ebdon one thousand lashes, and the 
rest five buadred each, for thus openty declart ng, that religtous preju- 
dice forlad icir wearing turbans of the } wrescrived pattern. 

** Notwithstanding this severity, and the commander in chief's 
official decliranion, that “ he would consider the smallest hesitation, 
on the part ot the native commissioned officers, in making up, and 
immediately we — the new turban, asa sufficient ground for their 
being dismissed the service, in general orders without a court-martial;” 
yet every day sconate to light further symptoms of discontent and 
dissatisfaction, if not of mutiny. 

* Notwithstanding the commander in chief's assertion, (in the 
curious paper above ‘alluded to) that he heard no more of the discon- 
tents, until the end of June, yet we tind, on the twenty-first of June, 
a Subader was actually dismissed the service, without a court-martial, 
in general orders, and that the recommendation of the commander ip 
chief; not indeed for ietusing to wear the turban himself, but for not 
exerting himself to compel the Sepoys of his corps to wear it. 

‘The contagion had vow spread its secret influence throughout the 
army ; aod as all publi ic red ress was denied, the Sepoys had nothing 
left. but to try anderhand me asures, to prevent the disgrace (real or 
fictitious) with which ‘the y deemed them elves threatened, 
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“ The commander in chief had taken the sentiments of a com- 
mittee, formed of experienced officers, whether there were real 

rounds of an objection against the turban or not; and from what I 
can learn, the court expressed its opinion nearly in these words: ‘ that 
the objection made by the Sepoys to the turban, originated in the jea- 
Jous and lively prejudices of the natives in any matter respecting dress, 
(in this country, so intimately connected with cast and religion) act- 
ing upon the weak minds of illiterate and uniformed men,’ The 
commander in chief appears to have considered prejudice, as a thing 
easily to be overcome where there existed no real objection to the 
materials of which the turban was formed; such as hog's leather on 
the heads of Mussulmans, or cow's on those of Hindoos. He did 
not reflect, that the less grounds there was for real objection, the 
stronger must be that prejudice which could oppose it; or that, had 
there existed any real objection, it would have been no longer a pre- 
judice, but a real grievance that he was endeavouring to force upon 
them. Whatever construction or definition he might put upon the 
term * prejudice,’ deceived by the ominous cessation of former cla- 
mour and murmur (now subsided into secret plots) he determined to 
pospone the publication of a general order, which had been proposed 
by government, to assuage the irritated feelings of the native army, 
under these impressions : ‘ that since he had last the honour of addres- 
sing government, he had heard nothing more: which led him to hope, 
that the disinclination to the turban had become more feeble, or 
perhaps, that reports had been exaggerated.’ But alas ! the publication 
of the order would now have been too late ; for whilst he was penning 
his letter to government, at Rimdidroog, on the gih of July, the 
mutineers in Vellore were only waiting for the dark cioak of night, to 
execute their bloody vengeance upon their innocent officers; many 
of whom were sympathizing with them, on the hard necessity of 
enforcing orders, so repugnant to the feelings of men, on whose 
fidelity and attachment they were to depend in the day of action. 

“© The massacre at Vellore was the signal of a general disaffection 
throughout the whole army; and notwithstanding the eagerness with 
which it was endeavoured to blind some persons, in the belief, that 
the wound was only partial, and instigated by the sons of Tippoo Sultan, 
yet the same spirit of mutiny and revolt being manifested from north 
to south ot our possessions (in Madras, at Hyderabad, Travancore, &c. 
where it was not even asserted the sons vi ‘Tippoo had the smallest 
influence) it was soon too fully proved, that the blow had been aimed 
at our very existence in India.” 


Surely, the conduct of such a coumnander should have formed 
the subject of a very serious investigation ; and, certain it is, 
he ought to have been brought to a most severe account. There 
is, however, but one radical cure for an evil, which, if not 
taken in time, will, ere long, work its own cure, in a way highly 
destructive of our interests in the cast. That is, by putting 
the whole political and miitary government of India, in the 
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hands of the crown ; by taking all the company’s troops into 
the King’s service } and by destroying r all distinctions between 

them and E surope: ans, except such as relate to the purchasé of 
commissions, and-to the attainment of rank by seniority. The 
government of thirty millions of souls, by‘a few merch: ints, is 
such an anomaly in polities as the w orld never before witnessed, 
and as nothing but the existence of the fact before our eyes, 
could render credible. Whether or no it is beneficial to the 
public that a monopoly of any kind si ould be granted to the 
company, we pretend not to decide. But most certain we are, 
thatsuch monopoly should be purely commercial All territo- 
rial, political, and military authority, should vest in the Crown, 
Unless some such alteration as that here quggested be adopted, 
at the ex pi ry ation of the company’s chart¢r, we are convinced that 
ourveten in the East will soon be at an end. Sous circumstances 
indeed, concur to threaten the annihilation of British power in 
that quarter of i globe; the native princes, who dreaded the 
ascendancy of Vip poo Suli: un, were happy to see his throne 
overturned, and his dominions subdued, by the Enghsh. But, 
that object of thei: ap preliension being rei noyed, they view the 
invieased pewer of his conquerors with jealousy, and would 
gladly embrace any favourable opportunity for the establish- 
meut of their own independence, on the ruins of the British 
ewpire. Having noticed the discontents prevalent among the 
native princes, the author observes : 


** T now leave you to judge, whether I am right or wrong, in ven- 
turing to suggest our jate rapid prosperity in this part of India; as not 
entirely ynconnected with the general disaffection, just manifested on 
the coastof Coremandel. If “l am tight, much blame will attach to 
those who urg ‘ the recal of the Marquis Wellesley, at a period when 
his pervs were so much required, before he could.put the finishing 
hand to his unportant and brilliant administration ; and also to those, 
whe could seppose, that the interior regulation and consolidation of an 
MmMense enipire, did not require as much energy and ability, as the 
rapid conquest of it. 

“ Has the solidity of Buonaparte’s power been founded by over- 
running the continent of Europe ; or by the interior civil and political 
i angements, he subsequently tormed throughout it?—No ; you ob- 
liged i Be onaparte most essentially, when you hastily recalled Marquis 
‘\ ¥* bee sles by 


li was a most inpolitie step to recall a nobleman who had 
acne mere for India than all the governors together, since Mr. 
Piast ngs 5 nobleman, whose comprehensive miud grasped, as 
it were, Intuitively, al! the complicated interests of that mighty 
ewpire, and whose decisive spirit instantly adopted and enturced 
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all the means necessary for averiing the dangers which threat- 


ened it, for securing its prosperity, ‘and for confirming its inde- , 


pendence, and its greaiuess. No man ever understood the 
genius and the dispositio n of the natives, and the ait of conci- 
jiating their affections, so well as the Marquis; and no one ever 
paid more unremitting attention to the Guties of his high sta- 
tion, or discharged them with more spotle " integrity. But, it 
is well known that the Direztors of the East India Company 
took umbrage at some parts of the Maronis' s public conduct. 

Indeed, it was not very likely that a great siatesman, who took 
an enlarged view of the concerns of a mighty empire, and who 
was solcly intent on establishing such a system of policy, exter- 
naland internal, as should promote at once the happiness of the 
peopie, and the mterests of the state, shouid concur in opinion 
with a body of mercantile politicians, who contemplated things 
in a very different light, and who had a very different object in 
view. Lord Wellesicy adapted his policy, his government, and 
his establishment, to the customs and genius of the people over 
whom he was appointed torule. He displayed a magnificence 
suited to the manners of the country, and calculated to ensure 
the respect of the natives; and these were objects of which he 
never, during the whole period of his administration, for one 
moment lost: sight. But though the wisdom of such conduct 

was manifest, as it was the mode by which the native princes 
themselves had secured the willing obedience of their subjects, it 
would not bear to be tried by the rules of Cocker, which govern 
the cabinet of Leadenhall-street. A correspondence accord- 
ingly ensued, which had no tendency to recoucile the opposite 
views of the two parties, or to narrow the breach between them. 
The Marquis pursued his own wise plans, in spite of every dis- 
couraging circumstance ; and, had he remained in the east a 
few years longer, he would have corrected every abuse in the 
different departments of tne state, w ould have infused new life 
into the whole body pohtic, and would have established har- 
mony, prosperity, and happiness, on a firm and durable basis. 

The history of Lord Wellesley’s Indian administration, written 
solely for the purpose of placing his policy in a proper point 
oi view, by stating facts as they really occurred ; by reMting 
his measures as they were actually adopted, with his own expo- 
sition of the motives which gave rise to them, of the ends which 
they were proposed to accomplish, and of the effects which they 
were meant to produce ; and of giving a faithful narration of 
the obstacles which he had to encounter, and of all his commu- 
nications with the British government and the Kast indie Di- 
Iectors ; would be a most interesting and important work, and 
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would also have the salutary effect of drawing the attention of 
this country to the concerns of our Mastern empire. Such an 
effect is most desirable, at the present crisis, for which no 
paraliel is to be found in the annals of the civilized world. We 
are, toa certain extent, excluded from all commercial inter- 
course with the Continent of Europe; the terror of Buona- 
parte’s arms, end the influence of his intrigues, have already 
extended from the shores of the Baltic, to the extreme point 
of the Mediterranean, and over ali the neighbouring countries, 
with the exception only of Spain and Portugal, and they have 

roduced a kind of moral palsy, which bars all hope of resistance, 
while it renders a speedy change an object of desire, rather 
than of expectation. In this state of things, then, our govern- 
ment should be incessantly employed in devising means for 
opening new markets to our manufactures arid our colonial pro- 
duce ; as well as uew sources whence our raw materials, and 
those other articles which are essential to commerce, inay be 
derived; as itis by such means only that we can become inde- 
pendent of the Continent, and can render all the decrees, and 
threats, and prohibitions, of Buonaparte, and of his American 
allies, unavailing and impotent. Indeed, there are points, in 
the present posture of affairs, discouraging as it certainly is in 
a general view, which would greatly facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of this most salutary, most necessary, most essential, 
object. It requires, in truth, such a mind as Lord Wellesley’s 
to appreciate and to improve these favourable circumstances, 
With the possession of Canada, and of our other North Ameri- 
can settlements, of all the preductive colonies in the eastern 
and the western world; with the South American Continent 
open to us ; and, above all, with such an empire as the British 
territories in India, we may, unquestionably, succeed in estab- 
lishing our entire independence on the Continent of Europe. 
But, in order to effect this, the exercise of a commanding 
genius will be requisite. A more enlarged, and, in some mea- 
sure, a new, system of commercial policy, with a corresponding 
code of laws, and train of public measures, will be necessary. 
This is not the place to enter largely upon a subject which 
opens a vast field of enquiry to the statesman, and the political 
economist. But it is introduced here, merely to show what 
vast additional importance must attach, in such a state of 
things, to our Indian empire, containing not less than thirty mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and supporting an established military force 
of two hundred thousand men. Who is the thoughtless or senseless 
being that will deem such an empire unworthy of attention, oT 
of little consequence, in its relative situation to Great Britain? 
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No, it is of such consequence, that, accordingly as it is judi- 
ciously or unwisely governed, will it prove either one of the 
brightest jewels in the British crown, or one of the sharpest 
thorns in Britannia’s side. 

To return to the book before us. The author informs us, 
that one of the means taken to promote disaffection among the 
natives, towards the Gritish government, was to impress them 
with the beliei that it was the intention of the latter to force 
them all to becoine converts to Christianity. before we enter 
into a consideration of che wuthor’s remarks, on this important 
part of his subject, we shall explicitly declare our own senti 
ments respecting it. We hot it then to be the duty of the 
Protestant ministers who are resident in that country, to use 
the gentle means of instruction and persuasion, in order to 
lead those who are in error into the way of truth, But, on no 
pretext, and for no purpose whatever, is it right, or Just, or ex- 
pedient, to employ threats, or compulsory measures, lor making 
Christian converts. fT his would be persec utionofthe worst species, 
and suchas should not be tolerated in any Christian community. 
And, we are happy to state, that the only means employed by the 
Protestant missionaries in the Last, are those gentle means of 
persuasion which we recommend, ‘The author, we suspect, is mis- 
taken, in his statement, that the fourteen thousand converts made 
by that able and zealous minister of the Protestant church, Mr. 
Gerricke, were not Hindoos, but Romanists. We have seen 
Mr. Gerricke’s own account of the transaction, in which we are 
disposed to place much more faith than in the interested state- 
ment of the French priest, from whom the author received his 
information. ‘Though, at the same time, we must observe, that 
the conversion even of so many Papists to the Protestant 
church, would have been no mean advantage to the interests of 
genuine Christianity. We now turn toa fact which calls for 
most serious animadyersion. 

* Perhaps the weakest side of the English character, is that of 
beifig a dupe to the plausibility of foreigners / and of allowing the 
greatest indulgences to them, on points, whe’/ native Englishmen are 
tied down by the strictest prohibitions. This may be daily witnessed 
in India ; but in nothing more evidently than in the object before us, 
Wuitsr Tie ENGLISH GOVERNMENT WOULD NOT BE AT THE 
TROUBLE TO FIT UP A CHAPEL AT SERINGAPATAM, OR ANY OF THB 
GREAT STATIONS OF THE ARMY, FOK THE ACCOMODATION AND EDI- 
FICATION OF WHOLE REGIMENTS OF PROTESTANT SOLDIERS ; they, 
without hesitation, grant licences to French misstnaries, to go about 
unmolested, and gain what local and political information they might 
require, throughout the whole of Mysoor and other territories, under 
the pretence <f disseminating the principles of Christianity.” 
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Is it to be endured, that a company of Christian merchants, 
having the sovereignty of this vast territory vested in them, 
should be so utterly neglectful of their duty, as to make little 
or no provision for the religious worship of their fellow Chris- 
tians employed i in their service ? That, while the most ample 
provision is made for the temporal wants of their servants of 
every description, not the smallest attention should be paid to 
their spiritual necessities? Js not this conduct such as might 
be expected from men who thought that they had nothing to 
took to beyond this world? Does it not sanction the belief that 
the monstrous notion, once shamelessly promulgated by a Di- 
rector, has been adopted by his successors, that the spread of 
Christianity would prove prejudicial to their civil authority? At 
all events, from whatever cause this scandalous breach of 
duty proceeds, it is such as ought not to be tolerated in a Chiris- 
tian country. And, we trust, no charter will henceforth be 
granted, ‘without a special stipulation for an immediate and 
effective remedy for an evil so glaring and so disgraceful. 
Among the present directors there is one, at least, who belongs 
to the school of Mr. Wilberforee, and a therefore, professes 
superior purity of principle and of conduct. How can he, 
then, connive at a practice which involves such serious conse- 
quences? ‘The company, in order to exempt themselves from 
the legal obligation to provide religious instruction for the 
crews of their ships, which they must do, if they amounted to 
one hundred men, have reduced them to ninety-nine. ‘This 
might, perhaps, be allowable in a private company of mer- 
chants, trading on a contracted scale, and possessed of a small 
factory; but in the sovereigns of a territory of immense 
extent, containing thirty millions of inhabitants, and mines of 
wealth; and having a regular army of two hundred thousand 
men in their pay, and at their disposal, it must be considered, 
by all sober Christians, as a monument of their shame. If such 
men will not do their duty, it becomes the government, or the 
legislature, to make them do it. Churches should be erected, 
and amply endowed, in all the principal towns and ports ol 
the east, and a Protestant clergy should be provided to perform 
the sacred rites of religion, to all Christians “who are resideut 
in the country. It seems that these gentlemen care not a straw 
whether their subjects be Christians or Pagans ; but, if they 
be blind to all sense of religious duty, they would, at least, we 
should think, open their eyes wi le enough to their temppral 
interests. Yet, we see, they suffer the French politico-re ligious 
missionaries to roam about the cou: itry, and to corrupt the 
minds of the pe aphe without molestation or in rerrupon, 


‘* The re spect W hich these Padres are held, is not merely occa- 
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sioned by reverence for their spiritual character, but by the plenitude 
of their real temporal power. Many of these missionaries have from 
30,000 to 70,000 souls, over whom they exercise the most arbitrary 
and despotic sway ; and on whom they levy sums of money at their 
pleasure, under pretence of dispensations, erection of new churches, 
repairs of old ones, and, if I am not misinformed, of donations to the 
chair of St. Peter: besides the immense sums, monthly acquired by 
these blood-suckers, under the head of fines, for crim. con. immoral 
conduct, divorce, debauch, &c. &c. together with the regularly-estab- 
lished fees, for marriages, christenings, burials, administration of sa- 
craments, and other religious, mixed with idolatrous, ceremonies, 
Add to this, no native Christian dares to take a civil «uit against ano- 
ther Christian, into any of the established courts of the district ; but 
must first bring it before the Padre, who generally decides in favour of 
the highest briber: and should the sufferer venture to appeal, or lay 
his case before the civil courts, he risks, not only immediate c mmu- 
nication from the parish, but subjects himself to be fined, for disre- 
spect, at the sole discretion of the priest. Some Jate instances, of 
these arbitrary fines, having been levied on natives Ly torture, will, I 
trust, have opened the eyes of the English magistrates, and induced 
them to lay the subject before government. 

We perceive, by the newspapers, that you have just had the fullest 
discussions, in England, on a late Catholic question ; and after having 
heard the best arguments on both sides of the house, you will readily 
excuse my enlarging upon the subject. > I must, however, state my 
fullest conviction, that, whether in Europe or India, until the funda- 
mental principles of the Roman Catholic religio: are changed, we must 
always look towards the power rather than the inclination ot its follow - 
ers to injure us. The power may at present be represented as feeble ; 
but in these times, when no event, however extraordinary, can create 
more than a moment’s wonder, we should always be guarding our- 
selves against the possibility of its being greater, instead of assisting to 
raise it. 

“‘ Having stated the temporal, as well as the spiritual, ascendency 
of the priests, over their followers in India, [shall proceed to assure 
you, that I speak far within limits, when I calculate the number of 
native Catholics, on the coast, and in the countries dependent upon 
fort St. George, at 350,000 or 400,000 souls ; including the Southern 
Polygars (almost all of whom are of this persuasion) but exclusive of 
Bednore, Malabar, and the couniries formerly converted by the bishop 
and priests of Goa. 

* You will not be so much surprized at this number, as you will, 
when [ tell you, that the pastoral teachers of these people, are all 
French, born and educated priests ; who can have as much communi- 
cation as they please, with the head of the French government, 
through the medium of the Jesuit’s college, at Pondicherry, and simi- 
lar establishments of spies at T'ranquebar, &c. whence neutral ships 
ave daily sailing, either direct to the Isle of France, to America, or to 
Lurope. 

“ Under whatever present circumstances, of aristocrat or democrat 
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he may be, I look upon it as much a matter of certainty, that q 
Frenchman in his hereditary hatred to England, will be a Frenchman 
still ; as that a Roman Catholic will, without remorse, be the enemy 
of a Protestant heretic, whenever an opportunity occurs to show it, 
Both have received blows from us, which they can neither forget nor 
forgive ; and thousands of instances might daily be brought, to prove, 
that, in neither case, is gratitude for former kindnesses to be relied 
upon. How many, protected by us in the former periods of the 
French Revolution, are now our most bitter and inveterate enemies ; 
acting as though they could not even forgive our kindnesses towards 
them? On the small scale of experience in India, how many proofs 
might I bring you, of men, who, for years, having been supported 
by our bounty, were the first to betray us !" 

** But allowing that we could depend upon the attachment of these 


French priests to our interests, is it, 1 would demand, a measure of 


policy, to encourage the propagation and establishment of a sect, in 
india, which we have so much regret to find already established in our 
sister island? The Catholics of India are equally ignorant and super- 
titious as the lower classes in Ireland ; and, consequently, as easily to 
be led, by the craftiness of their priests, into any diabolical plot.” 


We are persuaded that, when these facts become known to 

our present prime minister, who is both a serious and a zealous 
Protestant, no exertions compatible with the numerous duties 
of his high office will be wanting to correct an evil which needs 
only be stated to be felt. The author assures as that there is 
strong reason to believe, that the priests have been instigated 
and encouraged to excite disaffection among the natives, by 
the French agents at Pondicherry, and other places in the 
east. 

« We have seen the success of the French goverment in conducting 
intrigues, ia Europe, that required much more finesse and political 
sagacity ; andit has long been avowed, that they would leave no stone 
unturned, to make the natives of India revolt against our govern- 
ment, if they should fail to make the army mutiny. Now they could 
not desire a fairer opportunity of doing this, than the one granted 
them by ourselves, in admitting the free ingress and egress of thei 
priests, whilst an English general, field, or other officer, cannot travel 
from one military station to another, without a regular passport ; and 
we may depend upon it, that Suonaparte has not again raised up the 
papal power, without the intention of converting it to his own benefit 
and political ends :—it was, in old times, too useful and powerful an 
engine in the hands of despotism, to be neglected in our present, 
unhappily, too similar days. | 

« But, if my information is correct, government is in possession 
of sufficient and direct proof of the agency of these priests. Au 
officer of engineers, on the Mysoor survey, abruptly entered the 
dwelling of one of the most favourea of these priests, during his 
absence. This man, from the remoteness of bis situation, thought 
himself in no danger of such an intrasion, and had not locked ap, 
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with his usual caution, his papers and correspondence ; amongst which, 
the first thing that struck the officer's eye, was a long letter addressed 


to Buonaparte, by the priest, giving hing informetion on a variety of 


subjects. What steps have been taken to secure the person aod papers 
of this offender, I donot know. 

-y Ip formation of much importance has lately also been communi- 
eated to government, respecting transactions at ‘Pond ‘licherry, by Colo- 
nel Gillespie ; the gallant officer who gave the first check to the 
mutinies going on in the Carnatic, and thereby saved the country. 
But another French p:iest has actually been taken prisoner, in the 
act of stirring up the Sepoys to mutiny, in one of our largest canton- 


ments (Wallajabbad) after an endeavour to seduce a regiment of 


native cavalry at a neighbouring station. 
«Such conduct, you would suppose, ought to open our eyes 
against the admission of any priests into our Indian possessions.” 


The author states his reasons for thinking that no measures 
ought to be taken to instruct the natives in the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity. We have read them with attention, 
but, we confess, they are by no means conclusive or satisfactory 
to our minds. ‘They are founded chiefly on the basis, that the 
Christians already in the east lead such profligate lives, as 
instead of recommending the faith which they profess, excite 
only the abhorrence and disgust of the natives. We should 
begin, therefore, in his opinion, by reforming the old Chris- 
tians, before we seek to make new converts. But, surely, both 
objects may be accomplished at the same time. It is very easy 
to believe, that men for whom no religious worship or instruc- 
tion is provided, may lead dissolute lives, and neglect all spi- 
ritual duties. The first step to be taken, then, is to supply 
them with proper places of worship, and with proper pastors. 
But, notwithstanding this disadvantageous circumstance, and 
highly discouraging we admit it to be, the Christian missionary 
employed in initiating the Hindoos in the principles of Christia- 
nity, could find no difficulty in destroying the force of any con- 
clusion which might be drawn from the trregular lives of such 
Christians. We cannot but think, therefore, that every attempt 
should still be made to instruct the natives in the principles 
and doctrines of the Christian faith ; no means, of course, but 
the most gentle arts of persuasion should be tried, not even 
instruction, much less conversion, should be forced. We agree 
with the author, that great difficulty will be experienced in the 
atteipt, but no obstacle, however potent, should deter us from 
making it, where there is the least prospect of success, and 
where no inconvenience can result from the effort. We are 
decidedly of opinion, that an immediate stop should be put to 
the destructive progress of the French priests in India, and, in- 
deed, it would be a wise and a safe policy to order every French- 
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man in our Indian empire to leave the country. This proposal 
muy appear harsh to some of our liberai-m: inded candid cowntry- 
men; but we think that no rational well-diposed person will 
deny i its wisdom or necessity, when he learns, that nearly three- 

fourths of the men composin g*the 2d battalion of the 2Ud regt 
which assisted in perpetratin g the horrid massacre at Vellore, 

were Papists, having been just raised from wauongst the Poly- 
gars of the lately disarmed countries ; and in whose clothes, 
(when killed with arms in their hands) were found their Catho- 
lic certificates, written in the French character, but in the Ma- 
labar and Gentoo language. 


** And why, may it not be asked, when the werd was passed to 
destroy all Christians (meaning English or Protestant) were the 
drummers and fifers of the two corps, and who are all known to be 
Catholics, so active and ready to take up muskets, and assist in killing 
the Europeans? A Protestant Naigue (corporal) ov guard at the Saliy- 
Port, ‘hearing himself called for, during the massacre, and fearing 
to be put to death by the mutincers, quitted the fort, and carried 
information to Arcot, of what was going on. [ mention this circem- 
stance to prove two things :—first, that the mutinecrs were lnveterae 
azainst Protestants, and assisted by Catholics, wheu the cry was to de- 
stroy all Christians ; and secondly, that we ourselves, hold na/ive 
(Indian) Christians, in so despicable a light, that ouly one man of that 
rel'gioh, could be found, amongst. 2 OC 0 n itive soldiers, who had 
obtanied the rank of even a corporal i in Our military service.” 


The author defends the new judicial system which has been 
introduced into our Kastern territory, against the attacks of the 
commander-in-chief, who seems to be-alike ignorant of legal 
proceedings, and of the force of ancient prejudices. ‘The m- 
tives, we have eve ry reason to believe, are higrhily satisfied with 
the proceedings of the courts of justice, and repose tlie greates 
confidence in the integrity of the judges. 

One erroneous notion, respecting the pacific disposition ot 
the Hindoos, is here very properly corrected. 

© Tt has been a a prevalent, but erroneous theory, in Europe, te sup- 
pose, that previo usly to the wicked invasions of the peninsula of India 
by the Mahamudans and F uropeans, the innocent Hindoos bad enjayed 
their thousands of centuries in a profound state of uninterrupted peace: 
for, both before and since the days of Alexander the Great, it i cou- 
tirmed, by every boo. of eastern history,’ that the most sanguinary 
wars were carried on, "The ancient history of Ceylon, Mysoor, and 
of every part of the Dukin, will prove the same: and you cai 
scarcely travel fifty miles, without finding the ruins of same ctly, 
Which, at one poe or another, has ' cen the seat of goverument 
the neighbouring districts,’ 
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Sirictures on.the present Government in India. Shi 


There is a class of people, resident in India, composed of 
all custs, who, having acquired a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage im their youth, in the service of British ventiemen, have 
since obtained considerable property in the country. i hese 
men are said to have studied the principle sand policy of uros 
pean states ; are all Deists; and profess to be superior to pre- 


yudices of every kind. ‘They are ‘spread all over the count ‘y 
wherever a British establishment is to be found. Phey 


are represented as likely ‘to take an actiye part in any revolt 
against the British power. 

The author states his opinion, unequivocally, t! bat nothing 
but a despotic military. government, administered, however, 
with miiduess and equity, can ever preserve our Eastern emp 
pire. ‘There is, certainly, great ferce in his arguments on this 
head; and they are entitled to most serious aitention. . He 
must be a most inveterate political quack, who is so wedded to 
ane system of policy, and to one forn 1 of governnient, as to’ think 


the in equally ap yp Ci ab le tO all count ies. hat ever y be - 
penis, the manne rs, the customs, and the 7 pre slioas es of th 
people! It is a singular fact, here stated, that the Hindoos 


have no simple term in their language expressive of gratiluae, 
as the French, it is known, have none expressive of comfort, 
At the close of his tract, the author vindicates Mr. Hastings 
aginst the effect of an unintentional misrepresentation of the 
Bishop of Landaff. “ Our empire in India,” said Mr. Hast- 
ings, “has been acquired by the sword, and must be maintained 
by the sword.” On which the bishop observes, * 1 cannot 
agree with him in this sentiment. Ali empires have, origi- 
nally, been acquired by violeuce, but they are best established 
by moderation and justice.” We subjoin the author's just 
and pee remarks on this passage. 


‘Did Mr. Hastings ever utter any seutimient, which could be con- 
sirued into alint, that moderation and justice should give place to the 
sword; or did he not rather pean to insinuate, thai tlese should be 
supported by it ? 

“ That his [ ord ship should have oe biter the opinion of Mr. 
Hastings, wonld have been a proof of the goodness of his heart, in 
shewing his unwillingness to belicve, that our station in the east was 
80 critical, as to oblige us to maintain it by the sword; bat ie 
remainder of the sentence is a libe] upon every hourof Mr. Hastings’s 
fovernment, as unguasdedly, and, IT trast, andesignediy, writ 
the Bishop, as itis unnieriied by Mr. Hastings. Tu short; this, and 


the con Cluding pas wrephs of bis Lordships letter, are evidel tly the 
fusious of the bea . father than the dictétes of his deliberate 
Judgment 

Nu, 150. Fol. 37 Leccniber, 110. Ce 
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Can you, from all your store of ancient or modern history, shew we 
a parallel to our acquisitions, or our situation, in India ?—It is as new 
us it is wonderful. A handfulof persons, so far despised, by the gene- 
ral voice of many millions of natives, that to fowck one of these strangers 
accidentally, cannot be done unpollutedly, or without immediate puri- 
fication ; and to eat with one of them, or of victuals previously touched 
by them, cannot be done without loss of cast, and degradation through 
the remainder of life:—I say, such a handful of despised people, to 
talk, or'think, of governing our immense possessions, by moderation 
and justice, unsupported ty the sword, isto expecta miracle! Are 
wein India, I would ask, at the solicitation of the natives, or only ou 
sufferance, until thev can turn us out ? 

«That moderation and justice were maintained by the sword of Mr. 
Hastings’s power, is atruth, which the voice of millions of those 
natives, who had felt the blessings of it, long proelaimed, before the 
ears of the Briti-h nation would listen toit. But the strongest proof 
in favour of his government, is, that our subsequent prosperity has 
been entirely raised upon the foundations of moderation and justice 
Jaid by him.” 


This is a fair tribute of justice to one of the two greatest men 
who ever presided over the councils of the east. Preyudice and 
faction long deprived the country of the services of one of 
them, we trust, that their united force will never suffice to 
deprive it of the services of the other! We have devoted a 
larger space to this tract than its size might, by some readers, 
be deemed to warrant. But, on the first establishment of this 
work, it was premised, that the length of its articles would be 
regulated, not by the size of a book, but by the importance of 
its contents. And from this rule we shall never deviate. — In 
conclusion, we strongly reecmmend an attentive perusal of the 
letter before us to statesmen ind legislators, who can appreciate 
the foree of its arguments, and supply remedic¢s to the.evils 
which it unfolds. 
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Practical Obscrvaiions on the Report of the Bulliow Committee. 
By Charles Bosaaquet, Esq. Pp. 110, dve. 4s. Richardson. 
Isto. 

A dejence of Pank Notes against the opinions which have been 
puthlished in the Morving Chron le, Cobbett’s Register, and a 
recent pamphlet, entitled, “ the high price af bullion a proof of 


the ceomeciation of Bank notes.” With observations on the 
hale nce rode, and the course of cachange. By John 
Grenteti, 5). Pp. 32, 2s. Walker. 1810. 
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dogmatism, perversion of fact, an d narrow-minded views, which 
pecur in ubmost every page of Mr. Huskisson’s pamph let, Ol 
the supposed depreciation of car cu Teucy, we did not expect 
to meet so soon with « praerical tract which leaves little to be 
decided on this abstruse question. Mr. C. Bosanc ut wise ly 
rejecting all idle wna iene ant speculations, exroneoysly digni- 
fied with the epithet theor: ical, adheres co facts, and uie expe- 
rience of real practical bitsiness. He rejects, indeed, with 
too much iMnatite ence, oF alancons with too much precipita- 
tion, all cy to the Bullion Committee, and leaves it in quiet 
possession ol a c heren svstem, While he clings only to faets 
aud practice. his is an on concession, neither neces- 
sary to sul pport the “author's views of the subje ct, nor merited 
by the Comm: ittee, Systeuis or theor ies, properly so called, are 
but eclassificetions o¢ arrcagements of previously known,. and 
well-ascertained facts, dige sted, according to their natural ana- 
logy, to assist the mind in aecoilectmg and comprehending 
them. If the alleged facts, on whicha system or theory is found- 
ed, be proved to have no existence in nature, the supposed 
analovies and conclusions drawn from them have no longe: any 
pretensions to be considered ds theories, but as visionary 
speculations, conceived by ignorance, and supported by vanity, 
or obstinate pride. It is therefore evident, that if the coin 
clusions and principles of the Conimiittce are not devive d from 
facts, vane is now called their * theory of currency” can have 
no more existence than the philosopher's stone, and their 
Report, sisal of being a philosophicat digest of the prin- 
ciples which regulate the operations of commerce must be 
only another romance of “ Clirysal, or the Adventures of a Gui- 
hea.” 

The author, after stating that Mr. Ricardo’s pamplilet con- 
taius the germ of the Report, and, perhaps, was the cause of the 
existence of the Bullion C ommittee, in Conjunction with that of 
Mr. Mushet, proceeds, according to the judicious maxims of 
Davenant, to “ reason on things by fivures as the way to come 
tv sure contiusions.” The & things to be reasoned on here are 
the opinions of the Bullion Committee, and the figures to be 
“uployed are chicily those con tained in the Appendix to its 
Report.” Karly in the yeur f8g09 the fereiz rn exchanges, 
chiefly those with Ha: nburgh and Holland, expe ‘rienced a very 
great depression ; in October and Noverdber, it amounted to 
hearly 20 per cent. ; between that period and the present, this 
tmount is diminished about a half, although the Bank has not 
issued any guineas; we have here a direct and practical contru- 
fiction to the chivalrous conclusions of the Committee. 
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- *€ The Report," observes Mr. B. “ is written in a tone of authority 
which scorns doubt, and spurns at hesitation; it dellvers, ‘ as most 
clear,’ apinions whiclr the Committee has formed most ‘ decidedly,’ 
ou topics the most speculative ; and treats, as vague and unsatisfactory, 
the results of practice and the dictates of experience: a Report so 
framed, and emanating from such authority, is scarcely tangible by 
argument ; but as omnipotence itself finds its limit ii contradiction, so 
must authority itself submit to the bigher authority of fact. 

“ A rigid inquiry into the accuracy of opinions so promulgated, on a 
subject of vital importance to the national interests, might, under any 
circumstances, be justified; but there is more than usual cause for 
inquiry in the present instance, because the opinions of the Com- 
mittee are altogether at variance with those of the persons selected 
for examination, and who must be presumed to have been, at least in 


the judgment of the. Cou,mitiee, most conversant with the subjects * 


brought betore them; there are, therefore, two opposite opinions 
before, Parliament, on the influence, for instance, of the greater or 
less amount of bank-notes in circulation, on the course of exchange, 
and the price of bullion ; the one theoretical, forming the substance 
of the Report, the other practical, and pervading the Appendix. 

‘* Under these circumstances, what opinion shall the public 
adopt ?—what cowrse is Parliament to hold?) ¢ When a theorem is 
proposed to a mathematician, the first thing he does with it,” says 
Paley, ‘is to try it on asimple case; if it produce a false result he 
is sure there must be some error in the demonstration.’—The public 
must proceed in this way with the Report, and submit its theories to 
the test of facts.” 

The Bullion Committee, notwithstanding its name, and self- 
evident object, gives no direct answer to the question, what is 
the cause of the high price of bullion; but lays down some 
general positions to prove, that an excess in the amount, and 
consequent depreciation in the value of Bank notes, has pro- 
duced the assuined adverse or rather low rates, of exchange, and 
that the rate of exchange, it is inferred, has cecasioned the bul- 
lion to be exported. We shall shortly adduce facts to demou- 
strate, that all this fine concatenation of causes, is nothing but 
mere reveries of a feeble and bewildered imagination, without 
any foundation in nature. 

Mr. Bosanquet proves, that the Committee hes only copied, 
without judgment or discrimination, the ingenious fancies of 
Ricardo and Mushet, by citing the sameness, and, in many 
cases, the identity of their expressions, and proceeds to eXa- 
inine the general and authoritative prepositions laid down 10 
the Report, with the concurrence, it should seem, of Messts: 
Ricardo and Mushet. His purpose is to * ascertain the truth, 
in point of faci,’ of the several axioms, (if we may be pardoned 
for applying a mathematical term to a subject ure connect 
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with moral, than physical, discussion) which the Committee 
adopts, with somewhat of that dogmatism which is unknown to 
science. Ist. “ That the variations of the exchange with 
foreign countries can never, for any consider: ible time, exceed 
the expense of transporting and insuring the prec ious metals 
from one country to another.” This, doubtless, is a ve ry 
pretty, logical, and comprehe nsive position, and if Messrs. 
Huskissou wid Canning can satisfy us that all foreign coun- 
tries are equally well supplied with gold bullion, that rr are 
perfectly honest, and that no one will take the advantage, of 
avail itself of the adverse circumstances, contingencies of war, 
&e. in which another may be placed, we see no objection to 
receiving it as a part of the hexalogue of the new code ot 
political economy. 2d. * That the price of gold bullion can 
never exceed the mint-price, unless the currency in which it is 
paid, is depreciated prssthP the value of gold.” This proposition, 
w be correct, only waits wwe or three little circumstances, 
which, doubtless, were much beneath the attention of the Com- 
mittee; these are, that the gold currency of ali countries should 
be of equal purity, and thar the supply from the mines should 
always equal the demand, however the latter may ye iiflueneced 
by peace or war, b V free or onpresses d trade. 3d, "Phat, so fa 
as any inference is to be drawn from Custom-house returns of 
exports and we ts the state of exchanes ought to be pecu- 
liarly favourable.” Fiere we must ask a question, whic dl appears 
to have been taken for — d in some cases, and i oth rs 
totally overlooked ; have the Committee ascertained what ex- 
changes are positively favourable and unfavourable to the gene- 
ral interests of this country, under the existing circumstances 
and obstructed trade? May not the depreciation of English 
currency, as far as relates to the rate of exchange, be the ne- 
cessary consequence of the spe ‘cies of indirect trade which has 
lately been carried on? and may not this trade augment the 
wealth of the nation? 4th. * That the Bank, during the re- 
striction, possesses, exclusively, the power of limiting the cir- 
culation of Bank notes.” This privilege of the Baik seems 
rither magnified by the Committee, to make it broad enovgh 
for the basis of an accusation ; if the Bank issued guineas, the 
sane privilege would ‘exist uncontrolled; for there is nothing 
to prevent it, or any person, from having as much gold coin 
at the mint as may-be desired: and if there be no limitation in 
the one case, th ve should be none in the other. 5th. “Phat 
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experience. Whatever may he the circulating medium, whes 
ther paper or metal, the country Beaks will always cou 
their notes, not only in propo Lion tO | the full arnount oF thei 
capital, but to their persenal crecit, ana whi'e discounts can be 
etlected, they will never ho at a | ~ te tind national for local 
currency, in case of any temporary eme (Renew. Lastiy, © That 
the paper currency is now excessive, 8d Gepreciatcd ia compa- 
rison with gold, and that the hil, price of bullion, ancl low 
rates of exchanze, are the conse uences, as well ag the sien, ul 
such depreciation.’ 

Mr. Bosanquet distinetly answers these proposi.ions tn thet 
order. Two yeurs prior to the suspension of cash-payments at the 
Bani, the exc change was unfav urable tw England: from 1796 
to 17:09 j it was erently i in favour of this country, and gold was at 
the mint price; from the end of 1799 to ‘S02, the exchange 
was against London, and rol L consicerably above the imuint- 
price; from 1802 to the end of 1802 , daring siv years, che ex- 
changes were considerably iv Javour oi Gritatn, and the price of 
gold stationary at 2) per cent, above the mint-price. The latter 
fact is jn direct contradiction to the second axiom of the coni- 
mittec, as before stated. It is admitted by the Commitice, that 
the exchange against this country, at the beginning of 1810, had 
lowered at least one-tenth, and that on Paris, which was 14 

r cent. against London, had sunk to ?) 4%. Phe exchange, 
according to the Report, was on Hamburgh 9 per cent. and Am- 
sterdam 7, against London; we have the same authority for 
estimating the expense of freight, insurance, &c. for trans- 
porting bullion to the continent under the existing cirewm- 
stances to be 7 per cent. so that even the first axiom of the 
Comunittee falls short of meeting the facts of the case, and 
“remains to be explained in some other manner,’ of which 
this learned corps knows nothing. On the excess of the de- 
pression of rates of exchange, which puzzles the Committee s 
much, the author thus reasons : 


“Thus, then, it appears that, ona ful! admission of all the prin- 
ciples adopted by the Committee, and of their application to the pre- 
sent case, the foreign exchanges were, at the time when the Repost 
was presented, and for three months prior thereto, about 2 per cel. 
below the natural limit of depression; that this excess was the rem- 
nant of a much greater depression, occasioned by political events in 
the preceding year, during a period in which the means of exporting 
English gold coin, at the mint-price, in payment of debts, were with- 
held.—When it is stated that, for six months since the date of the Re- 
port, the exchanges have continued at or about the same standard, oF 
vather higher, and that at prisent the loss on the exchange is barely 
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equal to the expense and risk of transporting gold, it will probably be 
thouglit that the question, as a practical question of national importance, 
is altogether at rest.—That there is no necessity, at least, for the adop- 
tion of hasty remedies, even though the correctness of the general rea- 
soning of the Committee should, on full inquiry, be conceded. But I 
do not admit its correctness: I do not believe that the fall of the ex- 
change, and the increased price of bullion, indicate excess and conse- 
quent depreciation of our paper-currency ; and I doubt it, because the 
premises, on which this opinion is found.d, are unsound, and the 
conclusions contrary to experience.” 

“TItis stated, io the Report, from the evidence before the Com- 
mittee of 1707, that the average expense, at that time, of conveying 
specie from London to Hamburgh, was 34 per cent. yet. on reference 
to the course of exchange with Hamburgh, in Mr. Mushet’s tables, it 
appears that, from the beginning of 1797 to the middle of 1799, the 
exchange was continually in favour of Great Britian more than twice 
the expense of conveying gold ;—and, for eighteen mouths of that 
time, 11 to 12 per cent. in our favour, or from 7 to 8 per cent. beyond 
such expense : nor does this profit appear to have occasioned any con- 
siderable importation of gold, which, during this period, rose to the 
mint-price, although, for several years before, it had, nominally at 
least, been below it 

In the years 1764 to 1768, prior to the recoinage, when the 
imperfect state of the coins occasioned gold to be 2 to3 per cent. 
avove the mint-price, the exchange with Paris was8 to 9 per cent. 
against London,—at the same time the exchange with Hanmburgh 
was, during the whole period, 2 to 6 per cent. in favour of London ; 
bere appears, then, a profit of 12 to 14 per cent. for the expense, in 
time of peace, of paying the debt to Paris with gold from Ham- 
burgh, which must haye exceeded the fact by at least 8 or 10 per cent. 
and it is worthy of remark, that the average exchange with Hamburgh, 
for the years 1706 and 1767, of 5 per cent. iu favour of London, 
added to 2 per cent. the price of gold above the mint-price, constituted 
@ premium of 7 per cent. on the importation of gold into England, or, 
deducting 1 per cent. yet the exchange was hot rectitied th ereby, 
Again, in 1775, 6, und 7, after the recoinage, we find the exchange 
ou Paris 5, 6, 7, and 8, per cent. against London in time of peace, 
when half the amount would have conveyed gold to Paris, and one- 
rigehy have paid the debts of Paris at Amsterdam.—In the years 1731, 
2,and 3, being years of war, the exchange was constantly from 7 to 
Q per cent. in favour of Paris ; ; and, during this period, gold was the 
common circulation of this country, and the Bank was compelled to 
aps it for the public at the mint price. —It has been aiready shewn 

how little effect the precious metals produced towards equ: ising the 
exchange with Hamburgh, during the years 1707 and 1798; and : ano- 
ther instance may be adduce ‘din the years 1804 and 1805, when ihe 
Paris exchange varied from 7 to 9 per cent. in favour of London.” 


In all these eases thie fluctuations of exchange grez tly eXx- 
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ceeded the “ expense of conveying gold from one country to 
the other,” and to a be eo greater degree, in most of them, than 
in the present instance, thus directly and com pletely ly falsifying 
the boasted axioms of the Cominittee on the clearest evidence 
of facts. 


*¢ There appears also,” continues our acute and experienced 
thor, ‘‘a defect in the application of the priticiple to the particular case 
under the consideration of the Committce.— 

** Tt is admitted in the Report, ‘that the first remarkable depres. 
sion of the exchange, in 1500, is to be ascribe dto bonbiler cil events, 
arising out of the ocenpation of the north of Germany by the troups 
( f the Frenen emperor.’—(p. 16.) If a depression equal to three 
times the cost of sending goli be admitted as the effect of any other 
cause than d tepreciation of currency, it can be considered as not over- 
turning the principle of limit: ation, only by viewing the fallin question 
as an * occasional depression ;’—but, if taken as an occasional depres- 
sion only, (as the event indeed proved) how can tt be brought terward 
as evidence of an excess of currency, the Committce having established 

“a considerabie duration,’ as a necessary condition to render the 
course of exchanee a just criterion ? 

Phe circumstances J. have stated, respecting the exchanzes on 
former occa igns, were not per haps bi nett une ler the notice of th 
Cominittee ; but they had two facts prominent ly before them, bearing 
Immediately npon the questio tt f which the y have taken no notice.— 
Mr. Greifulbe offered this problem to the Committee: “Doringt the 
depreciation of English currency on the continent of Europe, 2 pre- 
mium was paid for it in America in hard dollars.’ The balance of 
payments may be against us with one country, and in our favour with 
anothers; and, iJ the exchange is regulated by this balance, it will 
exhibit correspon mg appearances, particu): irly where those countries 
gre rmote. — Bur, if the currency be depreciated below the value of 
gold, itis so posifive/y, not relatively, and all exchanges must equally 
fee! the influence of the depreciation.” 


= | oo . . . 
If eny thing could have checked the pre-éetermination of the 
Committee, it would have been arrested by the fact of a premhun 
being paid in America for what is represented as being depre- 


crtted alnost 20 per cent. in Europe! In the beginnirg of 
tils year, the exchange on Sweden was 25 per cent. in favour 
ps ? EP pee ie i : We or 
Of Faucet. sweden was greatly indebted to England tot 


goods squt chiher, for the supply of the Continent, and north 
of Lurope. Geld “ could not be exported, and therefore the 
premium on remiitance by bills was great; this seems 4 
uaturad effect, and one which will not surprize any person; yet 
to aceouat for a fact exactly similar, under similar eircumsé:n- 
CeS, We are required to ad nit that our paper-currency is depres 
crated, while the Americans were givin rPapromium for it i 
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9 hard dollars!’ The question, it may be remarked, is not re 
n specting the expediency or conveniency of substituting paper 
g for gold, but whether that paper be ac tually depre< ciated in ! 
e value; no such inference, it will appear, can be legitimately | 
drawn from the state of foreign exchanges. On this subject 
we have already asked some questions, which are partly solved | 
a by the follow ing Statements, ' 
‘* The terms favourable and unfavourable applied to the exchange, 
Se are, perhaps, correct, as indicating a corre sponding balance of trade ; 
ss and payments ; but a favourable exc ch: inge is frequently a very unfa- ' 
DS yourable circumstance, and vice versd. A British merchant sent goods 
ee to Sweden for sale early in 1800; they were vaiued at 1000 rix dollars ; 
er the exchange being at four rix dollars per pound sterling, they would 
then have produced, by remittance, 250!. They were actually sold 
2 for 1090 rix dollars in the beginning of 1810; and, remitted for at 
S- the exchange of five, produced 2001. The funds for the bill provided 
rd by a consignment of goods from Sweden; and England, therefore, 
d received goods worth 2001. in payment of the original export, instead 
ie of 2501. which it would have received had the exch: inge not become 
so favourable. In amore familiar instance, England benefits | by an 
mn unfavourable exchange. When the Dutch had large sums in our funds, 


the dividends were remitted periodically, andar zal or supposed demand 
for bills on Holland, at those periods, occasioned a fall on the ex- 
- . change. Thirty-three shillings Flemish, for instance, were given in 
le exchange for a pound sterling, instead, of 34s. The exchange was, P 
t= therefore, Jess in favour of London. Yet it is evident that on every 
33 pigs of le ad, blocks of tin, or ounces of gold, sent to Holland, to 


th provide funds for payment of dividends, one pig, block, or ounce, 

ll was saved to this country.” 

i" Mr. Hluskisson roundly asserted that the price of gold was : 

‘y not higher on the Continent than in England; yet, from the | 

’ evidence of Mr. Greffulhe, (Appendix 58) it appears that in the ; 
spring of 1S10, an ounce of gold, English stendard weight, 

ie was worth, at Harmurghb, 4/. 17s. sterling. The price being 

in 101, and the exchenge 29s, atthe same time, the extreme 

z price of bullion was, in London, only 4/. 12s. or 5 per cent. | 

dt below the price at Hamburgh, while the price of ,o.d at Paris 

ir exci -eded its valye here by 84 per cent. and at Amsterdam by 

id 7 per cent. at the then current exchange s. After this state- 

a. nent, what are we to think of Mr. He s judgment or his vera 

e city? He mist,indeed, be a very weak or very ignorant man who 

t can use such palp: ible falsehoods to support any cause w hich he ) 

t embraces. At Hamburgh, gold has risen in price above 4 per | 

i- cent. during the two last years, snd has fluctuated about 8 per ) 

6 cent. although the sagacious Comunittce would have it as fixed Pika 

a asa rock in this country. . 5 
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** In the Report of the Committee,” observes the author, ‘I find 
this statement, page 4.‘ Upon referring, for a course of years, to the 
tables, which are published for the use of the merchants, such as 
Lioyd's List and Wettenhall’s Course of Exchange, your Committee 
have found, that, ftom the middle of the year 1773, when the refor- 
mation of the coin took place, till about the middle of the year 1799, 
two years after the suspension of cash-payments by the Bank, the 
market-price of standard gold in lars remained steadily uniform at 
that price of 3: 17: 6, being, with the small allowance for loss by 
detention at the mint, equal to the mint-price of 3: 17 : 102° with 
the exception of one year, from May,1783, to May, 1784, when it was 
occasionally at 3 : 18: O; during the same period, it is to be observed, 
the price of Portugal gold cotn was occasionally as high as 4: 2: 0; and 
your Committee also observe, that it was stated to the Lord's Com- 
mittee, in 1707, by Mr. Abraham Newland, that the Bank had Leen 
Srequently obliged to buy gold higher than the mint-price, and, upon 
one occasion, gave as much for a small quantity, which their agent 
procured in Portugal, as 4: 8:0. But your Committee find, that 
the price of standard gold, in bars, was never, for any length of time, 
materially above the mint-price, during the whole period of twenty- 
four years, which elapsed from the reformation of the gold-coin to 
the suspension of the cash payments at the Bank. 

*€ T submit the whole passage to my readers, that I may not risk 
misrepresenting its meaning, which I profess not to understand. Do 
the Committee mean, that the value. of standard gold in the market 
was only 3/. 17s. 103d. or 3/. 18s. when the Portugal gold, from 
which it was made, was worth 4/. 2s. 0d.? To me it appears evi- 
dent, that the sentence respecting Bank purchases, beginning, ‘ during 
the same period,’ and ending at ‘ 4/. 8s. Od,’ was introduced after 
the report was framed, and its operation on the statement uot exactly 
perceived. 

‘* It appears also to have escaped the notice of the Committce, that, 
in 1795, the Directors of the Bank stated to Mr. Pitt, that the price 
of gold was 4/, 3s. Od. and 41. 4s. Od. per ounce, and that their gui- 
neas being to be purchased at 3/. 17s. 105d. pointed out clearly the 
ground of the fears of the Bank of a continued demand for them, (see 
Report of Lords’ Committee, anno 1797.) 

“* The fair inference, from the information gained from Mr, New- 
lend, and from the Bank Directors, seems to be this; that, 
although it appears by the printed lists, that, during the whole 
period between the recoinage and suspension of cash-pavments, 
standard gold never exceeded the mint-price more than the difference 
between 3/.17s. 103d. and 3/. 18s. Od. per ounce, yet that, in fact, 
the foreign gold coin, from which such standard gold was made, did sell 
for 4/: 2s. Od, and 4/. 4s. Od. That the Bank was in the habit of pay- 
ing these prices, and, on one occasion, paid 4/. 8s. Od. or 13 per cent. 
above the mint-price. During this period, bank-notes were at once 
convertible into gold, and the coin was in the most perfect state.—T/he 
real question before us is, not what was the price of that gold, which 
the Bank was compelled to deliver to the public on demand, at 
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9]. 47s. 104d. but what was the price at which gold could be else- 
where obtauned ? Al 3s. Od.---41, As Od. ¢ y the Baok directors Aye, 
yl. Ss. Od. says Mr. Newland. An ounce ot tandare gold did then 
sell. for more than an ounce of standard geld. ‘This, says Mr. 
Mashet, is impossible.---‘ Jdo not say it is possible; } only say i 


is trae. 


Here we find, that facts again contradict the Commitiee’s 
theories, or mathe axioms, as the price of bullion, in 1795, 
two years prior to the restriction bill, was not merely five but 
even thisteen per cent. higher than gold cola. Nevertheless, 
the Report, as if to bur! ‘tesque all theoretical reasoning, uni- 
formly speaks of the depression of coin, and not vi the ‘advance 
of bullion. No attention was paid to the fet, that gold has 
been, of late, sent to the Brazils; instead of coming thence, 
as formerly, through Lisbon, and that, in 1809, bullion, only 
to the amount of 520,225/. was imported, while, about 
$05,000/. were exported, or delivered out of the Bullion Office ; 
thus diminishing the quantity of gold bullion in the country 
near $00,000l. during the list year. The inadequacy of the 
cause, assigned by the Cominittee, to produce the supposed 
effect, is chus shewn. “ The advance of 12s. per ounce on 
the total quantity of gold delivered in one year, about 200,000 
punces, amounts to 120, or 130,0001. ; ; and this is assumed as 
an unequivocal symptom of a depreciation of 12 or 13 per cent. 
on thirty or forty millions of paper, the probable amount of 
our paper currency.” ‘The Report also says, that silver has 
advanced in proportion to go'd, but its Appendix. shews that 
silver, being 5s.7d. an ounce, or 5c. above the mint-price, is 
only. advanced 9 per cent, while gold has risen 16. According 
to the Custom-house books, in 1805, there was no gold 
exported ; in 1806, 17,007 ounces, in 1807, {O19 ounces, in 
IS5US, 15,008, in 1809, 14,716 ounces, and in 1810, 69,262 
ounces. 

Mr. Bosanguet, having examined and refuted all the facts, 
in the Report, notices a theoretical e:ror on this subject, of 
the two greatest men ever produced in this or any other coun- 
try, Mr. Locke and Sir I. Newton ; this error cost the country, it 
appears, near five million sterling, and the project of the com- 
mittee would, perheps, be no less expensive. The committee 
assert, that the balanee of trade with urope, in 1809, was 
above fourteen millions in favour of this country : this p: alnable 
absurdity might please Mr. G. Rose, but cou ld not deceive any 
other man: even Mr. Efuskisson reected it. The author 
shews that this is a gross error, as the “actral value of 
exports, tothe continent of Europe, in 1809, was 27,109,337 1. the 
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Imports 19,821,601. leaving a balance of only 7,368,736/.” in 
our favour. The foreign expenses of government, in 1809, 
appear to have been 10,699,752. of which, about 2,600,000), 
were paid as freight to ne utral shipping, for importing corn, 
and French wines and brandy. ‘This foreign expenditure 
exceeds the balance in favour of Britain more oe aps ¢ mil- 
lions, and helps, very considerably, to account for the aciual 
state of exchinge. in 1807, the balance of our atopead 
trade was above two millions against us; in 1808, it was five 
millions in our favour, which were et ngulphed in our foreign 
expenditure. These extraordinary errors of the Committee 
Mr. B. endeavours to account for by s saying, that they had not 
time to mspe et Mr. Irving’s papers of the customs, as they 
only received them on the first, and presented their report on 
the Sth of June. 

With respect to the supposed excess of the circulating 
medium or currency, Mr. B. shews the present economical 
system adapted in London, and proves, in a tolerably satisfac- 
tory manner, the assertion of the Bank Directors, that if the y 
issue too many notes the excess will return upon them.* Any 
“ unprofitable issue of bank notes,” It appears to be the policy 
of the Bank to avoid, and, as all their notes are cancelled 
generally four times a year, it cannot be their interest to aug- 
ment the expense of maltog them. 


By the praction of London, strengthened by a resolution of tlie 
Bank of England, not to discount any bill unless payable at the house 
of a regular banker, all the commercial payments of the metropolis, 
as well as those of the country transacted in London, are made thr such 
the agency of a banker. In 19 cases out of 20, where the payment 
is not to a revenue-board, the business is transacted between two 
bankers, one on the part of the debtor, the other on the part of the 
creditor.— It is become an established practice between bankers not to 
call upon each other for these payments before four o'clock ; and 
then mutually to write off or exchange the respective charge which 


| 


each has upon the other, and to pay “the difference alee ; by whieh 
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* This fact is very clearly stated and proved in the Edinburgh 
Review, No. 25, October, 1808, tn a dissertation on ‘1’, Smith's 
Essay on the Theory of Money and Exchange. The doctrine of the 
Reviewer has all the simpticity of practical truth, and contains, with 
the exception of the work before us, almost the only rational prin- 
ciples which we have seen lately written gn this subject. A very 
weak attemmpt was madetocombat it in the rah larterly Review, by 2 
writer Who, possibly, might have argued very profoundly and cise 
tine tly ’ had he been abie to discover what were his own Opiniods. 
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contrivance, so great an economy of bank-notes is effected, that an 
average ot 220, OOO/, of ‘notes is found sufficient, according to the 
evidence of the inspector of the clearing-house, to settle the balance 
of daily transactions to the amount of 4, 700,000/. Owing to this 
circumstance the bankers have been enabled to lower, very conside- 
rably, their stock of notes, and to place the same productively in bills 
and other securities. This comparatively unprepared state to answer 
unforeseen demands has led to other improvements in banking. A 
great proportion of bankers have now accounts open with the Bank, 
where, if they take care to hold a sufficiency of good bills, they can 
always get money at one day’s notice; and, as a a still farther accom- 
modation, dchithed brokers now hourly walk Lombard-street, take 
the superfluous cash of one banker, and lend it to another, in any 
sums, for any time, a week, a day, or for an indefinite period, to be 
repaid when called for; nay, so nicely is the scale now adjusted, that 
a loan of bank-notes before three o'clock, repayable by draft at the 
clearing at four, is no uncommon or unimportant accon:modation to 
the most opulent parties in the money-market.” 
““ So bong as the amount of notes in the bands of the public is not 
more than the parties holding them are willing to retain in their hands 
unemployed, for the purpose of making their daily payments, there 


is obviously no excess of that description which influences the price of 


commodities. When the amount goes beyond this, the surplus 
instantly fastens on the best bills and most eligible government-secu- 
rities, chiefly on the first ; and the effect even of a very small surplus 
will, whilst it continues, be surprisingly great. If it fal! into the 
hands of any discounter who has occasion to pay money to the reve- 
nue-boards or tothe Bank, the notes are cancelled, and the excess 
removed. If otherwise, the same sum of 50,000/. may pass succes- 
sively through the hands of every banker in Lombard-strect, and 


_ absorb in its passage all the best bills in the market, to.an unlimited 


amount; for if A. a merchant, borrow it of B. a banker, he imme- 
diately pays it away to C, who deposits it without loss of time, (indee a, 
as I betore observed, he never withdraws it) with the same or othe 
bankers; but, however often this transaction takes place during the 
day, it makes no real redaction in the a up] posed excess of notes, 
W hich will be as superabundant after the last discount it has eflected 
as before the first. But the case will be ste: adi ly altered, the demand 
for discounts at the Bank is diminished, on the morrow, to the extent 
of the multiplied accommodation afforded by the excess, whilst its 
call on the public for the payment of discounted bills falling due is 
undiminisbed. 

‘¢ The redundancy of notes reverts, therefore, (and in more than 
a due proportion, which accounts for some of the eftects frequent! y 
experienced) to the Bank, more being paid i in than are taken out, aud 
the amount in circulation is diminished.” 


We cannot subscribe entirely to the assertion respecting the 


‘ 


disposition of persons holding notes in their hands, as such 
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methods are often pursued with views neither honourable to the 
individual nor beneficial to society. But, however this may 
be, the fact is no conclusive a:gument ayuinst the existence of 
an excess of currency, which, indeed, we are far from think- 
ing truc. it appears, that notes return to the Bank with a 
rapidity certainly incredible to those who are not acquaiated 
with the actual state of trade. 


** In April, 1809, for instance, immediately preceding the we paany nf 
of dividends, the amount of notes of 5d, and upwards was 13,000,00 
Subsequently to the 1ith, am issue took place of four millions, Ke 
on the Zthof May, the amount jn circulation was only 13,100,000/. 
On the 7th of July, atter the quarterly payment bad been made to 
the Bank, and whea the circulation was at its lowest ebb, the amount 

of notes above 51. was 12,800,000/. And of the issue of seven mil- 
lions between the Lith and the end of the month, no evidence 
eppeared on the 7th of August beyoud a calculation of 13,100,000/." 


In p. 73 there is a statement not quite consistent with what 
is said in p. 58 and 59. But the author has said so much, and 
so well, that it is dificult to dwell on such a slight oversight. 
In p. 4, there is a typographical error, “axia” for avioms, 
which we notice, lest some gr@ genus caviller should attempt 
to draw other inferences from it, The author also alludes 
to the enemy's decrees, embargoes, &c. as allecting the course 
of exchange; and does not.omit to state, that the rental of 
= has increased forty per cent. since 1790, and twenty~ 

t per cent. since 1803, which is more than double the 
alleged depreciation of our curreney. Jn no part of Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s pamphlet, indeed, were we so much tempted to sinile, 
as on reading his pathetic lamentations over the hard fate of 
fand-owners : as it was destitute of the simplicity of inneceiice, 
it was ludicrously silly, and, although its author Is a man of 
sterile imagination, the plaint was somewhat romantic. 


Mr. Grenfell, who wrote before the Report of the Baliion 
Conunittee appeared, in a concise manner, combats the opi- 
nions of Mr. Ricardo, shews that “ there Is no maximum on 
the price of money, although, by several acts of the legisia- 
ture, there is a prohibition of buying or selling money, it any 
price; nor are bank notes at a discount w hile they pay for the 
same portions of disposable property, as guineas and shilliusgs.” 
This ergument, however satisfactory on the part of ucres, does 
not aflect the question of excess in the e urrency, atid conse- 
quently general depreciation, which the commitiee was fortu- 
nate enough to discover as the sule caise of all our supposed 
calamities, His argument. respecting the course of exchanee, 
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is much more conclusive, and he evinces himself better 
acquainted with this subject than cither the committee or 
Messrs. Ricardo and Huskisson. No person can entertaly a 
doubt, that the coins of all nations, however fixed as a stan- 
dard of value in their respective countries, are mere commo- 
dities when compared with each other, and, consequently, 
that their relative values must fluctuate like all other articles im 
trade. Mr. Grenfell has well elucidated the’ practice of 
exchange ; but the process is sosimple, when reduced to facts, 
that even “Mr. Huskisson might comprehend it . In: a post- 
script he corrects Mr. Mushet's tables, sihaides to the enor- 
nous imports from the Baltic, last year, and the importations of 
corn and wines from France, during the present, as proofs 
that the balance of, trade could net be so much in favour of 
this country as represented and genevally believed. After 
adducing a variety of facts relative to the fluctuations of 
exchange, he concludes, that “ our pound sterling has been 
actually exchanged for more than its corresponding value, in 
both L: unburgh and French currency, since bank notes have 
mude part of our Currency 5 but, during a period of twenty- 
five years, before the passing of the restriction bill, it had been, 
with F ‘rance, exchanged for less: there fore, the depreciation 


of our paper currency is imaginary.” It is a curious fact, 
noticed by Mr. G. “ pray. of the wrongheads, that * the 
courses of exchange, Mr. Mushiet’s tubles, from 1760 to 


1809, decide the nities contrary to the opinion of the 
author 3’ ’ that is, the facts which he adduces in support of 
his opinions, are in direct contradiction to them. Those who 
wish to form just notions on this important question of politi- 
cal ceconomy, must give both these ingenious tracts, by 
Messrs. Bosanquet and Grenfell, an attentive perusal. 
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Romance Readers and Romance Writers; .a Satirical Novel. 
By the Author of § A Private History of the Court of Eng- 
land, &c.’ 12mo. 8 vols. pp. 782. Hookhams. 1810. 


Or all the drudgery which an unfortunate critic is doomed to 
undergo, there is none so irksome, none froin which so fittle 
gratification is to be derived, as from the perusal of the far 
greater part of that multitudinous class of publications, ycleped 
Novels and Romances. Seldom, indeed, are the lassitude and 
disgust which they excite, compensate ‘d or relieved, by any traits 
of genius, by any sallies of wit, or by any lines of information, 
They exhibit, in ‘general, a wide and dreary waste, unche ‘quered 
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by asingle spot of fertility ; over which the aching éye wan- 
ders without a place on whic h to dwell ; now and tli en, a cleam 
of light intervenes, but it is an ignis fatuusy which shines only 
to mislead. With these feclings and impressions, our readers 
will not wonder at our dispesition to postpone, to the latest 
ssible moment, the unpicasant task of eritietsing such pro- 
ductions. We have, indeed, put-it off from time to time. ull 
at length, our table has beconje so loaded, that, from selfish 
motives, we are compelled 40 remevediie meumbrance, 

The. first that claims our notice is. this?‘ satirical,’ novel 
which has something biting in its, titht It presengs itse!f, 
at least, with anair of authority, and proclatms open war against 
all competitors. Ina preface, of, six and thirty pages, the 
author (who i is a lad y) exh! by) ts some pretty spec ii nebs of mo- 
dern Romance writing, comtaining as much egregious stupidity, 
and incowigible iguorance, as are held wp to public.scorm atid 


ridicule, in the pages of the Dun ciad, or the Baviad. Two 
ihines of this description, entithed, “ the Mow! rik of i dolphe we 
and ** the Three brothers.” the first’ put te: rbva Mii 


sige! ev Curties, and the second by a Bir. Joshua} Ticke rs! ‘il, 

em to beat every thing they run against, fest even to distance 
faa whole field, in the race of nonsense. But where, in the 
name of common sense, are readers to be found for these 
wretched eflusions of ignorance, acting frem an impulse of 
hunger? In truth, through ihe medium of our circulading li- 
braries, which contain every thing that is nauseous to the taste, 
offensive to the understandin fw, an nd dangerous to the heart ; vet 
to these are our females, in middle life, 2c least, allowed to 
resort, in search of food and amusement fer the mind ! 

This author’s remarks, on writers of the nevOY + deseription, 
aie venerally correct 3 thous vh, in fae t, wh enly stupid and 
nonseusical, and net dangerous or offensive, 11 ey are as hive 
beneath criticism as the Bellman’s verses at Christmes, or the 
halfpenny ballads retailed in the streets of London. but, im 
her observations on the comments, in ** the Pursuits of Liter- 
ture,” on that profl imate novel, “ THe Mong,” she has certainly 
committed her judgment, mest rashly and unacvisedly. ‘The 
author of the satire in question accu ised Mr. Lewis with having 
‘ thrust upon the nation the most open, and unqueiified blas- 
phemy against the very CO fe and volume of our relivion.” 
Against this decision the lac dy enters ker fermal protest, and 
does not hesitate to seg that the Sati dst bas liere virvulenthy 
censured “ an option, which thouse re s of Christions have 
enteriained before him.” As we consider this to bea point of 
great importance, inasmuch as the Monk, (oth the original 
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and the corrected edition of it) still finds its way into the circu- 
lating libraries, and is still put into the hands of our youth, of 
both sexes, at all the fashionable watering-places, we feel it 
incumbent upon us, to place it in a clear point of view, so as 
to preclude the necessity of any recurrence to it, and 
so as to shew this pestiferous publication in its true colours. 
For this purpose we shall transcribe the observations in the 
Pursuits of Literature, in the justice of which we fully 
concur. 

“ But there is one publication of ‘the time too peculiar, and 
too important to be passed over ina general reprehension. 
‘there is nothing with which it may be compared. A legislator 
in our own parlianient, a member of the House of Commons 
of Great Britain, an elected guardian and defender of the 
laws, the religion, and the good manners of the country, has 
neither scrupled nor blushed to depict, and to publish to the 
world, the arts of lewd and systematic seduction, and to thrust 
upon the nation the most open and unqualified blasphemy 
against the very code and volume of our religion. And all 
this, with his name, style, and title, prefixed to the novel or 
romance called ‘THE MONK.’ = And one of our public 
theatres has allured the public attention still more to this 
novel, by a scenic representation of an episode in it. “'O 
Proceres Censore opus est, an Haruspice nobis?” 1 consider 
this as a new species of legislative or state parricide, What 
is it to the kingdom at large, or what is it to all those whose 
office it is to maintain truth, and to instruct the rising abilities 
and hope of England, that the author of it is a very young man ? 
That, forsooth, he is a man of genius and fancy? So much the 
worse. ‘That there are very poetical descriptions of castles and 
abbies in this novel? So much the worse again, the novel is 
more alluring on that account. Is this a time to poison the 
waters of our land in their springs and fountains? Are we to 
add incitement to incitement, and corruption to corruption, till 
there neither is, nor can be, a return to virtuous action and to 
regulated life? Who knows the age of this author? I pre- 
sume, very few. .Who does not now, that he is a member of 
parliament ? He has told us all so liimself. I pretend not to 
know, whether this be an object of parliamentary animadver- 
sion. Prudehce may forbid it. But we can feel that it is an 
object of moral and of national reprehension, when a senator 
openly and daringly violates his first duty to his country. I 
fear, if our legislators are wholly regardiess of such writings 
and of such principles, among their own members, it may be said, 
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to them, as the Roman satirist said to the patricians of the em- 
pire, for offences, slight indeed, when compared to these : 

‘ At vos TrosuGEN & volis ignoscitis et que, 

‘ Turpia cerdoni Voresos Bautosave decebunt.’ 


‘‘ There is surely something peculiar in these days; some- 
thing wholly unknown to our ancestors. But men, however 
dignified in their pene station, or gifted with genius and for- 
tune, and accomplishments, may at least be made ashamed, or 
alarmed, or convicted be fore the tribunal of public opinion. 
Before that tribunal, and to the law of reputation, and every 
binding and powerful sanction by w hich that law is enforced, is 
Mr. Lewis this day called to answer.” 

‘Thus far the text, in a note the author gives the passage to 
which his charge of blasphemy more particularly applies : 

“To the passages of obscenity, (which certainly 1 shall not 
copy in this place) Mr. Lewis has added BLaspHemy AGAIN»: 
tng Scriptures ; if the following passage may be considered 
assuch. ‘ He, (the Monk) examined the boc k which she, 
‘ (Antonia) had been reading, and had now placed upon the 
‘table. Itwas Tae Bisir. * How,’ said the Prior to him- 
‘ self, ‘ Antonia reads the Bible, and is still soignorant?’ But, 

‘upon further inspection, he found that Elvira, (the mother of 
‘ Antonia) had mace exactly the same remark. That prudent 
‘ mother, while she admired the beauties of THE SAcRED Wri- 
‘ TINGS, was convinced, that, unrestricted, no reading more.in- 
« proper could be permitied a young woman. Many of ihe narva- 
‘ tives can only tend to excite ideas the worst calculated for 4a 
‘ female breast ; every thing is called roundly and plainly by its 
‘ own name; and THK ANNALS OF A BROTHEL WOULD SCARCELY 
‘FURNISH A GREATER CHOICK OF INDECENT EXPRESSIONS. 
‘ Yet this is the book which young women are recommended to 
‘study, which is put into the hands of children, able to com- 
« prehend little more than those passages of which they had bet- 
‘ ter remain ignorant, and which but too freq: uentiy inculcate the 
* first rudiments of vice, and give the first alarm to the still sleep- 
‘ing passions. Of this Elvira was so fully convinced, that she 
‘ would have preferred putting into her daughter’s hands, Ama- 
‘ dis de Gaul, or the Valiant Champion, Tirante the White; 
‘and would sooner have authorized her studying the lewd exploits 
‘ of Don Galaor, or the lasctvious jokes of the Damsel, Piazer de 
‘ni vida.’ (P. 247, 248.) &c.”’ 
We were almost ie te doubt the evidence of our 
senses, when we first road the lady's remarks upon this passage ; 
when we saw the note which she has tacked to the words “ the lewd - 
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exploits,” in which she expresses her concurrence with Elvira in 
these terms, “ and with reason, since fictitious indelicacy is not 
likely to make so lasting an impression as that which is authen- 
tic,’ especially in the sacred volume of our religion.” Why the 
representations of obscene events, which are merely the 
gfispring of a disordered imagination, should not produce as bad 
an effect ona female mind as the relation of similar events 
founded on fact, or how the impression to be excited depends 
on the truth or falsehood of the narratives, we cannot conceive. 
Is this lady prepared to say, that history makes a greater impres- 
sion on the tainds of women than Poet ‘ry or Romance? We 
shall answer the question, by a passage from her own book. 


© A celebrated French historical romance writer of our own day is 
very anxious, on all occasions, that the reader should not do what she 
herself has done’, that is, confound historical with fictitious incidents. 
To etiect this, she particularises that which she takes from authentic 
sources, thus—* Aistorigu:.’ Does she imagine, for one moment, that, 
after closing the book, the reader can separate those incidents that are 
historical, trom those which are authentic ?~then why trauble herself 
to point out what is historical, and what fictitfus ?---dud is tt not 
rather probable that the reader will retain a recollection of that which 
is the most interesting and romantic, (and it usually happens that such 
incidents are of tmagi nation) and, connecting ia events with histo- 
rival characters, imagine Hat to be histori al which is invented, and 


Sor get entirely that which is true ? If these works of imagination be, 


as she evidently thinks they are, calculated to make a greater impres- 
siou on the mind than narratives of facts, how can ‘ fictitious indeli- 
cacy,’ be supposed to make a ‘ more lasting. impression,’ than ‘ that 
which is authentic ?'’ 


At all events, if she be sincere in the above declaration, 
and we have no reason to doubt her sineerity, it follows of course 
that she will sooner put an obscene book into the hands of her 
daughters, than the Bible. In the name of common decency, 
let her reflect on the consequences of such doctrine? How 
can a woman, who professes her reverence for virtue and mora- 
lity, seek thus to traduce and to vilify the only book in which 
true morality, the morality of a Christian, is to be found; and 
soto destroy the only solid basis on which any system of virtue 
and morality can be erected? How can she be so weak as to 
suppose, that any concurrence of opinion with her on this sub- 
snp is to be derived from the different scriptural abridgements, 
and selections, which have been published by divers persons ? 
Mrs. ‘yimmer, we are persuaded, would shudder at the very idea. 
Are there not selections, or, to speak more fashionably, Beauties, 


published, from numberiess authors, without the smallest notion 
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of having the charge of obscenity on the parts omitted, but 
merely with a view to cheapness and convenience. Besides, is 
she to be told what punishment is denounced ov any one who 
shall presume to add to, or to detract from, the words of holy 
writ? ‘Can she have forgotten from whose mouth the solemn 
injunction to, ‘ search the Scriptures,” proceeded? Or is she 
disposed to prefer the impious decision of Mr. M. Lewis, M. P. 
to the sacred command of the blessed founder of our faith? 
Those Scriptures, which we are ordered, by divine authority, to 
search, foraknowledge of the divine will, and forthe means of our 
salvation, this lady, and Mr. Lewis, forsooth, who thus affect ta 
be more wise than their Saviour, have the audacity to hold up 
to the world as unfit for the eye and the ear of a modest woman !! ! 
Nay, we are to be insulted by a comparison that could only, 
we should have supposed, have entered the head of a ma- 
niac. We are to learn, that the language of inspiration is as 
bad as the language of a brothel; that, instead of being the 
book of eternal life, the Bible contains the rudiments of vice, 
and excites improper ideas in the female mind!!! Such notions 
can, in oar apprehension, proceed only from a gross, depraved, 
and vitiated, mind. ‘They are notions which ovght not to he 
tolerated in a Christian country. And, at the risk of incurring 
the censure of harshness and illiberality, which the female 
apologist of this impious Romance-writer has so flippantly 
cast at the author of the Pursuits of Literature, we shall not 
hesitate to pronounce the passage in question most blasphe- 
mous, and richly deserving to be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman. It ts just to the lady, however, to observe, 
that while she justifies the blasphemy of Mr. Lewis, she con- 
demns his obscenity, and for that imprecates the vengeance of 
the law upon his head! At the same time, she endeavours to 
excite an Interest in favour of THE MONK; though with what 
consistency she can seek to lead young females to peruse a 
novel which she acknowledges to be highly obscene, and the 
obseenity of which, she remarks, ** cannot be censured with too 
riuch severity,” we shall leave the public, and the lady herself, 
in the cool. moments of reflection, to decide. We earnestly 
recommend to her serious attention, the deliberate opinion of 
that writer whose superior knowledge and ialents she bas so 
presumptuously reproxed, at a period subsequent. to that at 
which the observations already cited appeared. Speaking of 
the Monk, he says: 
« Novels of this seductive and libidinous tendency excite 
diseust, fear, and horror, in every man and woman, who 
reflect upon those virtues which alone give support, comfort, 
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and continuance, to human society. ‘The interests of socicty, 
and the essential welfare, and even the very existenc? of this 
kingdom, authorize any man, though conscious of manifold 
frailties, to speak in the manner [ have done. For we cannot 
long deceive ourselves. Poetical nien, of loose and ungoverned 
morals, can offer, to us or themselves, but feeble ccnsolations 
from wit and imagery, when we are left to solitary reflection aud 
the agony of remorse. I never found this subject so well 
represented, and so unanswerably enforced -to every under- 
standing, capable of recalling itself from vicious conduct and 
irregular inclinations, as in this short sentence : ‘ whoever wholly 
give themselves up to lust, will soon find it to be the least fault 
they are guilty of.’ 

“¢ Whatever I have said on the subject of that novel, called 
THE MONK, I shall leave as matter of record. Whether the 
novel is altered, or not, te tenor of the whole is reprehensible. 
I leave it as a protest against such a work, published in such a 
manner, by a gentie:nan in the high, honourable, and respon- 
sible station of a Member of Parliament. It is hoped and 
expected that no similar work will ever be again given in this 
country.” 

That the lady may be more cautious in future, in forming a 
decisive opinion, on such a subject as this, we will just inform 
her that the passage which'she defends was unanimously con- 
demned as blasphemous by the Proclam:tion Society, among the 
Members of which were some of the most venerable prelates, 
and most respectable noblemen in the country. 

As to the intelligent author of the Pursuits of Literature, we 
think him, on more accounts than one, entitled to the grateful 
esteein of his countrymen. We regard the introductory letter 
prefixed to the later editions of his work, as one of the most 
masterly compositions in the English language, both in matter 
and in manner, in substance and in form. In elegance and 
perspicuity of style, and in dignified severity of satire, it 
isnot excelled by the happiest productions of Junius ; while, for 
purity of principle, elevation of sentiment, and importance of 
object, it may proudly stand in competition with the most 
successful of ‘our ethic writers. We may be allowed, after 
this honest opinion, to express a hope, that an author so emi- 
nently gifted with talents to warn, to guide, and toinstruct, will not 
remain passive and inert at such a season of nativnal danger as 
the. present; but that he will again stand forth the dauntless 
champion of right principles and of just conduct, and again 
head the firm band of true Patriots, who are ever to be found 
at the post of honour. This, he will allow us to say, is a duty” 
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which he owes to hisecountry, and to himself; and we trust 
he will not shriak from it. 

To return to our fair censor of Romance readers and Romance 
writers. After some just remarks on some of the latter class 
of her own sex, she adds : . 


€ Is it not amazing that the most licentious writers of romance are 


two women? ‘ Ida of Athens, has raised a blush on the check of 
many. The effects of indelicacy are more dangerous than those of 


romance, and we may therefore call Sypnry Owerwnson, and Rosa 
Marita, the Scylia.and Charybdis of Romance.” 


Without stopping to examine the propriety of these last 
appeHations, we shall hasten to remove the ground of the lady’s 
amazement, by informing her that one of these Romance 
writers is understood to be a kept mistress, and the other a 
strolling player. We cannot, however, yield to her sex the 
palm of licentiousness, for male writers have certainly produced 
novels more obscene than those which have proceeded from fe- 
male pens, and full as dull. Her admonition to Walter Scott 
on the sb of book-making is pointed and proper. Genius 
turned mechanic is, in truth, a sorry sight. She has archly 
detected Mrs. Plunkett, the late Miss Gunning, in giving 
the translation of an old French novel “ Les Matheurs de 
_L’Inconstance,” (the production of Dorat, if our memory fail us 
not,) as the genuine offspring of her own brain, under the 
title of “ Dangers through Life.” But if our lady writers 
would do nothing worse than this, we should most readily ex- 
cuse them, Another writer of novels, a male, she charges with 
the republication, almost verbatim, of an old novel with a new 
name. The writer in question is so truly respectable, that we 
should have doubted the fact, if the author had not most posi- 
tively stated it. : 

The principal vbject of her own novel v/ to shew the bad 
consequence of Romance reading on weak minds ; and though 
we think the picture of her heroine (Margaret) more of a 
caricature than of a natural portrait, yet the effect produced 
corresponds to the end proposed. Several of the other cha- 
racters are well-drawn, and supported in a manner which 
proves the author to have been no inattentive observer of human 
life. We could wish, however, that, in delineating the vices of 
high life, she had not introduced a Clergyman into the disgust- 
ing group. We do not mean to deny that, in so numerous a 
body of men, as the Clergy of this realm, there may be a cha- 
yacter as contemptible and abandoned as the honourable Mr. 

Leslie; it would be strange, indeed, considering the frailty of 
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human natare, if, among so many thousands, some should not 
be foand defective. But whether the character be what the 
author would call historical or fictitious, the exhibition is equally 
injudicious, and equally censurable. To hold up a clergyman 
as an object of indignation and scorn, is to bring, in the eyes of 
the multitude at least, religion itself into discredit and contempt: 

Besides, there is nv possible good to countetbalance the certain 

evil resulting from such an exhibition. We shall not dwell 

farther on this point, though it suggests many observations to 
our minds ; we have said enough to lead the author to reflec- 
ion, and, we hope, to convince her that our objection is neither 
unjust nor captious. The story, on the whole, is rendered 
interesting ; and, though there are some defects OF style, and 
inaccuracies,of language, in each of the volumes, the -book is 
far fron being ill-written. The higher praise, too, is justly 
due to the author, of having adhered to her*professed resolution 
of making all her characters, incidents, and opinions, , (with the 
exception of her remarks on the Mouk,) instrumental to the 
promotion of morality and virtue. 
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Two Sermons on the Death of Children. By the Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
M. A. Curate and Lecturer of St. Michact's, Bassishaw, Lecturer 
of the united parishes of St. Antholin and St. John Baptist, and one 
of the Masters of Merchant Taylors’ School. London, 8vo. Pp. 32. 
Rivington. 1810. : 

Tue Author ‘of these Sermong, in a preliminary advertisement, 

modestly ‘* begs to disclaim all pretensions to originality.” 

Originality could uot be expected on a subject that has engaged the 














thoughts, and exercised the pens of many able, many pfons, aud many 


affectionate divines, who have been under visitations similar to those 
which Mr. Wilson most pathetically describes in his ‘* ewn domestic 
circle; but Christian topics of consolation might be offered, and 


‘might naturally be desired on such an occasion ; and whoever, in the 


loss of children, needs the consolation of the Gospel, will not 44il to 
derive them from accompanying the preacher in the pious mediations 
which make up these sermons. 

With feelings highly creditable to him as a parent, and under the 
impression left ov his mind by the early practi-es of piety to which 
he had laudably directed his departed childrea, he beautifully ob- 
serves, 

“ Let us, then, who have been bereaved of our children (for few 
are the parents who have never been called to surrende, sume of their 
affspring,) Jearn to moderate our Jamentations, and cease to bewail 
the dead. It is too true that our children ‘are not. But Scripture 
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forbids us to sorrow on that account, as persons without bope. Per. 
haps they ende»red themselves to us by the tenderness of affection, 
by the dawning of reason, by the expansion of understanding. But 
even these circumstances do not justify usin carrying our grief to 
excess, or like Rachael, according to the imagery of Jeremiah, refusing 
tobe comforted. Images once dear will ever and anon recur to the 
eye of sensibiliry. And on many occasions do we seem to see 
again the bended knees, the folded hands, and uplifted eyes of infant 
piety. At times we almost hear the voice which was wont in lisping 
accents. to crave tle protection of the meek and gentle Jesus; arul to 
address the Father of Heaven in words indited by the Saviour of the 
world.” P. 10. 

Surely he who could write thus can need no consolation from us, 
other than will spontaneously arise in his own pure bosom ; or we 
might remind him of the honourable mention which the Scriptures 
make of those whose pleasure and duty have united in training up 
children in the way they should go. We sincerely hope that this ex- 
cellent author possesves a full share of that conifort which he so well 
deserves, and which his publication so ably administers to all under 
the afflicting loss of children. 

We are sorry to have to object to any passage from sermons of the 
conitortable tendency of those before us; but hoping that, for the 
benefit of the Christian world, they may go throug) many editions, 
we beg permission to call the attention of the respeciable author to 
the following topic of consolation offered by him. Alluding to the 
delusion nnder which pareats sometimes are with respect to the dispo- 
sitions of their children. 

‘* We,” says he, ‘* are too apt to be deceived by promising ap- 
pearances. But he who searcheth the hearts, knoweth the violence 
of every Jatent passion, which is waiting its time and opportunity to 
corrupt what is as yet guileless and innocent. He foresees the wicked- 
ness and rebellion of the future man, while yet in embryo. With an 
eye from which no contingency is hidden, be sees him seduced by evil 
inclinations within, and bad company without, drawn away from the 
society and example of his pious parents, contracting vicious habits, 
and rioting in every excess, And, therefore, it is by an act of mercy 
tothe individual himself, that the great lord of life should cut off 
such a one even in childhood, ere the beautiful Absalom has proved a 
py or the gay younger son a prodigal, that would never repent.” 

. 8.” 

On reconsidering the passage, Mr. Wilson sill, perhaps, agree with 
us, that to assert that God ever foresees that children will absolutely 
be so depraved in future life, that they must, in mercy, be taken from 
the number of the living, ih order to escape a state in which they 
would never repent, barders more closely on the cruel doctrine of 
predestination, and leaves lessto the free agency of man, than the 
Scriptures warrant. For, though they do, indeed, most plainly teach 
us, that man is incapable of preserving himself innocent, they, at the 
same time, instruct us, that every individual, born into the world, 
may repent of his wickedness, that life is a state of probation in 
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which he is specially invited to repent, and that no temptation shall 
overtake him but what he is able to bear, and that, with the temp- 
tation, God will, to all who are not miserably wanting to themselves, 
provide a way to escape. 1. Cor. x. 13. 
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The Life of the Apostle Paul, as related in Scripture, but in which his 
Epistles are inserted in tha’ part of the history to. which they are 
supposed to belong, with select notes, critical, explanatory, and 
relating to p-rsons aud piaces, and\a map of the countries in which 
the Aposties travelled. By Joseph Gurney Bevan. London, 8vo. 
pp. 428. Phillips, George-Yard, Lombard Steet. 


Tuts ts not a book that will cast any additional light on the life 
of St. Paul, nor extend the boundaries of that knowledge which is 
requisite to an accuraie comprehension of the nature and tendency 
of the ministry of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. Very liberal 
use is made of Paley'’s Hora Pauline So far the book possesses 
merit, by giving the greater circulation to that able writer's ingenious 
arguments, in favour of the authenticity of the history and writings 
of St. Paul. There are, also, many judicious notes in the course of 
the work, taken from Burder, from Blackwall, from Macknight, 
and others; but, wherever the author gives a note of his own, we 
are sorry that we cannot commend bim. 

We meet with the following note of the author, on 2 Thess. ii, 3, 
respecting the man of sin, there spoken of ; 

‘*Ithas not,’ he says, ‘‘ been my object to interpret mysterious 
passages of scripture. It requires great critical skill, and great depth 
of understanding; if, indeed,” [it be] *‘ at all practicable, without a 
portion of the dictating spirit. Protestants understand this of the 
Popes, of which the reader may see much in Newcome. All dis- 
cover it somewhere else than among themselves.” P. 84. 

Joseph Gurney Bevan is wrong when be thus asserts, without 
qualification, that Protestants understand the Man of Sin prophesied 
of in 2 lL hess. ii, 3, to mean the Pepes. Such has, indeed, been their 
opinion with certain individuals among the Protestants; but it has 
never been an authorised article of belief among Protestants as such. 
The Romish church, of which the Popes are the head, have never 
denied Jesus Christ, nor the Scriptures, but have appealed to them 
in proof of their favourite opinions, however erroneous those opinions 
may seem to Protestants, whereas, the character of the Man of Sin 
is, that he opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, 
or that is worshipped. 2 Thess. ii. 4. It seems, therefore, to be 
neither consistent with Christian charity, nor with the Scriptures, 
to understand this passage of the Popes. It was in the warmth of 
the reformation that such a cruel idea first arose, and our author might 
well have acquiesced in his ignorance, how to refer the passage, 
without reviving ‘a notion which is abandoned by the most respect- 
able Theologians. 
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The notes on 1 Cor. i. 10, are very poor, and by no means convey, 
as was evidently the intention ot the Apostle, the great sin of 
divisions in the church of Christ. 

The note on Phil. i. 1, respecting Bishops and Deacons, has our 
Atrongest disapprobati m. . © Probably,” says the author, “ we might 
as well render it simply, overseers and ministers The first deacons 
or ministers, Acy-vi, seem to have been appointed for services.” 

P. 358. 

The translating cov imexdwoe xaos dguivos, with the overseers and 
ministers, rather than, with the dishops and deacons, is a departure 
from opr authorised version, better adapted to favour these loose 
notious of the society, concerning the Christian’ church, tv which 
Joseph Gurney Bevan belongs, than to convey “he meaning of the 
Apostle, who bere evidently intended to signify a peculiar description 
of officers in the-church, so designated; and, for our parts, we see 
much mischief, but no good, that can arise from the exchange of the 
scriptural names of bishops and deacons, into those of overseers av 
ministers. 

Philippi was the metropolis, or first city of Macedonia, as may 
be collected from Acts xvi, 12; and from Photius Epist. 247, where 
he speaks of the city as it was in Sf. Paul’s time. Hi Qsriawy worse rae 
Maxsdovw emagxias wntesmonss aoa. The city of Philippi being a metro- 
polis of the Macedonians. Philippi being thus a metropolis had under 
it subordinate cities, which had each of them, according to the 
usages of the primitive Christian churches, a bishop. These several 
bishops, in conjunction with their deacons or ministers, whatever 
might be the peculiar duties of the latter, as settled by the bishaps, 
were doubtless meant by the Apostle in the passage before us. Phi- 
lippi is especially mentioned by Tertullian Prescript, c. 30, as one 
of those churches which derived the pedigree of bishops-from the 
Apostles, as founders. We should, therefore, be ‘careful not to 
be deceived by such suggestions as those of our author, that the word 
Emicxoros, bishop, as found inthe New Testament, means nothing more 
than simply an overseer, nor dsaxons any thing more than a menister, 
appointed for temporal purposes. The word Emiexorss was intended 
specially to denote the ruling power over the severa] churches. The 
word diaxovoc, is, indeed, used in different senses, in different parts of 
the New Testament. No argument can, however, be derived from 
the use of the word in a temporal sense, in the passages quoted bY 
our author, to favour his loose interpretation of the passage, whic 
interpretation is, indeed, altogether unscriptural, and altogether 
unsupported by primitive Christian history. 

The author of this work is a leading person among the Quakers, 
and has published a curtailed account of the life of Isaac Pennington 
Althongh we do not think that his literary exertions wil! ever be of 
a profitable tendency, we would rather that they should be anade 
on any other subjects ‘than on those which have relation to the boly 
Scriptures, which it is of the utmost importance to preserve as free 
as possible from false glosses and misinterpretations. 
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Friendly visits from the Nurse, or the Cansolations of Solitude. By a 
Lady, 12mo. pp. 150. 7s. Dutton. 1810 


THESE visits were evidently from a chrisiian nurse, who seems to 
have imparted to this amiable lady, the best of human consoilations ; 
that which is derived from the promises of our Holy Redeemer. A 
strain Of heart-felt piety pervades these poetic effusions, and endears 
the author to the reader. A single specimen will suffice to convey a 
just idea of the whole production. 

“« There is in Islington Workhouse (to which she was conveyed in 
the Autumn of 1802, from an out-house where she lay apparently 
expiring,) that poor insane fugitive, Known in that village by the 
name of Elenora; an epitome of human misery, About the year 
178y, agentleman gave a short history of her in the Gazetteer fo 
this effect: —‘‘ That she was of a good family and fortune; that 
“she was deluded and robbed of all ber ptoperty by a villain, on 
“which she became deranged, and bad then been a destitute wan- 
“derer about Islington, Highbury, Canonbury, &c. always sleeping 
“iw the fields, or where ever night overtook her."—The writer of this 
account did not exaggerate her torlorn condition, as | had an opportu- 
nity of seeing. ber every day for more than the two last years of her 
miseravle wandering.* She appeared to be about sixty years of age, 
was ted and clothed by charity. She walked in all weathers from morn- 
ing to night, and seemed insensible of thg worst. She spoke not 
unless spoken to; she then answered ina mild and civil manner. 
When she was tired she rested her back against a wall, or sat on steps ; 
she alway$ accepted what was given her with silent civility ; but if 
asked what had reduced her to the necessity of begging, she would 
refuse the money then offered her and walk away. She seemed 
always contented and sometimes cheerful. It is supposed that ber 
name is Stuart. I once asked her her name; she replied, * I am 
called hereabouts Jemima Williams.’ —In her we behold a striking 
instance of his providence, whose mercy is over all his works ; for 
she certainly subsisted very many years without a roof to shelter her 
from inclement skies, or a change of apparel. 


ELENORA. 


The Insane Fugitive of Islington. 





LOST, wretched, desolate, forlorn, 
The insane Fugitive behold ! 

No shelter from the drwving storm, 
The fervid heat, or piercing cold, 

Silent wand’ rer, tell me why: 

No sorrow fills thy vacaut eye ? 
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Thou seem'st insensible of want, 
Familiariz’d to penury ; 

Nor hope, nor fear, thy bosom knows, 
Fed by casual charity. 

Child of misery, tell me why 

No tears of sorrow fill thy eye? 


Cloath'd in the garb of poverty, 

In silence suffering keen distress, 
An outcast from society, 

Who can thy injuries redress ? 
Poor insane Fugitive, say, why 
Thy bosom heaves not with a sigh ? 


Reason and memory dethron'd ! 
Thou findest ease in apathy ; 
Lamenting not thy riches lost, 
Or thy false lover's perjary. 
Say, daughter of affliction, why 
Thou breathest not the bitter sigh ? 
Could the base author of thy woes 
Behold thee now, the sight alone 
(Unless like thee bereft of sense) 
Must turn the monster into stone. 
Say, wretched Elenora, why 
No groans betray thy misery ? 


peer 
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On the Morbid Sensibility of the Eye, commonly called Weakness of 


Sight. By John Stevenson, member of the Royal Collége of Sur- 
geons, &c. pp. 108, 8vo. 5s. Highley, 1810. 


Mr. Stevenson has rendered an important service to the public; by 
thas candidly and modestly communicating the result of his experience 
on a very common disease of the eyes. Weakness of sighi, or rather 
weakness of the eye, he distinguishes from dulness of sight : the former 
he ascribes with much probability to“ an exquisite irritability and sen- 
sibility of the retina, the effect of a great turgescency of the vessels, or 
a chronic inflammation of that membrane or of the choroid,” and the 
latter to ‘‘ a positive want of sensibility of the retina :” the one is 
cured by bleeding with leeches under the eyes, cooling purges, and 
antiphblogistic regimen ; the other by topical stimulants, as electricity, 
galvanism, xther, infusion of capsicum, rubefacients applied to the 
palpebra, &c. The author judiciously exposes the pertficious use of 
common eye-waters, and with great propriety recommends al) washes, 
collyria, &c. to be applied to the eyes rather warm or tepid, and not 
cold. Unfortunately it happens, that the most meritorious, because 
the most industrious, clasges of the community are the most exposed to 
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occular diseases, from the constant application of their eyes in needle- 

work, reading, writing, and various mechanical employments. A 

careful perusal, therefore, and judicious application of the auihor’s direc- 

tions and hints, cannot fail to be advantageous to many of such persons. 

We hope the author will fulfil his promise to publish some more 

of his remarks on the discases of the eyes, as they contribute to 

prevent the public from being so fatally abused by quackery. 

A Conspectus of the Pharmacopeias.of the London, Fdinburgh, and 
Dutlin Colleges of Physicians; being a practical compendium of 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy, By A. Todd ‘Thomson, surgeon, 
feliow of the medical society of London, &c. pp. xxxvi and 283, 
18mo. 5s. Od. Underwood, 1810. 


A very neat, comprsvensive, and perspicuous compendium, which 
will be found useful by almost all classes of medical practitioners. In 
the introduction, the author shews that he has not neglected the 
modern discoveries in chemistry, like many other compilers: to the 
medical student this conspectus will be a good “ artificial memory,” 
while the more experienced may use it to save the trouble of thinking. 
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The First Book of Poetry, for the use of Schools, intended as reading 
lessons for the younger classes. By W.F. Mylius. With two 
engravings. pp. 148, 12mo. 3s. bound. Godwin. 1810. 


Tuts selection appears judicious, and very well adapted to initiate 
young readers into a kwowledyge of, and taste for, the best English 
poetical compositions, as well as to induce good moral sentiments, 
Simplicity and variety have been studied, and successfully attained, and 
the work will be, found very useful to parents and teachers 
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POLITICS. 

A Letter to Henry Banks, Esq. M. P. On the abolition of Sinecures, 

and the Reform of Aluses. . By Nathauiel Highmore, LL. D. 8vo, 

Pp. 8. Printed for, and published by, the Authot, 46, Frith 
Sireet, Soho. 1810. 


Tae warmth with which Dr. Higttmore writes upon this subject can 
be a matter of surprize to those only who are unacquainted with the 
peculiar hardships ‘of his case. In a former volume we took a brief 
view of the question at issue between the Doctor and his Lay-Oppo- 
nents of Doctors’ Commons. We thought tbe Doctor hardly treated, 
and we think ¢o still. We thought that the exclusion of ecclesiastics 
from a spiritual court, and the mondpoly of its duties by laymen, a 
deviation from the primitive institution of such courts, a glaring im- 
propriety, and a gross breach of justice; and we have since found no 
teason to alter our opinion. ‘The Sinecures to which the Doctor, in 
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the letter before us, now seeks to direct the attention of Mr. Bankes, 
are purely ecclesiastical, that is spiritaal offices holden by laymen, 
who, according to him, receive the fees, but perform no one duty 
attached to their situations. If this be so, it is, most assuredly, a 
crying abuse that calls loudly for the application of a speedy and 
éffective remedy. 11 does not, however, come within the province of 
Mr. Bankes to apply it; that steady reformer _has already more on 
his hands, we suspect, than he knows what to do with, and much 
more, in our opinion, than either wisdom or policy could teach him to 
meddle with. ‘To destroy the few means which royalty possesses for 
the remuneration of services, for the display of gratitude, or for the 
gratification of generosity, is but am equivocal proof of either patri- 
otistn or good sense. And. these petty reforme come, we confess, in 
our eyes, with an indifferent grace from one who displays all the 
pomp of opulence, and whose carriage is occaionally attended by half a 
dozen outriders. As to the subject of Dr. Highmore’s complaint, it 
ts the duty of our spiritual. governors to sift it to the bottom, and, if 
they possess not themselves a power sufficient for the purpose of cor- 
_ rection, Jet them point out to the legislature such measures as the 
exigency of the case may seem to them to require. 


The Land of Liberty; or a peep into France. A Dialogue letw.ena 
Gentleman and a Cottager. 8vo. Pp. 8, Price-Three haljpence, or 
One Shilling per Dozen. Hatchard and Rivingtons. 


Tuis is a very useful little tract, calculated to open the eyes of the 


common people, and to put them on their guard agamst the seduc- 
tions of modern reformers, who wish to make them the tools of 
anarchy, under the stale pretext of bettering their condition. The 
contrast between the staie of the people in this country, and that of 
the same classes iv France, is presented in a striking point of view, and 
ina manner well-calculated to produce the desired effect. ‘The 
wealthy cannot do better than to promote the circulation of this tract 
as widely as possible. 


A Letter to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. With a criterion proposed to 
ascerlain his patriotism, and some reflections on the suiject of 
* Reform. Svo. Pp. 44. Hatchard. 1810. 


Tuts well-written pamphlet is the production of no partisan, but of 
aman of sense and reflection, who loves his country, and reveres het 
constitution ; because he Knows how taappreciate both. He gives 
sound, wholesome advice, and no small portion of information, to the 
patriotic Baronet, to whom his Jetter is addressed. He ‘disapproves 
of ghe commitment of Gale Jones, but vindicates the right of the 
House to commit their own members. Of course, he condemns the 
resistance of that right by Sir Francis Burdett ;—but, he adds, 

“Tf you bad deemed it necessary, in the cause of freedom, [0 
dispute the claim, you might have supported Mr. Gale Jones in apply- 
ing to the courts fora writ of Habeas Corpus, to bring the questioa 
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toa decision before competent judges, instead of rendering it an 
occasion to excite disturbances, and ot appealing to the populace on a 


. subject on which they were not capable of deciding, the point being 


implicated with historical circumstances, and with considerations, 
which they were not likely tovbe informed of, or to appreciate with 
any coolness.” 

This was the advice which we gave to the Baronet at the time; but 
it did not suit his purpose to follow it, as by that means he would 
have been thrown into the back ground, instead of being the hero of 
the piece. 

The criterion of patriotism referred to in the title page, is some 
specific plan of reform to be produced. by Sir Francis, that the public 
may know, what his wishes, his views, and-designs really ‘are. And, 
indeed, if the Baronet, instead of general declamations against abuses 
and corruption, would devise such a plan, as, in his opinion, would 
prevent the possibility of either, we should then have something 
specific, something tangible, by which we might be enabled to bring 
his‘reforming and legislative talents to the test. As it is, no one can 
tell precisely what he would be at. We know, indeed, that he is 
thoroughly discontented with all existing institutions, that he dislikes 
all parties in Parliament, and that no government which now exists, 
or which has existed, meets with his approbation, All this is clear 
and distinct enough ; as, indeed, is the natural inference, that he would 
demolish them all, if he could, and substitute something else in their 
stead. But what that something is we have hitherto had no means 
of ascertaining ; and the baronet must have a contemptible opinion 
of the people of this country, if he can suppose them weak enough 
to give up what they possess, that defective system, under which tbeir 
lives, their liberties, and their property, are secure, for a vague and 
undefined project of refortn, of which they hear much, but see 
n thing. 

The author expresses himself, with great candour, of political 
parties in general, and of the present ‘ministers in articular, and 
proves himself, in all respects, a cool observer, and an impartial judge, 
He truly observes that, at present, there is no man of commanding 
talents, no man of acknowledged superiority of intellect, like Mr. 
Pitt, or Mr. Fox, to controul, as it were, his colleagues and his fol- 
lowers. Such leaders do not spring up like mushrooms, in ‘he hot-bed 
of politics; they require (unless in very extraordinary instanceg 
which only form exceptions to the rule) time and experience to form 
them. 

* When great political parties are once broken up, it requires some 
time to dispose them to subjection to a new head, and those who have 
performed a subordinate part, cannot finmediately establish a pre- 
eminence ; and, after all, it undoubtedly requires a combination of 
tare and valuable qnalities to become the leader of a party. 

“ Mr. Fox, with his great talents for Parliamentary debate, and 
political negotiation, had a frankiess, and conciliating disposition, 
Which lessened envy, and engaged general affection. The defects 
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which are imputed to him, though they were of serious importance 
in the estimate of his religious and-moral character, and lessened him 
in the judgment of dispassionate men, were so palliated, to common 
observation, by natural gentleness of manners, and an apparent pro- 
bity in his principles, that they seem to have been forgotten in the 
general admiration of him which prevailed. ) 

«« Mr. Pitt, in his dignified independence, in his elevated and un- 
suspected integrity, and with his unprecedented powers of intellect, 
being known uniformly to pursue the great object of his country’s 
welfare, subdued al] competition. ° 

‘* But though there is now a want of men of such established repu- 
tation, to give weight and importance to the direction of public 
affairs, and to excite a strong confidence in the name of those who are 
responsible for the government and welfare of the state, at critical and 
momentous periods, it by no means follows that there is any defj- 
ciency in the general talents and virtues of the country ; and looking, 
as I do, with unfeigned respect, to ihe firmness and moderation of 
Mr. Perceval, to his undoubted probity,- to his conscientious and dis- 
interested principles, and to his weil-regulated and splendid abilities, 
exerted without parade, in proportion to the occasion which calls 
them forth (not to mention the many other able men who are asso- 
ciated with him) ; I do not see either justice or candour in the cry, so 
often repeated, against the imbecility of administration, without any 
sufficient warrant from the instances of failure which are adduced. 

‘* But whatever sentiments may be entertained as to this, or any 
other set of, men, it: is unquestionably a base and licentious spirit, 
which endeavours to degrade the whole character of the political body, 
and to represent the government and all parties as corrupt.” 

By these extracts, it will be seen that this is a writer of ‘no common 
cast; his observations, on various other topics, particularly on the 
influence which the violent speeches of the opposition have in de- 
grading the character both of Parliament and of the Government, 
are equally judicious. But for these we must refer our readers to the 
book, which, we are couvinced, they will read with pleasure and 
profit. , 


A Letter to the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval; First Lord of the 
Treasury, (Sc. Gc. upon his reported correspondence with Lord 
Viscount Melville, in reference to the return of that Notle Lord to 
power.. By a country Gentleman, 8vo. Pp. 43, 2s. Gd. Chapple. 
1910. 

We take some credit to ourselves for having stood forward, almost 
singly, to stem that furious tide of faction which threatened to over- 
whelm the persecuted nobleman, to whom this letter chiefly relates. 
We shewed the injustice of the proceedings against him at the time; 
~——we afterwards called upon the House of Commons to vindicate 
their own characters, by rescinding their hasty, and groundless votes 
and resolutions ; and we have since often insisted on the necess:ty of 
recalling this true statesmangto tbe councils of his sovereign, at@ 
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petiod af accumulated danger, when the country imperatively required 
his services. Blind, indeed, must they have been, who could impute 
to any worthy . hoaetit able, or patr iotic motives, the accusations pre- 
fered by a discontented party in the House of Commons. It was 

rfectly clear, that rage and disappointment, at their exclusion frem 
office, by the resolute determination ot Mr Pitt to protect bis soves 
reign from the meditated insult of compelling him to accept servants 
whom he disapproved, operated on the minds of his accusers. ‘They 
thought, by driving Lord Melville from the cabinet, the administra- 
tion would be so weakened that Mr. Pitt would be forced to resign, 
and the king would be left at their mercy. This was the real spring, 
and motive of their conduct. And, in the pursuit of this object, 
they lost sight of every principle of honor, aud of every obligation of 
justice. They condemned without a hearit ig ;—-they punished with- 
oat atrial. Iu imitation of similar factions, in former periods of our 
history, they addressed the king to remove Lord Melville from his 
councils for ever ;—and even when his Lords chip bad been acquitted, 
ender Circumstances the least favonrable to an impartial trial by a 
competent tribunal, they dared to talk of him as gui ity; —they had 
not the honesty to rescind their vores, though now preved to have been 
built upon false assumptions ; but, still actuated by the same object, 
laboured to strengthen, by every artifice, the injurious impressions 
which they excited in the public mind. We speak now of a House 
of Commons that is defunct, and a caput mortuum, and, therefore, 
we may speak with freedom and without apprehension. And a re- 
gard to truth compels us to remark, that more flagrant injustice, or a 
viler spirit of persecution, never marked the proceedings of any body, 
assuming to act in a judicial or inguisitorial capacity. ‘The conse- 
quences of their misconduct are still felt by the country ; the prejue 
dices which they raised still operate ; andthe exemple which they set 
must be deplored by every friend to justice, and by every enemy to 
faction, 

It is here taken for granted (though the author is evidently better 
informed than he professes to be,) that after the resignation of Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, aud the failure of the attempt to 
induce Lords Grenville and Grey to come into ofhce, Mr. Perceval 
made certain overtures to Lord Melville; on this the author observes, 


As a professed disciple of the Pitt school, the natural order of 
Proceeding would have been an appeal to Lord Melville in the first 
iustance, and not as a mere c onsequence of the contemptuous rejection 
of Jour overtures by Lords Grenville and Grey, both the political 
opponents of Mr. Pitt; the one b y desertion, the other frown rooted 
Pinciple. This personal attention was due to Lord Melville trom 
the Jeader of a party avowedly Hittite. 


On this subject, every Piitite myst, of course, concor with birt. 
But he objects pot only to this mode, tot to the sadstance of thé 
Wertures. Indeed, if his statement cf them be correct, they were 
Mest extraordinary averiures (0 make to a man of Lord Melville's 
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character, experience, knowledge, and-attainments; for they were 
nothing less than proposals to confer on him more elevated rank as 
the condition of his support to a ministry, of which he could not 
become a member, because of the popular prejudice which prevailed 
against hin. . We can scarcely bring ourselves to think that Mr. Per. 
ceval could soact. But, admitting the accuracy of the statement, we 
cannot but admi: the full force of the author's conclusions ; and most 
heartily do we approve his reflections on the dangerous effect of a 
timid and irresolute policy at a time which calls for peculiar exertions 
of vigour and decision, The minister, who, at such a season, can 
suffer the prevalence of an unjust. prejudice to deter him fiom the 
‘adoption of any measure which his judgment convinces him to be 
necessary for the publie good, will soon give bis enemies such an 
advantage over him, as they will not fail to. improve for the completion 
of his ruin. Bold and energetic measures,.he mzy be persuaded, can 
alone sustain him in the arduous struggle which he has.to endure. 
The author traces the hostility of the Whig party to Lord Mel- 
ville, to his junction with Mr. Pitt in 1804. And, having noticed the 
commencement of his persecution; he proceeds thus— 


* Pending these transactions the country lost that illustrious states« 
man Mr. Pitt. Drivew by «he pressure of public business, and Jaden 
with official labour beyond thesubdued state of his .constitution to 
sustain, it was, I trust, for the credit of human nature, a day. of 
mourning, and not of exuliation, to some, at least, of these who trame 
pled on his corse;:in their avidity to seize apon his vacant honeurs. 
A new administration was formed, upon thisevent, and the political 
opponents. of Lord Melville having succeeded in the only apparent 
objectof their coalition, went zealously forward with the prosécution 
of his Lordship. 

We live too near the period of which we speak, to make the transe 
action. a “matter of historical observation, but wot so pear. as. to be 
excluded from the application of ‘undoubted, although unreconded 
facts. It is notorious that the question of Lord Melville's innocence 
or guilt, upon-the chages exhibited against him, was-canvassed. in a 
political rather than a judiciary poimt of view ;) that the influence of 
official power was neither withheld froma motives of delicacy, nor the 
lukewarmness of possession ; and yet, deserted, abandoned, wiih a 
popular.outcry excited, and sustained by every effort that industriaus 
policy could suggest against bim, that Lord Melville was, upon, every. 
article of the impeachment, declared innocent, aud acquitted, by his 
peers. It might have beensexpecied that some members among the 
managers, of the impeachment wuld have been, found, candid 
enough to.propose, upon the record of his Lordship's-inngcence being, 
thus registered, that the resolutions upon which the charges + ps 
him had been founded should be resciuxled ;, such an instance of cane 
dour, however, was waiting ; and the bare suggestion, loosely throwa 
gut upon one occasion, was strenuously and decidedly opposed by f of 
original supporters of the prosecution; upon what principle of jus 
tice, ubpractised as I aim ini the liberal school of party politics, 1 have 
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never yet been able'to discover. But of this, no doubt ¢an remain 
the mind of any unbiassed person, that some ulterior object 
must be in the conterpplation of that man, or society of mey, who, 
ing imputed guilt to an individual, and published it with every 
¢citcumstance of aggravation, refuses to acknowledge his innocence, 
érrescind the record which asserts bis delinquency, when the injus- 
tice of that record is established by the verdict of the only tribunal 
capable of duly and thagoughly investigating the facts upon which it 
isfounded. It is like tearing and distiguring the canvass which bears 


the impress of a bated rival, and gloating upon his apparent destruc | 


tion, because be has escaped the assassin’s knife. to which one had 
destined him. It is, in short, like any thing but British justice, and 
British feeling.” 

After “‘ All the Talents” had been driven from office, and a new 
ministry was formed, who voluntarily and publicly pledged themselves 
to abide by the principles, and to follow the example, of Mr. Pitt, 
it was natural to suppose, that Mr. Pitt's great friend and colleague, 
Lord Melville, would have been called upon to take some leading 
situation in the cabinet. It would seem, that sqme negotiation for 
this purpose took place, during the life of the late Duke of Portland, 
by-whose honest and manly advice to his sovereign, Lor Melville's 
name was replaced on the list of privy counsellors. It failed, how- 
éver, and was not renewed till after the secession of Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning. If, as we have already observed, the account here’ 
given of the nature of this renewed application be correct, the author's 
reflections “on it are eminently just. He asserts, that popular pre- 
jadice, or the artifices of faction, should not have so operated’on the 
mind of the minister ; and he shews, ftom ancient and modern history, 
and particularly from the good old times, subseqaent to the révolution 
inthis country, as the modern patriots of the present day call them, 
that the best-and purest characters have been generally selected, by 
the factions, 2s fit objects of persecution. Such were, in old times, 
@ Miltiades, a Pericles, an Aristides, a Manlius, a Camillus, and a 
Tully ; and’such, in later days, a Somers, a Hallifax, and a Marl- 
borough. ‘Thus we se¢ “* that virtue is not the idol of republica- 
tism, nor ‘patriotism a shicld against its baseness.” 


Pa Against this, principle it is the first duty of every man, not be- 
Wildered by the vertiginous glare of false, but imposing aud plausible 
decla nation, to coniend. It is already undermining us; ond if un- 
checked, will burst’ upon. and overwhelm us.—Still the mass of the 

3 i see their danger. It is the opinion of these 


one reason upon and s 
that has so long ‘kept the boasted junction of talents.out of place, It 


is this which bas supported, and will continue to support, the sehool 
of Pitt against the spit of, talse ‘philosophy ; it is this, which may 

ually oppose, when the crisis sbal! arrive, the. spirit of innovation. 
But, Sir, it must be kept alive, and on the alert; and it is not by 


iency to your opponents, nor, by a timid qualification of your 


principles and sentiments, that this spirit, which the immortal Pitt. 
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may truly be said to have inspired, can-be maintained bright, pore, 
aud ardent.” 


This is, indeed, most true. Adverting to the proceedings against 
Lord Melville, the author observes, 


‘€It is difficult to retain in, our memory all the links in a chain of 


evidence, necessarily indaced by a few strong and repeatedly-asserted - 


charges : but it should be remembered, thate!lthough we have heard 
of Lord Melville’s ‘‘ delinquency,” in very Jacobin meeting since the 


year 1805; not one word has.ever been uttered of the defence by 


which this foul imputation was rebutted and overturned. 

‘“* Lord Melville was accused of converting public money to his own 
usé; of having diverted certain sums from their right channel, and 
thus enriching himself at the country’s expense ; and thirdly, that the 
means of effecting this scheme Jay through a breach of an act of par- 
liament first introduced by himself. 

“Tn the first place it will be admitted, that the solemn asseveration of 
an honourable man is to have the weight of truth, if opposing evidence 
of superior authority do not tend to overthrow it, Lord Melville, when 
addressing the House of Commons upon the subject of the resolutions 


drawn up against him, stated certain facts, and denied in toto the jus-: 


tice of the inferences arbitrarily drawn in these resolutions. He as- 
serted his innocence upon the question of his having converted public 
monies to dis own use, and defied his persecutors to prove that a gui- 
nea had found its way unfairly to his pockets. As no Jabour or inge- 
nuity were thonght too great in the prosecution of the enquiry—as 
garrets and cellars were ransacked for evidence, and the very sweepers 
of office cajoled, to discredit and disprove his Lordship's assertion of 
his innocence---and as it is notorious that the prosecutors were, with 
: ail those exertions, unable to establish one solitary instance of pecula- 
tion against him ; his Lordship must stand acquitted, upon every prin- 
ciple of honour as well as of justice —Upon the point of Lord Mele. 
ville’s having perinitted a sub-official to retain balances in his hands, 
contrary to the act of parliament introduced by himself, it is barely 
necessary to recall to the recollection of those who have only an ear to 
calumny, and none for charity, that the question was referred to the 
twelve. Judges, who returned their unanimous opinion that Lord Mel- 
ville was not guilty of the breach of the act of parliament imputed to 
him ‘It is scarcely possible to believe that any men of honourable 


sentiments, and of fair dealing upon every other topic in life, should, ' 


in their party zeal, thus overleap, without compunction, every prin- 
ciple of rectitude towards an individual, because opposed to their 
litical views, or projects of ambition. 

“« The observation of Plutarch upon Aristides, when he had adjusted 
the knotty and difficult point of allotting aid arranging the tribute to 
be paid by the Grecian States, for their general defence ‘against the 
great king, is equally applicable to Lord Melville and to Mr. Pitt, im 
their political lives: * Poor,” says the Grecian, * when he set about i, 
but poorer when he lad finished it.” | ; 
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We think the intelligent author is mistaken as to the reference of 
the question to the éwelve judges ; we believe that the question itself 
was framed by one judge, a member of the cabinet, who pledged him- 
self for the accuracy of his own construction, which was, however, 
rejected by the unanimous decision of-the other eleven, Most accu- 
rate is the author in his statement of what Mr. Pitt's conduct would 
have been in Mr. Perceval’s situation. 


“ Do you imagine that Mr, Pitt would have suffered his great com- 
peer, after such an acquittal as that given by the House of Lords, to 
remain unemployed, when the exigencies of the state required his ser- 
vices? Doyou think the straight-forward rectitude and unshaken 
energy of his mind would have been deterred from what he considered 
a duty to his country, by an apprehension of the coarse fermentation 
of Mr Whitbread's disappointment, or the acrid philippics of Mr. 
Tierney ?—No, Sir, be assured if it be really your object to fallow 
the great outlines of character exhibited by that first of patriots, you 
have greatly mistaken them upon the late occasion.---He would have 
told these professing patriots that, following the precedents they had 
taken ‘as their guide, he would fiil up the blanks which they bad left. 
---He would lave pointed to Somers, in his restoration to power, and 
illustrated the return of Hallifax to angmented influence and glory, by 
the just restitution of those bonours which had unjustly been torn 
from the escutcheon of Melville; and thus bave added dnce more to 


the many instances of retribution upon false patriotism and political. 


intrigue.” 


~ Weare warranted, from Mr. Pitt’s known principles and mode of 
acting, in concluding that such would have been his conduct; we 


cannot but lament then, that the same fine of conduct has not been 


adopted by Mr. Perceval, from a thorongh conviction, that the acc es- 
sion of Lord Melville would have given great strength to his minisiry, 
and have rendered essential service to the country. This letter, as 
our readers must have perceived, is written with considerable ability, 
and evidently proceeds from no mean authority. 

















; NOVELS. 
| - 
The Royal Exile; or Victims of Human Passions, An Uistorival 
Romance of. the sixteenth century. By Mrs. Green, Author. ot 


“ Romance Readers and Romance Writers,” &c. 12mo. 4 vols. 
11. J. J. Stockdale. 1810. ’ 


4 
; 


Tuts romance is; as our readers will perceive, the prodaction of the 
author of the novel reviewed in a former part of this nowber: ‘The 
present work is a strange mixture of fiction and of fact ; of bistory and 
fomance. This species of composition we never could approve, trons 
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a conyiction of its tendency to mislead. the minds of young readers, 
who, unable.to distinguish what is really. true from what is imaginary, 
Will be ape.to confound the one with the other; aud thus to imbibe 
false impressions of bistorical facts. Hece,tgog the misture, instead 
of gising interest to.the story, interrupts.the dhread of it, and renders 
it perplexed and confused ; so. much so,:that we are persuaded nine 
readers out of ten will skip over the histerigal paris to pursue the Ro- 
mance, Elwina, the heroine, is found, adeserted child, in the road near 
the Count D'Alimaile’s chateaa, in Normandy. “Phe Count takes her 
home, brings her up at his own house, gives het an education suitable 
to the rank which he is secretly resolved’ she shall hold, that of Coun- 
tess D’'Almaile. The resolution, it must bé ¢onfessed, is somewhat 
extraordinary for a nobleman of ligh rauk 5; but he adheres to it. El- 
wina, at the proper lime, is apprized of ber destined fate, is betrothed 
to the Count, audi is tobe married to bin at the expiration of a twelve- 
month, . In this'inverval, however, she meets with a young man, 
named Courtney, ad, though already in love with D'Almaile,. she 
becomes enamoured ot this vew suitor, atier a very short acquaintance. 
*¢ During the swift-winged hours of seclusion, the mutual affection of 
Elwina and Courtney was plighied, with all the inconsiderateness of 
ardent youth, but with this condition, on her part, that, should all ob- 
stacles be removed, in regard to her now-delayed union with D’A's 
maile, she must never see Courtney more, and that he must cease to 
regard her, in any other light than as a friend, who would always wish 
him. weil.” ‘This, we venture to say, is one of the most extraor- 
dinary engagements that ever heroine of romance was known to con- 
‘tract. Bat Mrs. Green knew, although Elwina did not, that this 
heroine was the daughter of her destined .Jbusbaud, D' Almaile, and, 
therefore, sie makes her heroine act as if she was as wise as heiself, 
After many bhair-breadth escapes from rape, robbery, aud murder ; 
after many miraculous adventures in dreary caverns, apcient castles, 
ruinous chapels, and subterraneous passages; after running the gaunt- 
Jet, in short, through all the apprehensions and dangers which gene- 
rally attend the heroes and heroines of romauce, D Almaile and El- 
—wina become known to éach other, in their true characters, But, as 
resolved not to be classed among the ‘“1mitatorum servium pecus,” the 
vulgar herd of novelists, the author, instead of consiguing ber heroine 
to the arms of a fond husband, tmumiures hey in the dreary cells of a 
convent! This, she must permii.us-to observe, i, a very unnatural 
termination to the career of such a lady as kLiwwa.is represented to be, 
—one, whose bosvin is liabie to be wansported with “‘ joy, turbulent, 
though not ecstatic.” 

We cannot compliment Mrs. Green on, any improvement in her 
style, since her first-essay. In fact, her present composition betrays 
evident marks of haste and carelessness, together with some affecta- 
tion. What, indeed, can be more aflected, or even ridiculous, than 
to call] a woman's milk ‘“ the lucteai aliment of nature.” A remote 
relation is always used for a aistant relation, ‘* He was past the age 
of assimilating the manners of his charming consort.” vol, 1. p. 48. 
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“Catharine of Arragon had never liked the proud cardinal. ‘Truly 


ious herself, she thought how ill-agreed the exbortations to Christian 
umility, whey delivered from the lips of such a compound of pride 
and extravagance.”” p 58. ‘* Her large emerald ring, whose colour, 
the colour of which] was so very ill suited, &c.”’ p. 100. We have 
taken these few instances of inacctracy, in the first volume, from nu- 
merous others of a similar nature, merely to convince the author that 
our complaint is not unfounded. She has drawn a portrait of a French 
waiting woman, Ursuline, which has a good deal of pieasant origina- 
lity in it; but she thus marred its effect in some measure by inter- 
larding her dialogue with scraps of Freveh, not aware of the absur- 
dity of making a French woman speak thus. But when au English 
writer quotes French she should be puarticularly careful to quote it 
correctly * ab j'%: decouvrit le pot aux roses.’ This blunder is the 
more inexcusable in Mrs. Green, as we believe she not oaly quotes 
French, but really understands it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
= eR 

Larkie’s Topography pf London, giving a concise local description of, 
and accurate direction to, every square, street, lane, court, dock, 
wharf, inn, public office, &c. in the metropolis and its environs, 
includitig. the new buildings, to the present time, upon a plan 
never hitherto attempted. The whole alphabetically arranged, and 
eomprising the description of more than 3,000 piaces, the names of 
which are not to be found upon any of the Maps of the present year. 

Taken from actual survey, by John Larkie, inspector of buildings to 

the Phoenix Fire Office. Pp. 360. 8vo 8s. Nicol. 1810. 

A most laborious, useful, and apparently very accurate and com- 
plete account of* every thing mentioned in ‘the title page. The 
author announces ‘‘ a new and accurate plan of London,’ to be pub- 
lished by subscription; and the present volume is surely no inade- 
quate pledge o his ability to execute such a work with great correct- 
ness. There are very few persons in London, who have aby commerce 
with the world, to whom ‘* Larkie’s Topography” will not be occa- 
sionally worth its price. 


The Preface Examined ; an examination of the Preface to a pamplhilet 
entitled “ the (Question comerning the Deprectation of our currency 
stated and examined. By, W. Huskisson, Esq. M. P.” pp. 22, 8vo, 
J. M. Richardson, a 

Ir was natural to expect thatsome writer would pay Mr. H. the re- 

tort courteous, for his /heralaccusacions against all those who venture 

to think differently from him on the subject of currency, Asa motto 
to this short tract, which contains some serious arguments against the 
committee, it is said’; “The puzzle in'o which ths gentleman ( Vir, 

H.) and his friends have tallen, is «such connected withthe fashionable 

philosophy of the human mind, and witeb has not heen inaptly called 

Nominalist- Realists, and the existence of non-existence of abstract 

ideas” Unfortunately, however, oll our author's wit is confined to his 

title page, and instead pf satiric humour we find grave argument 
opposed to Mr. H.'s, arrogant and illiberal pretensions, 
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Directions for sailing to and from the East Indies, China, Holland, 
Cape of Good Hope, and the interjacent pots ; compiled chiefly 
Sront original Journals at the East India House, and from Journals 
aud observations made during 21 years experience navigating in 
those seas. By James Horsburgh, F. KR, S. Part first, pp. 400, 4to, 
11. 10s. Black, Parry, and Co, 

Tuis is the most complete and comprehensive assistant to seamen 
navigating over such an extensive course, which bas yet appeared, 
Capt, Horsburgh is well known as a most attenjive and accurate 
observer by his ingenious papers in the Philosophical Transactions ; and 
since the publication of this volame which met with the sanction and 
approbation of the board for mayine charts in the Admiralty, the 
author has deservedly been appointed successor to his deceased friend, 
the late Mr. Dalrymple, as hydrograplher to the Hon. East [ndia Com- 
pany. This first part contains directions for sailing out of the Chan- 
nel, Madeira, Canaries, Cape Verd Islands, the coast of Brazil, river 
Plate, St. Helene, Gulf of Guinea, Cape of Good Hope, Holland, Van 
Diemens Land, Java, Mauritius, Bourbon, Madagascar, Mozambique, 
§, and E. coasts of Africa and Arabia, Red Sea, Persian Galf, Bombay , 
Malabar, Ceylon, river Hooghley, &c. &e. * All the islands and roads 
in the vicinity: of those places are mentioned, with directions for 
safely entering them, besides minute particulars ‘of the currents, tides, 
monsoons, land and sea breezes, prevailing winds, dangerous shoals, 
bays, banks, harbours, and anchorage, &c.” Captain H. with the most 
laudable industry and care, has consulted the journals of upwards of 
248 ships, to furm a table of the equatorial limits of the trade winds, 
during every month in the year, which must be highly advantageous 
to ali those who navigate near the line. The latitudes and longitudes 
of all the headlands, principal islands, and dangerous places, are 
ascertained with a degree of accuracy not hitherto eflected : and the 
guthor bas rendered his work complete, and more useful, in giving the 
geographical situations of every dangerous or important place, that 
navigators may safely sail by his directions, even without charts. In 
addition'to the above, the work is supplied with side-notes, and the 
names of places printed in capitals, m order to facilitate the finding of 
any article, which is often of the utmost utility at sea, when in critical 
situations. To seamen, the practical utility of this work must be 
évident, and to philosophers it affords a valuable assemblage of docu- 
ments derived from skilful experience and diversified practice. 


A practical Treatise on the use of the Globes, illustrated Ly an extensive 
and select variety of problems and examples. Designed for the use 
of Schools and private Students. By W, Thackwray, private 
"Leacher, &c, pp. 130, 12mo. 3s. bound, Boosey. 1810, 


Tais book seems as comprehensive and useful as most similar pub- 
lications, and~ will doubtless enable students to acquire a tolerably 
general knowledge of theoretical geography, aud the positions of the 
constellations aud principal stars. Much iaformation. is conveyed in 
the form of tables, which the student will find sufficiently plain, and 


pracucally useful. 
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Tue incapacity of the king, to exercise the high functions of the 
tegal office, h2s imposed upon the three estates of the realm, duly 
called together and assembled, in their respective Houses, the neces- 
sity of supplying this deficiency. After the~full and comprehensive 
investigation and discusssion which this momentous subject had 
undergone, in the years 1788 and 1789, we had hoped that little or 
no difference of opinion would manifest itself in the present debate, oa 
the same question; we mean, only, as to the fandamental and radical 
principles of the question, At the former period, it will be remem- 
bered, Mr. Fox asserted, that an inherent right vested in the Prince of 
Wales, to exercise the supreme authority, when any defect, of the 
nature in question, existed in the king. This right was denied by Mr, 
Pitt, and. never was question argued more fully, or with greater ability, 
than that which preceded the decision of the three estates of the 
realm, that no such right existed in- any individual whatever, but 
that the estates themselves had, alone, the important authority to 
appoint a Regent, We make use of the term Regent, unknown as it 
is to the Jaw and constitution of the country, from compliance with 
general usage, and from a wish to avoid circumlocution. When we 
consider the vast combination of intellectual powers which was 
brought into the field of controversy, on this memorable eccasion, we 
cannot wonder at the acquiescence in the decision by so large a majo- 
tity of the three estates of the present day. ven the opposition, 
indeed, have not ventured to re-assert thé rejected claim of right, a 
claim not indeed preferred by the destined Regent himself, but by the 
ablest of his advocates, Saat? 
We cannot but here congratulate the country on the abilities dis- 
played by Mr. Perceval, in the very luminous speech in which he 
unfolded his plan to the House of Commons; and on the firmness, 
and success with which he repelled the anticipated arguments of bis 
adversaries. The talents~of this minister seem to acquire sirengih 
ftom exertion, and, though nothing extraordinary upon common 
occasions, to rise in proportion to the importance of the exigency, 
which calls for their display. Fortunately, he bas avoided the rock 
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on which all mere lawyers in the senate invariably split; he has 
entirely quitted the bar for the cabinet, and has retained nothing more 
of his forensic habits and impressions, which are so well calculated 
fo batrow the mind, to circumscribe its effects, and to contract its 
sphere of action, than what serves to produce such a lucid arrange. 
‘ment of his matter, as gives to his arguments the greatest possible 
force and effect. This, joined to a just’ and general conviction of 
the spotless integrity of his character, has hitherto epabled him to 
support his administration withoat those ordinary aids, direct and 
éollateral, to which governments in general have recourse, and which, 
indeed, the peculiar nature of the present times seems most impera- 
tively to require. 
* Mr. Ponsonby, as 4 leader of opposition, is poor, inanimate, and 
impotent. He may, for ought we know, have been a planet of the 
first brilliancy in the political hemisphere of Ireland ; but, in that of 
England, alas! he is the least luminous of' satellites. When com- 
pared to past leaders of opposition, to a Fox, a Burke, a Windham, 
or a Sheridan, he shrinks into mere insignificance, nay almost into 
absolute nothingness. ’ There is a confusion in his ideas which is 
infused, naturally enough, into his speeches, and which renders his 
meaning obscure, his arguments involved, and his conclusions ambi- 
guous. His proposal, and a similar proposal made in the House of 
Lords, to reject the precedent of our own Parliament, in order to fol- 
low the example of the Irish Parliament in 1789, was, considering all 
the circumstances of the case, one of the most curious proposals ever 
submitted to the House. It must -not be, forgotten, that, on that 
oceasion, the conduct of the Irish Parliament appeared, as it really 
was,“so intemperate, and so unconstitutional, that the Viceroy, the 
Marquis of Buckingham, felt it is duty to refuse to transmit their 
resolutions to England. Nor shall we easily forget the conduct of the 
Junto, of which Mr. Ponsonby was a member, subsequent to the 
king’s recovery; the unconstitutional combination formed for keep- 
ing themselves in place; the Round Robin which they signed with 
that view; or the origin of that opposition which afterwards set 
Ireland in a flame. 

But convinced, as we are, that the right of supplying the defect in 
the executive government, is vested in the three estates of the realm, 
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we still think that a mode of proceeding different to both the modes 
suggested by the respective parties, would be the most consonant with 
the genius of the British Constitution, and most analogous to the con- 
duct of our ancestors at the period of the revolution, towards the close 
of the seventeenth century. Had we engaged a seat in either House, 
we should have proposed, that the restrictions thought necessary 
should be agreed upon by both Houses, that an address should then 
be presented to the Prince of Wales, requesting him to take upon 
himself the exercise of the supreme authority, during the incapacity 
of his'royal father, subject to such restrictions as the estates of the 
eal) had already resolved upon ; and a copy of which should be 
annexed to the address. If, as there is no doubt he would, the Prince 
should accept the regency on these conditions, he might be imme- 
diately invested withthe office, and give his assent to the necessagy 
bills, in the regular way. Some doubt, we are aware, has been 
expressed, and by a nobleman whose opinions are always entitled to 
respect, of the /egalily of such an address, It is difficult to deter- 
mine what is, and what is, not, strictly gad, in a situation, in which 
necessity, not /aw, is the guiding principle of action. But, we con- 
fess, we see no reason why a body which has power to appoint a 
substitute for the King, and to direct the Chancellor to affix to acts of 
Parliament the symbol-of the royal assent, is not equally competent 
to address the Prince of Wales in the way here suggested. _We wish, 
however, that; at no distant period, this subject may be again coolly 
and fuily discussed, with a.view to the formation of a law for provid- 
ing for similar exigencie; in future. 

: We. were happy to find, that Lord Grenville and his friends, as 
well as Lord Sidmouth and his friends, firmly adhered to the princi- 
ples which they supported in 1789; too much praise cannot be given 
to the manly declaration of the first of these noble persons, that, if 
he had found any cause for a change of opinion, since the year 1789, 
no regard for mere consistency should have deterred him trom avow- 
ing that change, and the grounds on which it was founded. This we 
call manly, independent conduct, becoming a peer of Parliament, 
For Lord Temple's conduct, on*this occasion, we have only to object, 
that he made an apology for differimy from those with whom he is in 
the habit of acting, neither called for by the occasion, nor perfectly 
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compatible with the duty of a representative of the people. Sucha 
representative should be impressed with the truth, that it is his duty 
to follow. the honest dictates of his own unbiassed judgment upon 
every question submitted to discussion, and) not to regulate his vote 
by the opinions. of any party, or set of men, whatever. To do this 
ig an. imperative act. of duty ; to apologize for such an act, is tacitly 
to admit, that it isa deviation from a general rule of conduct ; and, if 
so, how is such a line of conduct to be reconciled with the discharge 
of a great political trust, and of a great public duty? The limitation 
of the proposed restrictions to a year, and'all the other regulations 
which have, come, to our knowledge, appear to ‘us highly proper. 
While, on the other hand, no power should be conferred which the 
necessity of the case does not imperiously require ; so, on the other, 
should the supreme authority in the state pot be curtailed, nor 
crippled by restrictions for any considerable period. We have not 
seen the protest which the members of the royal family have entered 
into against the present proceedings of the estates of the realm, and 
therefore can offer no opinion upon it. Wecannot but lament, how- 
ever, that any measure should have been judged necessary which can, 
in the least degree, interrupt that harmony and good understanding, 
which; at this awful conjuncture, it is most desirable should prevail 
between all the superior authorities df the state. 

The next object of importance, in the consideration of our 
domestic policy, is the convulsed situation of Ireland, and the loud 
clamours of the Papists in that country. . But, instead of our own 
reflections on the subject, we shall lay-before our readers, the fol- 
lowing observations, from a well-informed correspondent in’ that 
country, 


ON THE STATE OF IRELAND, AND CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION. 


¥ 


No part of the empire requires so much the serious attention of the 
government, and the British public, asIreland; and we will venture 
to assert, that of no portion of it are they so radicially ignorant. This 
cannot be a matter of surprize, as the Roman.Catholics, who are 
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deeply interested in misrepresenting its real state, and who constantly 
employ the most zealous exertions for that purpose, are almost exclu. 
sively in possession of the press in Ireland, and have very great infit- 
ence over it in England, ‘by means of a Jarge fund, which they have 
amassed, and constantly maintain, by an annual assessment on their 
body at large ;* and many well-informed persons assure us, that much 
French gold is employed in Ireland for the same purpose + 

Of all the devices which the Irish Roman Catholics have hitherto 
adopted, to deceive the British people on this subject, debates held at 
county meetings, convened by the Sheriff, in order to discuss what 
is called, by the vulgar and ignorant, Catholic emancipation, is the 
most plausible and the most likely to be attended with success. 

The following observations on such an asserobly, held at Castlebar, 
in the county of Mayo, on Monday the 17th of September last, will 
afford unquestionable proofs of this. It was convened for elec- 





* In that highly-respectable record, the report of the secret com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, published upon oath in the year 1793, 
it is thus stated, ‘‘ Sums of money, toa considerable amount, have 
been levied, and still continue to be levied, upon the Roman Catho- 
lics, in all.parts of the kingdom, by subscriptions, and collections at 
their chapels, and elsewhere, some of which have been made, and 
still continue to be made, under the authority of a printed circular 
letter, which has been sent into ail parts of the kingdom, a copy of 
which we think it our daty to insert.” This letter was written by 
the secretary of the Catholic committee. It is also stated, in the 
said report; that this committee had purchased “‘ stands of arms atid 
gunpowder, to a very large amount, much above the common con- 
sumption, and had given orders for a much larger quantity, whichy it 
appears could be wanted only for military operations.” ‘This was ta 
arm’a Popish banditti called Defenders. So early was the plan of the 


horrid rebellion of 1798, formed. 
} It is most certain; that ever.since the administration of Cardinal 


Richliew, inclasive, a certain annual suf ef money has been uniformly 
charged in the public accounts of the French government, during a 
state of warfare with Great Britain, for disturbing Treland ; and we 
nay rést’ assured that!Napoleone has not discontinued that practice. 
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tioneering.. purposes, and was attended by the members for that 
county, some persons who aspired to represent it on a future occasion, 
afew Protestants, the retainers and dependents of both, and a Popish 
mob;' A/motion was made for a petition to Parliament, to put Roman 
Catholics on the same footing with Protestants, by an indiscriminate 
admission of them to all the high and confidential departments of the 
states, in consideration of their zealous and unabated loyalty, their 
peacealle deportment, and obedivnee to the laws. 

Ja the course of the debate, all the orators were emulous in praising 
their Roman Catholic. fellow subjects, for the before-mentioned qua- 
lities ; and yet our readers must be filled with astonishment, and hor- 
ror, at being informed that, inno part of Ireland, the malignant and 
sanguinary spirit of Popish treason appeared more strongly, than in 
the counties of Mayo and Sligo, on the landing of one thousand 
French, under General Humbert, at Killala, is the former, on the 
20th of August, 1798 ; that both those counties were much disturbed 
by a Popish banditti, called Threshers, who perpetrated the most bar- 


barous outrages in the years 1805 and 1806, and that the same body of» 


insurgents have been terrific, -for some time, in‘the vicinity of Cas- 
tlebar. 
A short time previous to the landing of the French, the Popish 


_ Clergy, and their flocks, following the perfidions example of those in + 
the connty of Wexford, in the spring preceding, solicited the magis-: 


trates to administer oaths of allegiance to them ; thoagh no specious or 
plausible reason could be assigned for it,* and the magistrates accord- 
ingly complied with their wists. 

It. soon appeared that this infarmous and delusive device was for no 
other purpose, bat to varnish over their traitorous designs, to lull the 
government and the magistrates into a supine and fatal security, and 
to prevent the introduction of troops into’ the country ; for the Popish 
clergy knew of, and had invited, the descent of the Frénch. On 


their landing, those very priests, and their flocks,’ to the number of | 





* The Protestant gentry.of Mayo boasted, that the Popish multitude 
in.their county were extiemely loyal, while the rebellioa raged in 
other parts of Ireland, not suspecting that Popish treason lay i grim 
repose, and was liable to be kindled inte a fiame by tbe breath of . 
chance. 
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, Pe ro. 
many thousands, adding the guilt of perjury to treason, joined them, i i 
and shewed an eager desire to effect, with their assistance, what the Pets 





Irish Roman Catholics have been endeavouring to accomplish, above 
250 years, (except while they were kept down by penal laws) the 
extirpation of their Protestant fellow subjects, as heretics, and the se- t 
paration of their native country from. England. i 
After the example of the Popish rebels in the province of Leinster, a 
particularly of those in the county of Wexford, they, sent a banditti, 
armed with pikes, through the counties of Mayo and Sligo, to seize 
the Protestants ; and such of them as were not so fortunate as to make 
their escape, they imprisoned in the house of Colonel King, at Ballina, w i. 
where they made many attempts to glut their sanguinary vengeance 
against them, and would have effected. it, but for the humane interfe- E 1 
rence of the French. t¢ 
In the course of a few days, they destroyed Protestant property to 
the amount of 120,553/. in the county of Mayo alone, which appears 
by the report of the commissioners for compensating suffering loyal- 
ists.. In some places they dismantled the Protestant churches, and, 
with fanatical fury, visiting the mansions of the dead, scattered. the 
remains of some Aeretics, who, during their lives, had manifested a 
zealous attachment to the established charch,* Some of the priests, 
who. had thus sworr oaths of allegiance, and whe, subsequent to it, 
and previous to the descent of the French, had preached loyalty from 
thealtar, were afterwards hanged for having headed, aud incited their 











* Among the churches most damaged were those of Luckan, Easky, 
Kilmactige, and Enniscrore, in the parish of Killglass, In the latter, | : 
they destroyed the pews and communjon table, and rifled the tombs | Pee i 
with great indecency. They insulted and scattered the remains of the ie i 
Rev, Mr..Valentine, who had been vicar of, and resident in, that parish y 
53 years ; because he lefi sums of money for the support of the widows. 7 
of the Protestant clergy, and for maintaining a charity school. in the “4 F 
parish, and for apprenticing the children who were bred in it.) This : 
cannot be a matter of surprise, as. the. Papists committed dreadful, | ; 
havoc on the churches in the archdiocess of Dublin, contiguous.to ihe. 
metropolis, which the reader will see in Sir R, Musgraye’s Histary*of by} 
the Rebellion, vol.-ii. p. 319. | raj viswy caw ti bag F 
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flocks, to perpetrate those, barbarous outrages; and others, conscious 
Of their guilt, fled from the vengeance of the law.* 

All these particulars are circumstantially related in Sir Richard 
Musgrave's history of that hortid rebellion: and can any person 
doubt his'veracity, when he has repeatedly appealed to the eye-wit- 
nesses of these woful scenes for the truth of his assertions, and has 
authenticated them by affidavits solemnly sworn before magistrates. 
It is melancholy to reflect, that in the course of this destructive re- 
bellion, striking instances of Popish disloyalty and cruelty occurred, 
not only in the valgar and ignorant herd of Papists, but in persons of a 
superior rank and education. While General Humbert, commander 
in chief of the French, was in possession of Castlebar, (where the late 
county meeting was held) the following incident occurred. A Romish 
physician of eminence, who had lived in great intimacy with the Pro- 
testant gentlemen of the country, and who had been hospitably en- 
tertained in their houses, repaired to that town, at the head of a great 
number of Romish gentry, farmers, and yeomen, of the adjacent 
country, and addressing that general, while sitting in a window towards 
the street, implored’ him, aloud, to give the Roman Catholics one 
hour's revenge against the Protestants, for one hundred years of cruelty 
and oppression. He had actually intended, and had proposed, to 
enclose, and to burn, ‘in the church, such of the Protestants as were in 
their power; but the French general, with the generosity of a sol- 
dier, indignantly rejected and opposed his sanguinary proposal. Dr. 
Burnett, another Popish physician, equally favoured by the Protes- 
tants, whose houses he constantly frequented, was hanged for being 
concerned in that rebellion. 

‘ The rebel chieftains held a council of war on Lord Lucan's lawn, at 
Castlebar, when ‘they proposed to put all the Protestants to death ; but 
the French officers opposed their infamous design, and reminded them, 
that the Protestants had acted with humanity towards them, when 
they were in their power. 

“In the years 1£05 and 1806, many parts of the province of 
Connaright Were so much disturbed by the Threshers, that great num- 
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_*® This was the second rebellicn which broke out it the year 178, 
and it was purely Popish. Tire first begun on the 271b ef June. 
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ders of them were tried and hanged in the counties of Mayo, Sligo, 
Leitrim, ‘Longford, and Cavan, under a special commission, directed 
to Lord Chief Justice Downes, and the Honourable Baron 
George; and they -have recently broke forth with renovated 
fury inthe country near Castlelar; where, oa the '7th of September 
last, some orators pronounced the most extravagaut encomiums on 
the uniform loyalty, liberality, and peaceable disposition of the Irish 
Roman Catholics. A few extracts from some of their speeches will 
shew our readers, how far they regarded truth and consistency. ‘The 
mover of the petition to Parliament, said, ‘* Mr. Sheriff, with the 
greatest pleasure do I witness the present.meeting of the county of 
Mayo, assembled for the liberal and wise purpose of expressing their 
ardent wishes for the accomplishment of that measure, directed by 
the soundest policy, the complete emancipation* of our Catholic 
fellow subjects. Sir, a protestant by education and principle, I wish 
political participation to the Catholics iff all the rights of subjects of 
this empire, because the eternal rights eof man+ loudly call for it— 
the hiberty of Protestants—the independence of the empire{—the 
freedom of the world, demand it.§ Sir, I have witnessed (though 
then very young) during the unfortunate scenes of 1798, the loyalty 
of the Catholic priesthood. 1 have heard a Catholic priest preach from 


~~ os 





* By this expression one would suppose that they were in a state of 
slavery ; whereas they have as much civil privileges as the Irish Pro- 
testants, and much more than the English Papists. 

¢ This is a favourite expression of Tom Paine and the French Jaco- 
bins, | 

{ They are bound, by the fundamental principles of their religion, 
to subvert an heretical state, and to extirpate Protestants, which they 
have uniformly endeavoured to effect, particularly in Ireland, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and in the years 1671, 1689, and 1798. 

§ Popery was founded in a conspiracy against the reason and liberty 
of mankind, in which the keys and the sceptre have often united ; 
and tyrants have employed the assistance of the priesthood, to prepare 
their subjects for slavery, by promoting mental darkness, 

‘* With tyranny then superstition join'd, 
-** As that the body, this enslav'’d the mind.” 
No. 150, Vol. 37, December, 1810. Ff 
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his altar, loyalty to our Sovereign,* at the very moment that the 
‘country all around was in the hands of the Republican French, and 
his Majesty's: troops far removed. I have seen another Catholic 
“priest protecting a Protestant Clergyman from falling into the hands 


of the French,+ and dissuading bis flock from joining the standard of 


‘revolt; and'I have seen him successful in both. I have never found 
‘in’ Catholics, less liberality, less honour, less integrity, less loyalty, 
‘than in Protestants.¢ © So I shall propose, with the profoundest 
‘deference, that we petition the House of Commons for the repeal of 
‘the existipg disabling statutes, affecting our Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects, and take the liberty of submitting for adoption, as the peti- 
‘tion of the county of Mayo, one in which I have avoided the mention 
‘of that ominous word, so fatally introduced, which I shall not even 
‘name,§ and hope never again to hear; at the same time, I have left 
its form to the wisdom of the legislature to adopt such provisions not 
‘inconsistent with Catholic tenets and Catholic principles, || as may 
‘reconcile and conciliate contending and hostile opinion, and bring 
«this great and salutary object into the most practicable form. Mr. 
Sheriff, I move you, that a petition (which he read) be adopted as the 
petition of the county of Mayo.” 
This speech was framed under the direction, and spoken at the in- 
stance, of an ambitious person and his party, whose only object was to 








* Tt is universally well known, that many Popish priests who did so, - 


and swore oaths of allegiance, were discovered to have been deeply 
concerned in the treasonable plots, and were punished for it; not 
only in Mayo, but in the counties of Wexford and Kildzre. 

+ The best thing that could befal him, because the French protected 
the Protestants from the sanguinary fury of the Popish rebels. 

+ One would suppose that he spoke in irony. 

§ He means the Veto, and he is afraid of wounding the delicate ear 
of the numerous body of rebels that attended the meeting, by the bare 
mention of it. 

i] So the constitution is to be new-modelled, and made suitable to 
the tenets of Catholics, though they are unwilling to accommodate 
the Protestant state by sacrificing a particle of their dangerous 


errors. 
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court the favour of the popish multitude; and as the opposite party 
were actuated by the same motives, they rivalled their competitors in 
praising popish loyalty and obedience tothe laws. Hada sincere and 
disinterested Protestant ventured to refute the unfounded assertions 
which were made at that meeting, and to have spoken his real senti- 
ments, he would have run a risk of being assassinated in the night, or 
of having his house burnt, and his cattle houghed.* It is remarkable, 
‘that one of the county members, whoattended that meeting, experi- 
enced, and suffered from popish persecution, in a most extraordinary 
manner, in the year 1798; though he and his family had never 
ceased to use the most zealous endeavours to ingratiate themselves 
with the county of Mayo Papists. His house was plundered and 
made a wreck of, and he narrowly escaped with his life, by flying in 
disguise ; and yet he could not venture to allude to any of these 
incidents. 


The petition having been read was unanimously approved of by . 


bursts of applause; after which a popish barrister, of the name of 
M‘Donnel, made an inflammatory speech, peculiarly calculated to ren- 
der the constitution and the government odious to the members of bis 
communion. He began by saying, ‘‘ I appear before you a suppli- 
cating slave,} borne down by the barden of my chains—an alien in my 
native land—an outcast from the pale of that constitution,t which it 





* It was observed, that such Protestants as voted, or spoke, against 
granting the elective franchise to Papists, at a mecting held ia the 





county of Wexford, in 1792, were peculiarly the objects of Popish 


vengeance, and were cruelly persecuted in 1798. 

+ Every person who acknowledges all the doctrines of the Romish 
Church must be subject to such a degree of mental slavery, as to be 
incapable ef enjoying civil liberty,” 

‘© What wise and valiant man could hope to free, 
‘* These thus degenerate, by themselves enslaved, 
«* Or could of inward slaves make outward free.” 

t This is his own voluntary act ; for by acknowledging the supre- 
macy of a foreign Prince, who, by virtue of it has ever claimed @ 
tight to subvert aij states, and has often endeavoured to cverthrow tbe 
British empire; and by denying and renouncing the supremacy of bis 
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is my pride to venerate, and my duty to support—a constitution 
framed and upheld by Catholic hands, and most pure when it was 
most Catholic.* To sum all my evils, and all my errors, Iam an 
Irish Catholic.” He untruly said, that an Irishman was denied the 
rights of his church, if, as a soldier, he appeared in defence of his 
king and country; and he falsely asserted, ‘‘ that he should be told 
by his commanding officer, ‘true, you have fought for your king and 
bled in his defence; but it is part of our system to deny you the hum- 
ble consolation of communicating at your dying moments with a 
Clergyman of your own persuasion.’ Yes, gentlemen, this is the 
language held out to an Irish Catholic soldier---fight for your. country, 
my hero---bleed for that country, die for that country ; but die like a 
dog."+ He denounced and condemned with great severity the Veto, 
and said thereon, ‘‘ the first principle which I lay down is, that the 
King of England has no more, right to interfere with the authority of 





liege sovereign, which, by the common and statute law, has ever been 
held a fundamental part of the constitution, he must be considered as 
an alien and as an outcast from it. 

* While Popery was the established religion in England, the ty- 
ranny and rapacity of the Roman Pontiffs were so grievous, that the 
following laws werfe enacted to restrain them, and to put anend to 
their supremacy, the 35th of Edward I. the 25th of Edward III. and 
the 16th of Richard IT. cap. 5. Lord Coke tells us, in his 2d institute, 
p.585, that in the course of debate in Parliament, on the 25th of Edward 
IIT. it was said, that ‘* the Pope, for divers usurpations, was called the 
common enemy of the king and the realm.” After the reformation 
was established in England, the following bulls were fulminated 
against the monarchs thereof, by which they were deprived of their 


crown, and theit subjects were declared to be absolved from their 


oaths of allegiance ; one by Pope Paul III. against Henry VIII. in 
1538. The following Popes issued bulls against Elizabeth: Pius V. in 
1569, Gregory XIII. in 1580, Sixtus V. in 1587, and Clement VIII. in 
1600. Urban VIII. incited the Irish Papists to rebel in the year 1626. 
+ This is a gross falsehood, calculated to inflame the Popish militia 
against the government and their officers. The Popish soldier enjoys 
the free and unrestrained exercise of his religion in Ireland. 
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the Pope, than the Pope has to interfere with the temporal authority 
of the King of England. Their jurisdictions are, in my opinion, 
completely distinct,’’* 

He said, that ‘ the friends of constitutional liberty would have 
much to dread from granting the infamous veto to the crown, and, 
that nine-hundred and ninéty-nine Irish Catholi¢s out of one thousand 
were of his way of thinking on that subject.” Here, then, is the 
simple case :—the council of Trentt has invested the Pope with the 
right of nominating bishops to govern the church, and the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland are called on to repeal or alter the decree of 








* They never were allowed to be so by any of the Popes, as they, 
in all their bulls, and by the canons of their church, have uniformly 
claimed a supremacy, both in temporals and spirituals, over all states 
and sovereigns ; and the 4th Lateran council, and the councils of Con- 
stance and Basil, have confirmed their claim to it ; and their councils 
have been ratified in the most unqualified manner by the council of 


Trent. The orator in making this assertion has incurred a premunire 


under the 16th of Richard IT. 

+ The friends of constitutional liberty would have much to dread 
from restraining the power of the greatest of all tyrants * the Pope,” 
who exercised it through the agency of the Romish bishops, who 
are his vassals, and aliens to their liege sovereign. 

¢ This council sanctions all the impious doctrines of the Romish 
church, which have been an inexhaustible source of treasonable con- 
spiracies, insurrections, and massacres, in most of the European states. 
Would any loyal subject wish to see a man professing such principles, 
Lord Chancellor, a judge in a court of law, an attorney or solicitor- 
general? In a debate in the Spanish Cortes, ‘the 16th of October 
last, on the liberty of the press, the palladium of English liberty, 
it was stated by Morros, one of its members, “ that this was an 
affair of convenience, and ought to be decided by the theologians and 
_ holy fathers: that the council of Trent, in its 18th and 19th sessions, 
had decided against the literty of printing even books which treated 
of politics and the fine arts, that the council of Lateran prohibited 


every kind of books, without a previous revisal, and that the Cortes 


eught not to issue a decree contrary to so pious a declaration,” 
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that council: Their Pope has said, they cannot—common sense tel’s 
us they cannot,—Mr. Burke telis them they ought not; but all these 
authorities must vanish as of no consequence, because some worthy 
gentlemen tel] you, that you can and ought, because, forsooth, it is 
only a mere point of discipline you alter. Really, gentlemen, 
the more J reflect on this measure, (the veto) the more ridicvlous, 
dangerous, and offensive I feel it to be. He deprecated any allusions 
to the unfortunate events ‘of 1798, when the treasenable and sangui- 
nary spirit of popery appeared terrific, and he said, ‘‘ I feel no desire 
to turn back to that page of the history of my country, in which we 
could! behold the frailties and faults of our dear devoted land, depict- 
ed in characters of blood ;" and yet he takes a retrospect of our gra- 
cious sovereign’s reign, to misrepresent his conduct ; for instead of fec!- 
ing gratitude for the many important privileges granted to him and his 
fellow votaries, since his Majesty's accession, by a complete repeal of 
the pehal laws, he untruly asserted, that “* restrictive laws were 


enacted in the present reign ;" and to support this false and libellous 
position, he said, ‘« I refer gentlemen to a work which proves, with 
equal force, the soundness of the head and of the heart of its author. 
T allude to Mr. Parneli’s history of the penal code: there you may 
Jearn, that some severe inquisitorial laws were enacted in the reign 
of his present Majesty*— and also that it was in the present reign, 
thai Catholics were, for the first time, excluded by statute from the 
legislative assemblies." + P 





* In consequence of the anarchy and licentious turbulence occa- 
sioned by Popish treason, in his present Majesty's reign, particularly 
since the repeal of the penal laws, it was found necessary to increase 
the coercion and, severity of the criminal code; but the statutes 
enacted for that purpose did nut, in the most distaut manner, allude to 
persons of any religious persuasion, 

-¢ It is surprising, that an Irish: barrister could be so ignorant of 
the laws of Iveland. Papists were, for the first time, excluded from 
sitting in Parliament, by a resolution of the House of Commons, in 
the year 1642, Hugh Oge Mac Mahon, a rebel leader, who was 
arrested in Dublin, on the night of the 23d of October, 1641, acknow- 
ledged upon oaih, ‘“* that all the lords and gentlemen in the kingdom 
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The Irish Papists have manifested a stroag predilection for Mr, 
Parnell’s history of the penal laws, because it contains the most 
virulent invectives against the Protestant state; but Doctor Duigenan 
has proved, ina very able work, of which we gave a copious review, 
in pages 35 and 165 of our 36th volume, that most of its positions 
are gross calumnies and falsehoods, Nothing ever tended so much 
to promote discord, aud to destroy social order in Ireland, as conceding 
the elective franchise to the Papists, We shall as briefly as possible 
state the baneful effects produced by that concession. On the 
25th of April, 1793, and soon after the act passed for granting that, 
and many other privileges, to the Roman Catholics, their general 
committee, consisting of the most opulent and respectable members 
of their order, assembled in Dublin, and expressed the deepest gra- 
titule to the King,- the Parliament, and the Protestants of Ireland, 
for the signal favour conferred on them; and they entered into 
resolutions strongly indicative of their attachment to the constitution, 
and their fidelity to the government. As the Deéfenders, a popish 
banditti, were then, and had been for many months, committing 
barbarous outrages in many parts of the kingdom, and were terrific 
even in the metropolis, the committee resolved, ‘* that notwithstand- 


ooo ae — + — 
‘ 


that were Papists, were engaged in the plot.” His evidence was eon- 
firmed by others. On the 22d of June, 1642, therefore, the House 
of Commons, after reciting that, “ for as much as many members of 
this House, betraying the trust reposed in them, and have traitorously 
shewed themselves privy conspirators and actors in the horrid rebellion ;" 
they, therefore, resolved that no person, whois now a knight, citizen, 
or burgess, of this present Parliament, shall be deemed ‘a member 
thereof, unless be shall take the oath of supremacy, viz. the 2d of 
Elizabeth, Commons Journals, vol. 1, p. 298; and forty-one members 
were, at the same time, expelled for being concerned in the conspiracy.’ 
ibid. p. 299. The House of Commons acted in the same manner 


in 1662, having again resolved that no person should be deemed a 
By the English act 





member thereof, unless he shall take said oath. 
of the 3d of William and Mary (supposed to bind Ireland at that 
time) members of both Houses of Parliament were required to take 


said vath. , 
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438 Politics. 
that council: Their Pope has said, they ‘cannot—common sense tel’s 
us they cannot,—Mr. Barke tells them they oyght not; but all these 
authorities must vanish as of no consequence, because some worthy 
genvemen tell you, that you can and ought, because, forsooth, it is 
only a mere point of discipline you alter. Really, gentlemen, 
the more I reflect on this measure, (the veto) the more ridiculous, 
dangerous, dnd offensive I feel it to be. He deprecated any allusions 
to the anfortunate events ‘of 1798, when the treascnable and sangui- 
nary spirit of popery appeared terrific, and he said, ‘‘ I feel no desire 
to turn back to that page of the history of my country, in which we 
could behold the frailties and faults of our dear devoted Jand, depict- 
ed in characters of blood ;" and yet he takes a retrospect of our gra- 
Cious sovereign’s reign, to misrepresent his conduct ; for instead of feel- 
ing gratitude for the many important privileges granted to him and his 
fellow votaries, since his Majesty's accession, by a complete repeal of 
the pehal laws, he untruly asserted, that ‘* restrictive laws were 
enacied in the present reign ;” and to support this false and libellous 
position, he said, ** I refer gentlemen to a work which proves, with 
equal force, the soundness of the head and, of the heart of its author. 
Iallude to Mr. Parneli’s history of the penal code: there you may 
learn, that some severe inquisitorial laws were enacted in the reign 
of his present Majesty*— and also that it was in the present reign, 
thai Catholics were, for the first time, excluded by statute from the 
legisiative assemblies.”"¢ ‘ 





* In consequence of the anarchy and licentious turbulence occa- 
sioued by Popish treason, in his present Majesty's reign, particularly 
since the repeal of the penal laws, it was found necessary to increase 
the coercion and, severity of the criminal code; but the statutes 
enacted for that purpose did nut, in the most distavt manner, allude to 
persons of any religions persuasion, 

+ It is surprising, that an Irish: barrister could be so ignorant of 
the laws of Iveland. Papists were, for the first time, excluded from 
sitting in Parliament, by a resolution of the House of Commons, in 
the year 1642, Hugh Oge Mac Mahon, a rebel leader, who was 
arrested in Dublin, on the night of the 23d of October, 1641, acknow- 
ledged upon oaih, ‘‘ that all the lords and gentlemen in the kingdom 
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The Irish Papists have manifested a stroag predilection for Mr. 
Parnell’s history of the penal laws, because it contains the most 
virulent invectives against the Protestant state ; but Doctor Duigenan 
has proved, ina very able work, of which we gave a copious review, 
in pages 35 and 165 of our 36th volume, that most of its positions 
are gross calumnies and falsehoods, Nothing ever tended so much 
to promote discord, and to destroy social order in Ireland, as conceding 
the elective franchise to the Papists, We shall as briefly as possible 
state the baneful effects produced by that concession, On the 
25th of April, 1793, and soon after the act passed for granting that, 
and many other privileges, to the Roman Catholics, their general 
committee, consisting of the most opulent and respectable members 
of their order, assembled in Dublin, and expressed the deepest gra- 
titucle to the King, the Parliament, and the Protestants of Ireland, 
for the signal favour conferred on them; and they entered into 
resolutions strongly indicative of their attachment to the constitution, 
and their fidelity to the government. As the Défenders, a popish 
banditti, were then, and had been for many months, committing 
barbarous outrages in many parts of the kingdom, and were terrific 
even in the metropolis, the committee resolved, “* that notwithstand- 
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that were Papists, were engaged in the plot.” His evidence was eon 
firmed by others. On the 22d of June, 1642, therefore, the House 
of Commons, after reciting that, ‘* for as much as mapy members of 
this House, betraying the trust reposed in them, and have traitorously 
shewed themselves privy conspirators. and actors in the horrid rebellion ;” 
they, therefore, resolved that no person, whois now a knight, citizen, 
or burgess, of this preseat Parliament, shall be deemed ‘a member 
thereof, unless be shall take the oath of supremacy, viz. the 2d of 
Elizabeth, Commons Journals, vol. 1, p. 298; and forty-ove members 
were, at the same time, expelled for being concerned in the conspiracy."s 
_ Ibid. p. 299. The House of Conpmons acted in the same manner 
in 1662, having again resolved. that no person should be deemed a 
member thereof, unless he shall take said oath. By the English act 
of the 3d of William and Mary (supposed to bind Ireland at that 
time) members of both Houses of Parliament were required to take 
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ing the earnest endeavours, and frequent exhiortations of the general 
wa stib-coinmittees, it appears, that many of the lower order of 
Catholics Ihive persisted in ‘associating with those deluded people 
called ** “Defenders,”” we take this opportunity again to repeat, what 
W# have’ 'so' often, collectively and individaally endeavoured to 
impress on their mitids, our detestation and abhorrence of such illegal 
and criminal proceedings; and we once more call on those unhappy 
men, if such yet remain, by every thing dear to them, to us, and to 
posterity, to desist from stich unwarrantable acts of violence, which 
have already proved fatal to so many of themselves, and to return to 
their obedience to the laws, and the laudable pursuits of honest in- 
dustry.” 

This address appeared officially in the proceedings of the general 
committee of the Catholics, published by their order, in the year 
1793, by their printer, H. Fitzpatrick. Now we beseech the reader 
to mark the base duplicity avd dissimalation of this general com- 
mittee, consisting of the most opulent and enlightened portion of 
the Trish Papists ; for in'about two months after, it appeared, by that 
highly-respectable record, the report of the secret committee of the 
House of Lords, published upon oath, that ‘* the Defenders were all of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion; that they assembled mostly in the 
night, and forced into the houses of Protestants, and took from them 
their arms. That their measures appear to*have been concerted and 
conducted with the utmost secrecy, anda degree of regularity and 
system, not usual in people of such mean:condition, and as if directed 
by men of superior tank.” It is then stated in the said report, that 
this banditti was encouraged and protected by the said committee, 
who, as we said in a note in p. 1, purchased arms and ammunition for 
them.  * , ‘: 

It appeared -also, on the trials* of Wildon, Brady, Kennedy, and 
Hart, Defenders, who were hanged in the months of February and 
March, 1796, in Dublin, for being deeply concerned in treasonable 
conspiracies and assassination plots, by the evidence of some of their 





* These trials were published under the authority of the court, by 
Willian Ridgway, Esq. a king's counsel, and were printed by Joba 
Exshaw, Grafton-sireet. 
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Politics. : 441 
fellow traitors, that the Defenders were exclusively Papists, and that 
the main object of their institution was, the extirpation of. Protestants 
as Heretics. The remainder of the year 1793, this terocious banditti 
committed robbery and assassination in most parts of Ireland, on the 
Protestants, who were driven from their habitations in the coumtry, 
and were compelled to seek for protection in garrison towns, In 
many places they had the voldoess to attack the king's troops, when on 
their march, and had severe'conflicts with them.* » At length, as they 
were in actual rebellion in most parts of Ireland, the viceroy, Lord 
Westmoreland, declared in his speech to both Houses of Parliament, 
on the 16th of August, ‘‘ the spirit of discontent which prevailed 
among the lower orders of the people, in the beginning of this session, 
has since burst into acts of riot and insurrection, so that I have been 
under the painful necessity of employing his Majesty's forces, in whom 
steadiness and good conduct have been on all occasions manifested,” 

The main object of these atrocities, and of the system vi terror 
excited by them, was, to lessen the number of Protestant freeholders, 
by expelling them from the country, and to increase it in the Popish 
body, for the purpose of influencing elections, and of making members 
of Parliament subservient to tbe sinister designs of the latter; and in 
this the Roman Catholics have in a great measure succeeded, as ap- 
pears by what passed at Castlebar, on the 17th of September last, and 
at similar county meetings in different parts of Ireland within a few 
years. The imperial parliament should, therefore, be apprized, that 
the resolutions, or petitions, voted at such meetings, inste d of indi- 
cating the real wishes and sentiments of Protestants, are quite contrary 
to them.+ 


But the greatest evil which has arisen from conceding the elective _ 


franchise tu the Irish Papists, is the obstruction which it has occasioned 





* Sir Richard Musgrave has given a circumstantial account of some 
of the principal outrages and conflicts which took place at that time, 
in which he states their dates, the troops engaged in them, and the 
places where they occurred. Appendix, No. ix. vol. ii. p. 239. 

+ Such meetings have been held in the counties of Tipperary, 
Galway, Roscommon, and Mayo, which were similar in their cir- 
cumstances, 
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tothe administration of justice. Some of the Protestant gentry, who 
aspire to represent a county in Parliament, are often guilty of the 
groseest dereliction of principle, in endeavouring to screen malefactors 
of the Romish persuasion from outraged justice, in order to ingratiate 
themselves wiih persons of their order; and in this they are zealously 
seconded by such magistrates and inferior officers, as are their de. 
pendants and retainers.. Such upright, conscientious gentlemen, as 
wish to maintain and enforce the execution of the law, are often 
deterred from doing their duty, lest their persons or property should 
be injured by this ferocious popish banditti in the night; for ebe 
rourder of magistrates, constables, and prosecutors on behalf of the 
crown, became so frequent, soon after the concession of the elective 
franchise to papists, that laws were passed, which enact, that ‘* if a 
magistrate or peace officer shall be maimed or murdered while on 
duty, or in consequence of his exertious to serve the public, or a 
witness who prosecutes on behalf of the crown, the grand jury of 
the county, town, or city, may raise any sum or sums of mouey, as 
they shall think just and reasonable, for the representative of such 
person 86 maimed or murdered, to be raised on the county at large, 
barony, or half barony, or parish, in which such murder or maiming 
shall have been committed. If a prosecutor on behalf of the crown 
shall be murdered, before the trial of a delinquent, his examination 
sliall be admitted as evidence toa jury.” 

Assassination plots became so frequent, that by a Jaw it was made 
a capital crime: to conspire, confederate, and agree, te murder any 
person.* If conceding to the Irish Papists the elective franchise, 
has been so destructive of social order, what direful effects may be 
expected to flow from granting them a right to sitin Parliament. 

We shall, before wé conclude this article, shew our readers what 
description of people have been admitted to a share of political power 
by this concession. When the right of suffrage was given to Roman- 
ists, the Protestant nobility and gentry, who possess ninety-nine parts 
out of a hundred of the landed property in Ireland, made ai) their 
Popish tenants and labourers freeholders, for the purpose of increasing 
their interest at county elections. Those Jabourers, many of whom 
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* These and other salutary laws to restrain dparchy and turbulence 
do not allude to persons of any religious persuasion. 
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eantiot speak ‘English, form nine-tenths of the frecholders in the 
Popish paris of Ireland. ‘The possession of a wretched cabin, with 
mud-walls, covered with straw or rushes, with a hole through the 
roof, to let out the smoke, with a small plot of ground to make a 
¢abbage’ garden, constitutes a freehold, and induces an Irish labourer 
toswear, that such a tenement is worth 40s. a year, over the rent, 
though he pays annually for it more than its actual value. 

Every person capable of reflecting, must lament the spirit of 
faction, accompanied with perjury, ebriety, and idleness, which 
elecfions are productive of even in England; but how much must 
thoseevils be aggravated in Ireland, where that furious spirit of proses 
lytism, which’ is inseparable from popery, and which is ever vigilant 
togain an ascendancy on the ruins of the establiehed chareh, unre. 
mittingly prevails. ‘That judicious historian, Mr. Hume, observes 
(chap. 67) “ such zeal of proselytism actuates that sect, that its 
missionaries have penetrated into every nation of the globe; and, in 
one setfse, there is a Popish plot, perpetually carried on, against all 
states, Protestant, Pagan, and Mabhometan ;” and in chap. 47, he 
observes, ‘‘ that the religious spirit, when it mingles with faction, 
contains in it something supernatural and unaccountable, and that 
in its operations on society, effects correspond less to their known 
causes, than is found in any other circumstances of government,” 

Sir Arthur Chichester, in his instructions to the English privy 
‘council, observes, on the first general election held in Ireland, in the 
year 1613, “ they (the Popish members) were all elected by a 
general combination and practice of priests and Jesuits, who charged 


all the people, upon pain of excommunication, not to elect any of . 


the king’s religion ;"* aud Lord Strafford says, in his state letters, on 
the general election held in Ireland, in the year 1639, when the Irish 
Papists meditated the dreadful rebellion which broke out in 1641, 
that the priests and Jesuits bound numbers of their flocks by oath 
not to vote for a Protestant, and threatened, from the altar, such of 
them as should do so, with the terrors of exconimunication. 

During the last’ general election, the same practices occurred in 
many parts of Ireland, but particalarly in the counties of Tipperary 
aud Wexford, where, in many instances, the Popish priests prevailed 





* Desiderata curiosa Hiternica, p. 280. 












































414 Miscelianies. 
on the farmers and labourers, to vote against the ‘wishes of their 
landlords; and the active agency of the Popish clergy occasioned 
@ most alarming degree of feverish turbulence. In Tipperary, as it 
was well known that Mr. B. one of the candidates, was as zealously 
attached to the Protestant interest, as his opponents were to the 
Popish, his voters were often grossly: insulted, and the chaises con- 
veying them tothe election, were broken to pieces by « popish ban- 
ditti, who beset the roads leading to Clonmell, where it was held, 
Green flags, the emblem of rebellion, were seen flying in the town of 
Tipperary, which was perambulated by a Popish mob, who having 
green. boughs in their hats, broke the windows of Protestants, de- 
nounced them in a revengeful tone, and pasted labels on their doors, 
threatening with destruction such persons as should deal with them. 
These observations, dictated with the strictest. regard to truth, must 
convince the British public, that Ireland cannot be governed by the 
mild regimen of the English constitution, while the majority of its 
inhabitants are inspired with deep-rooted hostility to it under the 
solemn sanctions of their religion. " 
— = 
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: To the Editor. 
BATTLE OF BUSACO. 


A military speculator is induced to submit to impartial discrimi- 
mation, that it is rather unaccountable, where the enemy injudiciously 
attacked the insulated ridge of the Sierra, that Massena did not 
detach a competent Corps of infantry and cavalry, with adequate 
suppport, from his superior army, towards Coimbra, so as to turn 
the left flank of the Coimbra position, hy which means, lord Wel- 
ington would possibly have been compelled to abandon the Busaco, 
and to retreat towards Leiria, inorder to cover Lisbon ; but a Napoleone 
marshal of France, however ostentatious in declaration, seems not 
to be remarkably enterprising in operation, which Massena has fully 
demoustrated, according to recent intelligence, by’ his subsequent 
offensive mactivity,.in particular, as it affords lord Wellington an am- 
ple opportunity to strengthen his defensive position unmolested. 

Nov, 14th. 


enality and Seditiousness of the Press and Weekly Newspapers. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review, 


Sirx,—The real importance of the subject on which I am about to 
address you, and the warm and ¢ru/y patriotic interest which you 
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have ever taken in the welfare of our native country, forbid my offer. 
ing you any apology, for thus intrading myself, a perfect stranger, 
upon your notice.» I have long, and very seriously considered the 
manifold evils which may befal this favoured land, from the perni- 
¢ious sentiments which have most industriously, and, I lament to 
ddd, not ineffectually, been disseminated amongst the lower orders of 
the community, through the medium of those poisonous publications, 
which, under the mask of public virtue, and of the purest patriotism, 
tend to create a spirit of discontent and dissatisfaction, not, perhaps, 
amongst the very lowest of the commonalty, but, which. is still more 
dangerous, amongst the inferior ranks of tradesmen and farmers, and 
petty householders; whose minds, uncultivated. by education, are 
rey to receive the most dangerous impressions from the poison 
which is thus artfully inculcated into them. Engaged in a necessary 
and wholly defensive contest, our national burdens must, of necessity, 
be increased ; whilst the commercial profits of our traders cannot bear 
the same proportion to their outgoings, as in a time of peace. These 
oppressions (alleviated as they are, through the promptitude and 
exertions of our government, by all possible means) must, doubtless, 
be felt, in some degree, by the class of persons to whom I have 
alluded. Taking advantage, then, of the state of mind of these 
persons, the detestable authors of many weekly newspapers, which it 
\is needless further to particularize, instil the most execrable principles 
into their minds ; by carefully concealing the prosperity and welfare 
of their country, and by exaggerating, in the most insolent manner, 
her trifling burdens and Josses. Every praise is bestowed on the un- 
principled enemy of Great Britain, whilst our own government, and 
our beloved and amiable monarch, and his august family, are loaded 
with unmerited opprobium. Such, Mr. Editor, are the journals, 
which, with unprecedented art, are circulated amongst the tradesinen 
and artificers of the country. Toenlarge upon their ill effects were 
needless. Suffice it to say that, Horresco referens, I have myself 
been a witness of their poisonous influence, in more than one instance. 
Thus is the press, that palladium of our national liberty, distorted to 
the most hideous purposes, When I reflect that the Revolution in 
France was occasioned by similar means, 1 am more and more con- 
vinced of the necessity of prompt and vigilant means being taken to 
prevent the influence of these abominable publications, from spread- 
ing amongst the subjects of this kingdom, To effect this by means 
at once prompt and mild, is the bounden duty, as well as the interest 
of those in authority. I am far from wishing to introduce into a 
British government the unconstitutional power Jately assumed in 
Trinidad; and which is so firmly and spiritedly opposed in your 
valuable work : [Vide Anti. Jac. Vol. 36. Nos. 145 and 146.) but I 
am firmly convinced, (and my conviction proceeds from actual obser- 
vation) that this many-headed monster will, unless timely crashed, 
involve us in misfortune and ruin. Nisi paret, imperalit, How this 
is to be done it is not for a humble individual to determine, I will 
not injure the cause in which I am engaged, mimes alta petendo, I; 
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however, no better plan can be adopted, the following one may serve, 
in some Measure, to stop the growing evil-of which | complain. 
Amongst the various means taken by the Jacobins, for dispersing 
their dangerous publications, it is by no means the most unfrequent, 
or the least. successful, to encourage the proprietors of those recepta- 
cles of vice, petty aleshouses, to take in for the reading of their cas- 
tomers, those diabolical ptints, which, under the pretence of ,relating 
the principal public events, take every opportunity of vilifying our 
king and his ministers, and of promoting discontent and disobedience, 
Viewing, as I do,.the numberless evils resulting from such writings 
bejng put into the hands of the vulgar. I am of opinion not only 
that the magistrates would be justified in withholding a licence from 
all publicans who receive newspapers of the description allud « to, 
but that it is, in fact, their bounden duty soto do. From the high 
and untarriished respectability of our county magistrates, po fears 
need be entertained of such power being applied to unworthy ends. 
In offeting the foregoing remarks to your nolice, my object has 
rather been to excite the attention of others, than to publish my own 
ideas on the matter. If my humble endeavours to call the observa- 
tion of the public to a point of vital importance to this kingdom, be 
of any service, I shall be fully repaid for the trouble of addressing 
you; and, | am sure, if you see the affair in the same light as I do, 
no apology will be necessary for the intrusion of 
Your sincere well-wisher, 
And constant Reader, 
20th Ort. 1810. RICH. RICHARDSON. 


We perfectly concur with our modest and enlightened correspon- 
dent, respecting the great importance of the subject to which he ju- 
diciously calls the attention of the public, and of the pernicious 
effects of the scurrility, falsehoods, calumunies, seditions, and treasons, 
which are regularly-disseminated in the w eekly newspapers, Two of 
these vehicles of political and moral turpitude have been publicly 
accused, and have silently acquiesced in the accusation, of being hired 
by Buonaparté! Others again are set up and supperted by speculating 
adventurers, who, coy oid of all indral principle, yet unconscious of 
any treasonable des: gns, become the “ mob’s vile pander” merely to 
gain a subsistence by the’sale of their extravagant revilings and inte- 
rested misiepresentations.. There is no falsehood too great, no prin- 
ciple too absurd, no passion too base, for this too ‘numefous class of 
sordid adventurers not to assert, defend, and flatier, provided that it 

may enable them more pacctoally to deceive their fanatical and 
deluded supporters, and to levy additional contributions on the public 
for their infamous effusions. In this manner We liberty 4 the press 
is prostituted to the vilest purposes, and the gros-est crit, under the 
mask of patriotism, are consecrated by the sé! if delusive pr etext, that 
the writer must live ; ; and for that the ey Must acopt “af eir senumenfs to 
the taste of their readers'!! A hoary Avtieter indeed, has told them 
that there is no such thing as truth, or rather that every thing is trae, 


as the word only signities trowing ; Conseguettly wey conceive it 10 
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longer necessary to study any thing but what may contribute most to 
stimulate the curiosity, or inflame the malignant passions of their 
insane readers. We hope, however, Mr. R. will pursue this subject 
in the same patriotic and beneficent spirit which dictated the above 
letter; and it is an act of great and genuine humanity to interpdse 
some means which might tend effectually to rescue a deluded class of 
people from being the wretched prey of covetous and unpriucipled 
scribblers, who have no other God, country, or friend, but godd ! 


r+ a ____ _ 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE: 


a 





We are happy to learn that the public may soon expect from the 
pen of the Rev. W. Archdeacon Daubeny, an examination of the 
question respecting the obligation on the clergy of ghe Church of 
England to bury dissenters, not episcopally baptised, occasioned by 
the judgment lately delivered in the Court of Arches, in the case of 
the Rev. W. W. Weckes. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


, oo ERI tm 
F, F.’s Letter has been handed to the gentleman to whom it refers, 
and ap answer is expected. If we thought ‘* Theophilus” sincere, 
we sliould give him an explicit answer; but when a man commences 
with popery and ends with deism, a very natural progress it must 
be confessed, it would be vain to enter into any detailed exposition 
of his quibbles. 
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Own Readers are requested to pay particular attention to the follow- 


ing list of typical errors in our last Number, as they tend not only 
“to disfigure our language, but to pervert, and, sometimes, to destroy 








our meaning: ‘They are to be imputed to the illness of our printer, 
and will not, we are assured; again occur. 


Page 957,,line 31, for ‘ distinction,’ read destination. 


9, line 32, for ‘ could,’ read would. 
261, line 4, for “in? read of, 
. line of for * practically,’ ‘read poetically. 
262, line 27, lor * cause to be proved,’ read course to be pursued. 
_line 35, dele comma alter * solidity.’ 


963, line 95, for ‘women,’ read woman. 
ote, for * maxim,’ read: motion. [ 
265, line 2g, for * most,’ read more, 
266, line 11, for * eye,’ read eyes. 
276, line 93, for ‘ one,’ read are. 
277; line. 7, for ‘.carty; read convey. 
line 9, for ‘ academies,’ read Academus. 
line 91, for * weald have,’ read had. In 
line 37, for * train of the Corsican age, nostro, &c.” read train of ihe 
Corsican,—aye, nostro periculo—the Corsican. ‘Ini 
285, line 18, for ‘ reduction,’ read, seduction, 
liné' 19, for * began,’ read beguo. , 
987, line 23, for ‘ powers,’ read persons. vee ( 
298, line 98, for * obscurity,’ read obscenity. 
goo, line 15, put dnverted commas before ‘ Macbeth.” An 
line 93, tor * His,’ read “Phis. f 
309, lide 7, for ‘ train,’ read strain. ( ; 
911, lastline, for ‘ more, read some. . in 
312, line 10, for ‘ censure,’ read the censures ( had anc 
314, line 9, for * ought,’ read delight, Rr: 
line g, for * statesmen,’ read statesman, ; 
line 13, for.‘ as’, read at, tak 
915, Nore, for ‘ accuset,’ read accusat. | : | rev 
917, line 1g, for ‘ judical,’ read judicial. me 
line 33, for ‘collect,’ read allot. ae 
line 36, for ‘ in,’ read of. is h 
line 38, for ‘ composition,’ read competition; and for’® subilivy,’ cip! 
read subtilty. ee ext 
line 99, for * saculty,’ read faculty. ’ - 
319, line 11, for ‘ seqvice,’ read source; and for ‘ reads,’ read read. a fa 
line 24, for * antifero,’ read antefero, of j 
line 42, for ‘ terms,’ read term. dab 
line 49, for * paix,” read pax. ; 
geo, line 6, for * preparing,’ read preferring. his 
line 10, for ‘ sketch,’ read stretch, to b 
gee, line eo, after * has,’ msert chosen. the 
323, line 3-9, for ‘ sense of expressing,’ read mode of expression. : 
Note, line 9; for * where,’ read whose. driv 
327, line 14, for ‘ revives’ read peruse. the 
line 28, for * means,’ read sneers. mor 
line 29, for ‘ purity,’ read parts. ‘ 
line 99, for ‘ those,’ read i ing ng 
928, line 1, for ‘ situation into,’ read visitation with. pres 
line 23, for * subtility, read subtilty. the 
3°29, line 8, after * action,’ insert aud, | 
line 9, after ‘ least,’ insert so. med. 
line 99, after * That,’ insert it. - 
33% line go, for ‘as,’ read or, ; 
333, line ag, for ‘ proposed,’ read premised. com: 
line 28, for * this,’ read his. A 


line 42, for ‘ become,’ read became. 
$35, line 31, for * pamplet,’ read pamphlet. 
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Introduccion para la Historia de la Revolucion de Espana, &ec. 


"Introduction for the History of the Revolution in Spain. By 
Don Alvaro Florez Estrada, Attorney-General of the Prin- 
cipality of Asturias, Pp. 253, 8vo. Deconchy. 1810. 


An introduction to the History of the Spanish Revolution 
(for it as much deserves this appellation as that of England 
in 1688) must necessarily embrace the means which led to it; 
and these are to be found in the History of the Revolution in 
France. Senor Estrada, therefore, very properly begins, by 
taking a cursory view of the political progress of the French 
revolutionists, and the relative conduct of the two govern- 
ments of France and Spain. The subject, it will be allowed, 
is highly important, seer even interesting, as. it involves prin- 
ciples which may still contribute either to the salvation or the 
,extinction of all civil liberty. ‘The author’s preface conveys 
a fair idea of his style, spirit, and manner; his bias in favour 
of independence and public liberty is so much the more lau; 
dable and even useful, that the tyrant of the continent, an 

his worthless admirers, are labouring, with unremitting zeal, 
to banish all such sentiments from civil society, and to vest 
the rights and the property of mankind in one active slave- 
driver! Thanks, many thanks, to the virtuous inflexibility of 
the Spanish nation; this Penelopian task becomes every day 
more and more arduous. Senor Estrada has the merit of hav- 
ing endeavoured, and we hesitate not to say, successfully; to 
preserve his countrymen, and in them the human race, from 
the barbarous and sanguinary thraldom to which Buonaperte 


meditates their subjection. 


“ To know the errors of our fathers, (observes Don Alvaro, in 
commencing his preface,) will always be the best means of avoiding 
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them, and of making ourselves, if not more wise, at least more 
cautious than they had been. History, which Carefully transmits 
them to posterity, is the school in which all those who desire to know 
how to conduct themselves, may be instructed. It should shew the 
inevitable consequences of virtue, and of the extravagances of the 
human passions; it is history which can effectually direct us, and 
extricate us from our doubts, by impartially referring us to what 
others have done, and what succeeded... Without such exact know- 
ledge, the statesman would be groping ‘in all his deliberations ; he 
could never foresee the issue which always differs from his conjec- 
tares only in proportion as he is more or jess enlightened in this 
matter., But the history of a revolution, effected by a people to 
liberate themselves from tyranny, and insure their independence, 
is much more interesting; it should equally occupy the attention 
of the philosopher and the politician, the man of learning and the 
tradesman, the native and the foreigner. The war of a revolution is 
not an ordinary war of Cabinet against Cabinet, which presents no 
other interest than that one nation should have a province more or 
Jess, this or that advantage in treaties of commerce, or which, per- 
haps, exhibits no other motive than the caprice of a foolish or wicked 
minister, It concerns the happiness of a whole nation, interests all 
the arts and sciences which go to decay or perish; millions of men 
wrestling to preserve their existence or recover their liberty, and to 
emerge trom the state of degradation, of ignorance, and of slavery, 
to which either their former bad government had reduced or another, 
more powerful, designs to reduce them, in attempting to subject to its 
caprice many millions of rational beings; finally, it interests the 
people of all countries, who ought not to behold, with indifference, 
their fellow-creatures becoming the unfortanate victims of the arbi- 
trariness of a tyrant, who, the following day, should convert them 
into instruments, with which he would attempt to dispossess even 
them also of the happiness whieh they actually enjoyed. No sen- 
sible person, then, either from necessity or private convenience, can 
remain, without danger, a tranquil spectator of the convulsions of the 
state; for whose preservation all should ekert themselves, however 
some, through criminal selfishness, contrive to evade it, In great 
perils the-spjrit of a whole people is seen without any disguise: it is 
there that men, affected every hour, and in a thousand different mav- 
= with dangers of the first consideration, cannot conceal their 
as.” ‘ 


Tm this manner the author has patriotically executed his his- 
torical sketch, which a Frenchman would call “ Memoires pour 
servir 2 Vhistoire.” Truth being his sole guide, those facts 
which are supported by official documents he has represented 
as incontestible, others only as conjectures, which are pro- 
bable and natural. The present work is also designed as an 
introduction to his intended history of the revolution in his 
ative principality of Asturias, of which he bas been an eye- 
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witness, and, we presume, active agent. For the sake of per- 
spicuity he has divided his work into two parts,---the first, 
which is now before us, consists of an “ exposition of the 
causes and circumstances which have occasioned or contri- 
buted to produce the revolution, and the course ‘it should 
take; the second, to embrace an account of the progress 
and events which occurred in it. The importance and utility 
of such an undertaking, not merely to Spaniards, but also to 
Englishmen, to all friends of social order, justice, and civil 
liberty, must be sufficiently evident. So true it is, as the author 
has judiciously observed, that “ the history of the general 
revolution of Spain, which manifested itself in May, 1808, 
présents a collection of paintings, whose characters are so 
diverse, and which assuredly will make a change in the whole 
_ political system of Europe, whatever may be its result, must 
interest men of all nations and ages, more than any other 
history of modern Europe.” The extracts and facts, which 
we shall lay before the reader in the course of this review, 
will amply verify this observation. But to proceed with our 
author in this *‘ introduction” to his history. 

Don Alvaro begins with a general,’ aud not very discrimi- 
nating, condemnation of all those princes who combined 
against the French republicans in 1792; and affirms, that 
they “ formed an alliance, and declared the most wyust war, 


(he forgets the partition of Poland,) which, till that time, had 


been conceived. The result has been what every judicious 
pat who consulted only his reason, should havé foreseen. 
t must, (he adds) be ingenuously confessed, that Louis XVL. 
would, neither have lost his head, nor the French succeeded 
against Europe united, had not the enemies of France com- 
mitted those errors which the injustice of their cause should 
naturaily occasion. Such equivocal policy produced directly 
the contrary of what was desired.” 

In these observations there is a curious mixture of moral 
truth ard political falseliood, or rather of just inferences from 
false premises. We admit, and believe, with the author, that 
all the yoveriments on the continent were sunk to the lowest 
degree of imbecility and depravity: we shall also admit, for 
the sake of argument, that their, subjects had a night to over- 
. turn or reform them; yet it must he remembered, that the 
French revolutionists, not “content with erecting what they 
called a democracy in their own country, openly and directly 
invited the people of all other states, to join them in the holy 
War against all kings and established governments. This, 
Seftor Estrada must admit, was a sufficient cause for the league 
Gg2 
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of princes against them in self-defence, and even enough to 
extenuate, in some measure, the partition treaty of Pilnitz, 
which he attributes to the despotic genius of his countryman, 
‘Count Florida Bianca. 

It is then difheult to conceive the very great injustice of 
making war with the sword against a people, who had pre- 
viously declared war on principle and fact, against all states 
and monarchs. Don Alvaro, therefore, would have displayed 
more profound discernment, had he been silent respecting the 
injustice of the allied war against France, which, most assu- 
redly, had nothing in common with Byonaparte’s war in Spain, 
and dwelt more particularly on the vices and moral turpitude of 
ministers, which disqualified them for judging correctly or 
acting justly. He might, also, have adopted another, and 
much better founded, principle, still more advantageous to the 
cause which he wishes to defend,---we mean that sentiment 
of liberality and disinterestedness which has been uniformly 
adhered to by England, but by no other country, never to in- 
terfere with the form of govermnent or domestic affairs of other 
nations. The folly and injustice then of Spain, Austria, and 
Prussin, consisted not in their declaring war against French 
verbal aggression, but’ in pretending to regulate the internal 
affairs of France, and establish what foun of government 
they pleased in that country. On this principle, and this only, 
could the author most successfully attack the atrocious usurpa- 
tion of Buonaparte. With the exception of this radical 
error, the general principles and observations of Senor Estrada 
are just, judiei lous, and often acute: it is, Indeed, only another 


melancholy proof of the successful influence of Fre nch di eeption 
even over a mind otherwise candid, enlightened, and reflect- 
ing. 


fn discussing the sibsequent operations of the revolu- 
tionists, the author shrewdly remarks, that “ our passions and 
our reason have persuaded us, that money is the sinew of war; 
but virtue alone is the nerve of states, andin it consists their 
true strength.” ‘The French national bankruptey, (he con- 
tinues,) was relieved by the confiscated property of the emi- 
grants, whose departure from France was rather advantageous 
‘than injurious to the cause of the Republicans, as no artisans, 
soldiers, or useful hands, fled the couttry. Meantime the 
enemies of France did not reflect, that “ a war, declared by a 
whole nation, supposes it replete with noble patriotism, which, 
in such cases, fights without money. When there is a love 
of country, nations have inexhaustible resources, which Cabi- 
net politicians never estimate. A moment of heat is sufficient 
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%o acquire liberty ; but to preserve it, the people must possess 
virtues, and have rigid morals.’ The terrible Conscription 
Law, however, proposed by Jourdan, and adopted by the 
Council of Five Hundred, in 1798, has left France without 
either liberty or virtue, and enabled her to become essentially 
a conquering or warlike nation, existing only by military dis- 
cipline, and not by any social or moral ties. Habits of plun- 
dering the surrounding countries’ have completely eradicated 
all ideas of moral honesty; but the author misconceiyes 
the real state of France, when he observes, that “ the im- 
mense booty, collected all over the continent, and carried 
to France, has furnished it with a considerable portion 
of gold and silver, none of which has left it, except a small 
part exported in the contraband trade with England. For this 
reason the people of France find themselves in a state capable 
of supporting the heavy contributions which ‘their Emperor 
imposes on them, and the latter resources to maintain, in case 
of necessity, his armies, however numerous.”’ -Recent events 
have proved, that he cannot support his armies, and that the 
people cannot pay his taxes, without trading with this country, 
and selling it their wines, brandies, and, to our disgrace, corn. 
Besides, the plunder collected by armies never truly enriches 
any country; it, may, indeed, aggrandize individuals, enable 
them to indulge in pernicious luxuries, and thus give support 
to the very small number of persons engaged in the prepara- 
tion of such things; but it will neither assist the manufac- 
turer nor the merchant; still less will it pay for, and consume, 
the superfluous produce of the farmer; its demoralizing ten- 
dency also must do much more than counterbalance all the 
as per physical advantages which can result from it.--- 
Such plunder, likewise, is exclusively the property of military 
men, who may purchase with it vast tracts of confiscated 
domains, and thus furnish the government with an occasional 
source of finance; but as there are neither men to cultivate 
those lands, nor markets to sell their produce, if cultivated, 
the- advantages to the French people of. military rapine, must 
be very trifling and inadequate to relieve their sufferings from 
enormous taxation. Eg 

Senor Estrada, however, discovers throughout very just 
conceptions of the real character of Buonaparte, and his mili- 
tary policy. Napoleon, to realize his ambitious views, 


** Possesses all that is necessary of ferocity, cunning, activity, 
strength, and ardent desire. Master of an empire, so formidable as 
France, dragged on by an immeasurable ‘ambition, and conducted 
from victory to victory, owing more to the system acquired during 
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the French Republic, to the gross ignorance and cruel despotism 
of the other continental nations,—that had no interest in opposing 
him, since they had nothing to defend,—than to his real strength and 
military Knowledge, he formed the project of conquering and en- 
slaving the whole of Europe. To eflect this object, he lost no 
mean, however unjust and indecent it might be, inventing a new 
method 6f war, the most atrocious and barbarous, since he wages it 
equally against individuals, as governments and nations in a mass, 
As every ambitious man is a monster, he is never satiated with gain- 
ing and dissipating, he becomes enraged with the suspension of this 
exercise, which quality constitutes his character, being excessively 
prodigal without ceasing to be extremely avaricious. At the same 
time he chastizes the least neglect of his commands wiib the utmost 
severity. To his marshals and generals every thing 1s lawful, provided 
that they know how to fight well, and extol bis projects. The whole 
_of Europe is in a shameful state of oppression ;. yet he blindtolds 
the people, by offering to them all a regeneration and a felicity, 
which are so much desired, but which he never thought of granting 
them. He knows how to profit by te predominating passion of the 
nation over which he rules, flattering the vanity of his proud slaves, 
exciting their enthusiasm, and deluding and contenting them with the 
assurance, that they are the best warriors in the wor'd, flattering him- 
self, at the same time, to pass in this manner, for being the most able 
general ever known. To avoid a}! discontent and censure, he, like- 
wise, makes them believe, that ail bis conquests and wars have no 
other object than to augment the power, and consolidate the peace 
of the exgatT Nation ; for which they cheerfully shed their blood, 
ane sacrifice their happiness in order to be called great and invin- 
cible,” 7 


The author somewhat inconsistently ‘blames England for 
suffering herself to he deceived by the Bologne armament, 
‘and for apparently abandoning the principles of the balance of 
ye on the continent, and affirms, that if it be no* restored, 
England will be exposed “ to be infallibly taken at the end 
of some years by the successor of Napoleon, even although 
not so great an adventurer as him.” ‘To this opinion we can- 
not subscribe; and Senor Estrada is himself convinced that, 
in the present state of society, all the power of Buonaparte can- 
not very much longer enslave the whole of Europe, much less 
will that of his successor, should he ever have one. He is 
perfectly corréct, however, when he observes, that Napoleon 
will blot fhe names of the creatures who form the Rhenish con- 
federacy from the catalogue of the ‘princes of Europe, when- 
ever it suits his caprice, as he has repeatedly “ declared, 
in the face of Europe, that policy authorizes whatever con- 
venience dictates.” After noticing the manner in which Alex- 
andes was inveigled, and the artifice of Buonaparte in sending 
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the young conscripts always to the armies most distant from 
their native country, to prevent them from mutinying or con- 
spiring against his government, Don Alvaro commences his 
narrative of the attack on, and usurpation of, the sovereignty 
of Spain. The facts have been chiefly laid before the publie 
by Don Pedro Cevallos; but the author has ‘given additional 
authenticity to many particulars, and added some others which 
were not generally known. His picture of the miserable state 
of Spain, under: the mismanagement of Godoy, is striking, 
and we can add, from our own observation, faithful. The 
** nation, notwithstanding its resources, was on the brink of a 
precipice ; it had lost the most powerful fleet it ever possessed, 
and whieh was left by Charles ILI. its armies were diminished, 
its fortresses ungarrisoned, its treasury entirely exhausted, 
public credit completely ruined, the national debt augmented, 
or rather created, both in: peace and war; favour, not merit, 
was the sole recommendation to office, and if any virtuous 
person was employed, he was immediately displaced ; the laws 
were no longer known, but the caprices of the favourite 
(Godoy) and his agents; the morals of the higher classes 
were corrupted to an incredible degree, and hence neither 
patriotism nor interest was known capable of preserving those 
bonds, which should maintain Spaniards united in society. 
In short, every thing proceeded rapidly, and approached its 
total dissolution. A nation finding ‘itself in this state must 
either deliberately make an explosion in order to extricate itself 
from such a deplorable condition in which it could not subsist, 
or be taken by the first adventurer who should present himself 
with an armed force to oceupy it. When the laws are not 
respected in a state, its natives have neither a country nor 
respect for the public good. That the French have not suc- 
ceeded in their designs on Spain, when it was in such a deplo- 
fable situation, it yust be that they have committed the most 
palpable absurdities.” 

It, is impossible to omit the blind infatuated policy of Godoy, 
who, in 1806, when Buonaparte had prepared Prussia for her 
destruction, entered into the same project, flattered himself 
that he was deceiving the French tyrant, made overtures to 
this country, (which he had so basely and falsely insulted but 
two years before, by accusing it of seeking to assassinate Buona- 
parte,) and openly prepared for war with France! The total over- 
throw of Prussia, however, put an end to his sagacious scheme, 
and Buonaparte, who well knew his designs, either found, or 
pretended to find, a letter from Charles IV. to the King of 
Prussia, exciting him to war, and promising him help. This 
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456 Foreign Literature.---Spanish. 
gave occision to another new, and to Spain still more inju- 
rious, treaty, in which, however, the integrity of the Spanish 
dominions were guaranteed to the King, and to his descen- 
dants, in 1807, about eighteen months prior to the open usur- 
pation of ‘the Spanish crown, These points the author details 
with considerable perspicuity and copiousness ; and he dis- 
tinctly asserts that Godoy poisoned the Princess of Asturias, 
the consort of Ferdinand, and that the latter, as a choice of 
difficulties, and in order to avoid the sister-in-law of Godoy, 
wrote to Buonaparte for a wife of his family, provided it should 
meet with the approbation of his parents. ‘The voluntary and 
absolute resignation of Charles 1V. in favour of Ferdinand, 
is also stated, and the enthusiasm excited by the accession 
of Ferdinand to the throne. gives occasion to the following 
very judicious remark :---** All the people, from, their igno- 
rancé, contented themselves with the sudden emotion to make 
war on the tyrant, without ever thinking of waging it against 
| .’ © Valour (says our author, speaking of the memo- 
rable affair of the 2d of May, in Madrid,) is not a virtue, but 
in so far as it may be useful, and; is directed by prudence, 
otherwise it is a senseless contempt of life, a brutal ardour 
which serves only to shed uselessly much blood, what should 
never be itted by those who command, however we al- 
ways admire those who evince it.” The French had 7100 
men killed, in Madrid, on that occasion ; of the people only 
200 were cut off, in consequence of their being shielded by 
houses and pets raised in the streets. The firing con- 
tinued four hours, after whch Murat succeeded in deluding 
the people with fair promises, and in. the evening, to shew his 
veracity, he instituted a military tribunal or butchery, which 
ordered above one hundred persons to be murdered in the 
church of the Soledad, (Solitude.) At the gate of St. Vincent, 
and the Prado, upwards of six hundred were massacred in 
the most barbarous manner that could be devised, first cutting 
their throats, and afterwards inflicting a gunshot-wound, 
so as to protract their existence and their agony to the highest 

sible point! To complete this scene of unparalleled bar- 

rity among men, yclept civilized, Murat would not suffer 
the dead bodies to be buried for two whole days, but left them 
on the streets, to intimidate the people. The news of this 
horrid deed immediately spread over the most distant pro- 
vinces, with a rapidity very unusual in Spain. The letter, 
(written in a little village two leagues from the Spanish 
capital,) which announced the event to the southerm:pro- 
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vinees deserves to be recorded, and we shall here insert it in 
the original. 


‘© La Patria est4 en peligro; Madrid perece victima de la perfidia 
Francesa. Espanoles acudid todos 4 salvarle. Mayo 2 de 1808.— 
EF] Alcalde de Mostoles.” “ The country is in danger; Madrid 
perishes a victim of French perfidy. Spaniards, all of ye assist to 
save it. The Alcalde (a village magistrate) of Mostoles.” 


We must pass over the author’s account of the Bayonne 
drama, to notice his opinions of subsequent events. ‘To the late 
Count of Florida Blanca he manifests the most rooted hostility, 
and declares, that “ no one ever caused so many evils to 
Spain, and even to Europe.” He accuses him of being the 
author of the treaty of Pilnitz and the coalition war against 
France; however this may be, it is certain that he was the 
author of the armed neutrality scheme in which the Empress 
Catharine of Russia attempted to overturn the English navi- 
gation laws ;---a project which Buonaparte has revived with 
additional extravagance. Senor Estrada animadverts, with 
merited severity, on the abuse, corruption, and stupid mis- 
management of Godoy, who was raised from the rank of a 
private soldier to that of a Duke and a Prince, by the favour 
of a clever, but most abandoned woman. 

The firmness and dignity of this country are contrasted 
with the inibecile conduct and meanness of the continental 
nations; and England, it is observed, “ governed by a chief, 
who is himself subject to the laws, cannot submit to any of 
those acts of meanness to which the monarchs of othérs were 
forced by the abuses of their despotism.” ‘The liberal con- 
duct of the English government and people in behalf of the 
Spanish cause, is then stated with considerable animation, 
and even eloquence, which proves the grateful feelings of the 
Spanish nation. The feeble and, as the author seems to con- 
sider it, despotic government of the Central and Supreme 
' Juntas is also noticed and lamented; to them are ascribed the 
disasters of the different Spanish armies, even after they had 
been previously victorious. With much energy and truth, 
Don Alvaro labours to establish the identity of motive in Eng- 
land and in Spain to carry on the war against Buonaparte, 
and maintains, that both should concur, not as allies, but 
with all their might, to repel and conquer the common enemy. 
The conquest of Spain, he justly adds, would serve only to 
augment his ambition, and enable him to seek the empire of 
the seas, as well as that of the land. On this head the 
author’s reasoning is manly, frank, and conclusive. But, 
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the present government of Spain appears to have gained his 
entire confidence, and that of the Spanish people, and, doubt- 
less, it may effect something more important than any of its 
, precursors. 


«€ The Spanish government, to conquer and finish with Napoleon, 
has only to destroy the abuses under which it, and even the nation, 
groan. . This object attained, and thé enemy is very little to be 
dreaded ; but, otherwise, we may be certain that he will conquer us, 
and that our fate will be even more unfortunate than that of the 
other countries subjected to his domination.~- Thé undertaking is, 
no doubt, very arduous, and cannot be attained without the utmost 
energy, intelligence, and probity, as those interested, in whom exist 
all the abuses, are numerous, and the habit, which has naturalized 
us with them, prejudices us too much in their favour; nevertheless, 
tlie undertaking is very simple. The greater part is already effected, 
as the first steps towards good are always the most difficult. The 
confidence of the nation no longer reposes on vain and stupid hopes, 
since its representatives are persons of probity ; it repases on an order 
of things dictated by wisdom itself, and is alone sufficient to prevent 
the government, in future, from being destitute of probity and effici- 
ency. The nation already enjoys fundamental laws, fruit of the first 
labours of the immortal government, whicb directs us, such as it 
never before enjoyed. The declaration, that the sovereignty resides 
in the nation, is the fundamental basis of the whole edifice, without 
which the people could neither have, nor claim, any right, but with 
a manifest contradiction, as no one can require from another that 
which is not his, and if the sovereignty reside in the king, or, what 
is the same, the faculty of governing the nation in this or that man- 
ner, it would be at his pleasure to give them laws, dictated solely by 
his caprice, without their being abie to relieve themselves, The pub- 
licity of the sessions of government gives every possible confidence 
to the Spanish people, since no one can say that he neither sees nor 
understands them; it replaces the people in the exercise of one of 
their most sacred rights, of which they have always been deprived, 
that is, the power of informing themselves of the proceedings of 
their agents, and the state and course of their principal interests ; 
finally, it impedes the progress that ignorance and intrigue always 
make in the midst of obscurity, as they dread the light and the truth, 
which never injure u good cause, or offend him that is influenced by 
just sentiments. The liberty of the press will break the chains 
which despotism ha} hitherto placed in Spain, to obstruct the progress 
of knowledge so necessary to direct men in all their actions. It puts 
the Spaniards in possession of one of their most precious rights, 
the free communication of their thoughts and opinions, and of that 

wer which, by natural right, belongs to all mankind, such as the 
power of completely defending themselves, and contrasting their own 
conduct with that of their accuser, which is impossible, in numerous 
eceasions, without this liberty. Finally, the resolution of those who 
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dispose of places, not to hold any themselves, shews the purity of their 
intentions; it inspires the nation with the greatest confidence and highest 
sentiments of respect and love for their representatives ; and ultimately 
will make all Spaniards theerfully sacrifice themselves for. the good 
of their country, since they cannot doubt the upright intentions of 
those who govern them. i uy 

“ The perfection of these labours ‘will elevate the nation toa 
degree of prosperity which it has never yet attained; will immor- 
talize the riame of all those who have taken a part in them; will re- 
establish the Spaniards in the exercise of those rights which have 
been usurped for so many centuries ; will disconcert the plans of the 
enemy, which should be to us so much more dreadful as they appear 
to vs more flattering, and to those who will not fail to endeavour 
that our Jiberty may not have an effect more terrible to them than 
the coalition of all the cabinets ; our government will then shew Buo- 
naparte that, adopting the maxim of taking council from an enemy, 
nothing has been done which was not strictly conformable to the 
precept he himself gave, when he said,’ that all should be done for 
the people; it will consolidate and insure the integrity of Spain; 
reconcile the Spaniards of the New World, who could only be sepa- 
rated for a moment from us, through laws dictated by ignorance or 
despotism, which is atways opposed to every thing that is just or 
equal; will unite us in the closest bonds with those brethren who 
have given us so many proofs of their affection in the present cause; 
in ultimate indigence, this work will furnish all Spaniards with a 
country in-which they may live free and happy; finally, if the con- 
clusion of these labours be realized, as it is to be hoped, with the per- 
fection of which they are susceptible, it cannot be doubted that the 
triumph of Spain is certain, and the ruin and shame of Napoleon 
inevitable.” 


It is not difficult to conceive whom the author means, by 
the “ numerous and powerful advocates of corruption,” above 
alluded to. The subject is delicate, and the task even more 
arduous than Don Alvaro seems to apprehend. |§Whatever 
concerns religion, or rather the clergy, always presents nume- 
rous and often serious difficulties, and certainly those of Spain 
will not be found much more accommodating or docile thah 
men of the same persuasion in other countries. The political 
views of the author are, no doubt, well-founded, and his con- 
viction, that without the domination of priestcraft is wholly 
abolished, Spain must become the prey of her enemies, we 
fear is but too likely to be realized. It is self-evident, that 
no country, whose population is wasted by having almost one- 
fifth of -it as idle monks, can ever be great, powerful, indus- 
trious, or warlike; nor can any one be virtuous, while a great 
number of its females are condemned to be nuns. The insti- 
tutions of monasteries and nunneries have precisely the same 
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effect on society, 2s polygamy among Mohammedans ; all are 
equally incompatible with national prosperity, public virtue, 
and rational religion. Their extinction should be the serious 
study of every friend of his species. Nevertheless, we are not 
among those who would deliberately recommend the plunder 
of all ecclesiastical property, and the disinheritance of all 
er they as practised by Buonaparte in various coun- 
tries. weir reduction should, at least, have some semblance 
of justice, the increase of religious should be rigorously pro- 
hibited; and as all their property is only a life inheritance, 
at.their decease a part of it may fairly devolve to the state. 
At present, indeed, any thing said of the clergy in Spain 
must be dangefous ; they are now the chief supporters of the. 
patriots, and to hint at a latent design of extinguishing their 
orders, might make them hesitate, whether a-base submission 
‘to the enemy would not tend to preserve them in those esta- 
blishments, whith are even menaced by their own country- 
men. Knowing, as we do, their extreme ignorance, obsti- 
nacy, and caprice, we confess that it appears a very delicate 
question, and a very arduous undertaking, to reconcile them 
to.any curtailments even for the preservation of their country, 
and their restrained existence. Of the necessity, of abolishing, 
or at least greatly abridging, the ecclesiastical establishments, 
-we are well convinced; but of the means of effecting it we 
‘should despair, unless the principal archbishops and bishops 
should institute, and carry the measure into effect. 

Senor Estrada’s style, though’ not particularly polished, 
is neat, generally very clear, tolerably simple, and impressive ; 
we hope he will not fail to publish the continuation, which 
must necessarily be serviceable to the great cause of social civi- 
lization. _We must, ho ever, recommend him to quote the 

iginal documents, aud their dates, with more precision ; 
and as he is a man of talents and industry, as well as a zealous 
friend to virtue and the rights of mankins, public approbation 
will amply reward him. 











Voyage en Grece, &c. 


Travels in Greece in the years 1803 and'1804. By J. L.S. 
Bartholdy. Containing particulars on the manner of travelling 
in Greece and the Archipelago, a description of the Vale of 
Tempe, a picturesque account of the most remarkadle sites in 
Greece and the Levant, a sketch of the actual state of Turkey, 
and of all the different branches of civilization among the 
modern Greeks; a voyage from Negropont into some provinces 
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of Thessaly, in 1803, and a history of the war of the Souliotes 
against Ali- Vizier, with the fall at lb y in 1804. Translated 
from the German into French. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 538, with 
16 plates and a map. Paris, imported by Deconchy. 


One of the effects of Buonaparte’s ‘ continental system,” 
will be to repel all travellers, and oblige them to visit the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, Sicily, Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt. The Seven Isles, and even Greece, have already been 
traversed by numerous travellers, and are now, perhaps, better 
known than the valley of Chaumony, and the glaciers of Savoy 
were sixty years ago. In the memory of old Pacard, whose 
name is known by the Claudine of Florian, and who acts as a 
guide to Montanvert, the first English traveilers who at- 
tempted that rout, were supplied with arms and tents, the 
inhabitants of the now celebrated valley being represented as 
demi-savages, while, on the other hand, the frightened shep- 
herds took to flight. Notwithstanding, in less than twenty 
year’s after, some thousands of travellers, of all nations, were 
found at. the priory, and at Salenches. To the country the 
appearance of strangers was a good omen, ahd wealth and 
civilization marked their routs with a facility which. common 
observers would hold to be impossible. The English spirit of 
travelling, and the immense suns of money necessarily spent 
on the roads, have done more, in a commercial sense, to dif- 
fuse comfortable independence among the people of the sputh 
of France, Switzerland, and Italy, than all the plunder of the 
continent, which Buonaparte -has brought into France, or 
amassed at Paris; and, in a moral sense, contributed more to 
the dissemination of useful knowledge, to the improvement of 
social existence, and to the general melioration of practical 
industry, than all the institutes, schools, academies, and lite- 
rary societies established in France since the revolution.--- 
Buonaparte’s war, therefore, on innocent, convalescent, sci- 
entific, or fashionable travellers, has inflicted a severe priva- 
tion on the people of the above countries, »very ill compen- 
sated by the food of wonder furnished to the ignorant Parisians 
in the exhibitions of art. Necessity, indeed, as well as fash- 
lor: and taste, must henceforward render Greece the favourite 
resort of the higher class of travellers. 

Mr. Bartholdy, after visiting Holland and Paris, then felt 
some curiosity to see Lyons, the south of France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Sicily, and thence to Greece; and his vanity was 
flattered with the consideration, that he was the first German 
who, during a very long time, had visited that classic soil, 
and published an account of his travels. From his journal 
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he digested: the volumes before us, which were translated and 
ted under his own eye in Paris. There is, consequently, 
neither the familiar ease of letters, nor the regular system of 
dissertation, or methodical arrangement, to be found in these 
volumes, a defect which detracts considerably from their in- 
terest, and even something from their inttinsic merit, as we 
are not certain of having either the author’s first impressions, 
or his after-thoughts correctly and fairly stated. He com- 
mences with a “ letter to his brother on the manner of travel- 
ling in the Levant,” ‘which embraces, in a very incoherent 
manner, nearly all ‘that he saw or learned during his journey, 
and details circumstances belonging either to Asia or Euro 
or both, in the same sentence. He was accompanied by hie 
friend Mr. Gropius, who made sketches of all the principal 
curjosities, and particularly portraits, of the inhabitants, both 
male and female. Our travellers, with two servants, this tra- 
versed a part of Greece to Constantinople, and also the islands 
of the Archipelago. 

According to our author, there is no such thing in Greece 
as a modern carriage-road, and the ancient ones are in such a 
state, that he could not conceive how it was possible that any 
carriage should ever have passed them. He seems not to have* 
remembered that the ancient Greeks had no heavy artillery to 
transport from one*fortress to another, nor delicate coaches to 
carry them from villa to villa. 


** It is even not uncommon, (he observes,) to meet such dan- 
gerous passes, that a prudent traveller thinks it proper to alight from 
his horse: this is particularly the case near Delphos, between Sicyon, 
Nemea, and Argos, on the sacred road from Athens to Eleusis, 
and on that rout by which Telemachus, accompanied by the son of 
Nestor, passed so quickly to Menelaus; nevertheless, in all these points, 
one discovers, from time to time, traces of the ancient road. Neither 
can one think of travelling on foot ; for, without mentioning other 
inconveniences, he could not escape being ranked by the inhabitants 
of the country as a mendicant, or passing as a person completely 
deranged. ‘There is, therefore, no other mode than travelling on 
horseback. The Turks and the Greeks, who sometimes travel, have 
commonly their own horses; if not they hire them for their whole 
journey, never failing to return to whete they set out. But the 
aap Be common appeljation of all Europeans in the Levant] 
like to change oftener, and prefer the post, or misil-chane, which con- 
sists of a certain number of horses, that the large commons, as well 
as the dities and towns, are obliged to furnish for the use of the Tartars, 
and that they also hire to strangers. It is almost always poor Greeks, 
who act as postillions, (chirugis;) occasionally, however, in villages 
entirely Mohammedan, Turks or Negroes do the same. In cases 
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where a great number of horses are ordered for the public service, or 
where the traveller wishes to visit ruins too remote from the road, he 
is sometimes refused. ‘To avoid this inconvenience, it is only neces- 
sary to take with him a Tartar, to whom the people dare not refuse 
their horses. 

«* Travellers not acquainted with the customs of the country, 
generally take the Janissaries of their consuls, or respective minis- 
_ ters, for escort. This class of Janissaries, which is devoted to the 
service of the Franks, is designated by the name of Jassakschiss, 
they are much despised by the Turks, imconsequence of their great 
intercourse with infidels, I have heard them compared to those who 
perform the most odious or base offices, and have been assured that, 
like the servants of the hangman, they have a distinct burial place. 
It. is certain, however, that they are very rarely brave; in return, 
they understand perfectiy their own interest, as it is only from avarice 
that. they thus lend themselves to serve continually the Christians. 
Achmet Bascha, (not Pacha, which characterizes the well known 
dignity, while the other qualification is nearly equivalent to that 
of our master,) a° Janissary, attached to the imperial consulate of 
Smyrna, who accompanied me in Asia Minor, distinguished. him- 
self particularly by the richness of his dress; but he was nearly 
incapable of supporting the least fatigue, requested me every mo- 
ment to rest, and the permission to bathe himself, an indulgence 
which he willingly enough placed to my expense. The ‘Yartars, 
on the contrary, are indefatigable, have a perfect knowledge of the 
country, and, as state-couriers, enjoy some respect. Otherwise, it is 
well known that the greater part of them are not of Tartar origin, 
and that they have nothing of that nation but the name and the 
costume. 

« The stations are generally very long, at least six,German miles ; 
nevertheless, if one understands the manner of- exciting these 
chirugis, they advance extremely quick. When a travelier cannot 
find post-horses, he takes agojatica-allogata. ‘The agojati, a mame 
given to the owners, or drivers, of these horses, make very great 
journeys, and at a very rapid pace, on foot, arid at the side of their 
horses. It is from this extreme fatigue, and the consequent prostra- 
tion of strength, that they have received the name of agojati, 
(agony.)* ‘They commonly go three quarters of a German mile 
in the. hour. Fearing that their horses may~be injured, they are 
- sometimes unwilling to permit the use of a saddle; the traveller ia 
then obliged to dispense with their sommaris, a species of pack~ 
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* This etymology appears very dubious, especially as the author 
' is not acquainted with the language; the name here written, agojati, 
appears in other authors agogiatt, signifying “ hirers of carrying- 
horses.” It is derived from agogimon, transport, from age, to trans- 
port or carry, and can have no relation to agony, that is applied to 
the pains of death. Mr. B.'s analogical conjecture on the origin of 
this word, is therefore untenable—Kxv. 
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saddle, the most hard and disagreeable. In such cases I stuffed my 
seat with my pillows and coverlets. ‘lheir horses have no bridle, but 
a piece of cord passed round their nose. These horses are far from being 
so valuable as the famous asses of Tivoli, which, like true connoisseurs 
of the beauties of nature, never fail to stop of themse lves, at the most 
remarkable vistas, and to stand steady the limited time, without 
consulting whether those who ride them are or are not disposed to 
admiration. We found, however, post-horses, and hired eight, 
four for ourselves and servants, two for the Greek chirugis, and two 
in hand, carrying our effects and kitchen utensils. We agreed for 
each horse at the rate of four and a halt piastres, [the piastre of the 
Levant is about fifteen pence English! and had twelve grand leagues 
of France to travel to Zeitoun. If we had been accompanied by a 
Tartar, he would certainly have procured them for two or three 
piastres. Sometimes we were obliged, when the day's journey was 
very long, to pay six or seven piastres, but never more.” 


The hire of horses is certainly not very onerous in Greece, 
and the author's complaints of Grecian avarice are by ho 
means substantiated by facts. As to the | paltry extortion of 
some Albanian soldiers near Zeitoun, although it appears fo 
have made a strong impression on our trave ller’s mind, by no 
means favourable to the unfortunate Greeks, yet it cannot be 
admitted as any legitimate ground of accusation against the 
Whole nation. In many parts of France, as well as in Thes- 
saly, he might have found soldiers ready to doubt the legi- 
macy of a passport in order to get a few sous to take no farther 
uotice of the matter. His interpreter, however, Giovani de 
Tine, defended the rights of the Franks with firmness; “ this 
man had formerly been in the service of Lord Elgin, and a 
part of the assurance of the minister had passed to his dra- 
goman.” The few piastres which were extorted from our 
travellers were refiy:ded by order of the governor on their arri- 
val at Zeitoun. Lord Aberdeen, it is said, was also obliged 
to give money to these soldiers. Mr. B. complains no less of 
the rainy weather, and bad lodging, in Greece, than of the 
scanty nourishment and extortions. The following general 
complaint is given as a view of the principal parts of the 
country over which the author travelled. 


“© The chan [inn] of Zeitoun was newly constructed, and we felt 
the advantage ot being able, at least, to lay our pillows and coverlets 
ov boards which were not rottén. We found, however, nothing to 
eat but dry figs, a little bread, cnions, and cheese. As it was said, 
that we should not have an instant of repose, the Greeks, from 
whom we were separated only by a partition, passed the whole night 
in dancing the romeca, and howling Bacchanal songs, so that it was 
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not till near the morning, when exhausted with fatigue, we got a 
litile sleep. 

‘* Travelling in the Morea in October and November, in com- 
pany with Lord Aberdeen, we journeyed whole days under very 
heavy rain. ‘To escape disease in the Levant, it is necessary to have 
a vigorous health and a good constituiion. It is true, by means of a 
great expense of time and money, with great preparations, many 
meconveniences might be avoided by travelling precisely in the finest 
season of the year; for, from time to time, one finds either more 
considerable cities, or situated near the sea, in which provisions may 
be obtainéd. But, in general, very few provisions are found in 
Greece. Mutton and fowl are the most common viands; oil is used 
instead of butter, as that used for dressing rice is very strong, aud 
almost impossible to eat; rice is also very common, and above all, 
the cucuzze, a kind of pompion, in the form of acucumber. We 
also find there, but in their peculiar season, eggs, honey, dry figs, 
and numerous species of the truits of warin climates, as figs, raisins, 
pomegranates, o1anges, and also apples; rarely cherries, “plums, or 
pears, aud never either raspberries or gooseberries. 

“ Notwithstanding their small pu “nber of principal dishes, the 
Turkish and Greek ceokery, in the houses of wealthy persons, 
is not without art, and is even very co! nner x. Every thing is charged 
with spice and grease, and is incessanily reproduced under different 
furms. tice appears six times on yn sane table ; sometimes in 
pilau or dressed with butter and meat, or in leaves of the vine, 
others in pastry ; muiton sometimes in brown sauce, ethers in white, 
Tt is rarely that we see on. their tables a solid or entire piece of meat ; 
ali is cut in small pieces, all is softened in the preparaticn, This 
perfectly snits their manner.of eating, as they neither use knife nor 
fork. If they accidentally use them sometimes to please Europeans, 
they forget every moment, and cten those whosppear to have re- 
ceived a better education, substitute their fingers. As to tables, 
it is well known that there is not, preperly speaking, one in the 
Levant, except what are occasionally, but rarely, brought from Eu- 
rope ; the people even write on their knees, Neither have they any 
such a thing as chairs; they sit on couches which go all ronal the 
room, When dinner is to be taken, the following are the prepara 
tions ; the hour arrived, a servant carries a small stool, and places it, 
turned upside down, in a corner, with its teet up; he next carries a 
round plate of tinned iron, or tin, (discos,) and places it on the stool, 
and thus the table is formed. Should any one forget and lean bim- 
self a moment on it, be runs a great risk of overturning the whole 
scaffolding. This structure rises about a foot above the ground, 
and the manner. in which one sits, he can just reach very precisely 
to the plates. It is also Very necessary to cross the legs, tor if he 
Wish to extend them on offe side, be incurs the danger of disloc ating 
the vertebrae of the neck. Atterwards cushions are placed around, 
and every one is fixed. ‘Tne servant brings a long narrow table- 
cloth, similar to a towel, and extends it tound the table, of which 
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each person appropriates the part before him. Bread, cut into small 
pieces, nearly such as we prepare for children, is then presented, 
and every one takes from twenty to thirty pieces, which serve him, 
at the same time, for a plate and to clean his fingers. Afterwards 
the dishes appear, and are brought, one by one, in earthen vessels, 
(ecuelles,) almost always without spoons, even when there is some 
sauce, in which the bread only is steeped. Each one puts his hand 
to the dish and takes the pieces which he chooses. The most amu- 
sing thing is when fowls ure served. Although they are generally 
dressed to the point of falling into pieces, it nevertheless requires 
some address and experience to rng them with the fingers ; and 
they turn and return so singularly the wings and thighs, in order to 
inake them start from their joints, he 1 have never been able to 
restrain laughing on seeing this operation. Rice dressed with butter 
and meat appears last; it is conumonly eaten with wooden or horn 
spoons; but [ have ajso seen it often carried to the mouth with the 
thumb aud two foretingers.* At Ayasolonk, (the ancient Bphesus,) 
the Aga invited Messrs. Usko, Meyer, Gropius, and me, to sup 
with hun in the chamber of his Khavidji, which is that where coffee 
is presented to him. When, among other things, honey was served, 
a Turk approached our table, and put his hand in that plate, without 
troubling himself whether it was agréeable to us or not. Delicate 
people, or gourmands, should not attempt to travel in this country ; 
the wines especially would not agree with them, as they have in 
Greece a resinous taste, which renders them insupportable. The 
Turks have besides seme species of sweetmeats, and plates of honey 
and flour, which they call chalva, (sveet,) and prepare them suf- 
ficiently well.” 


So mueh for the food and accommodations of the modern 
Greeks; we have iow to notic. the author’s opinion of their 
intellectual and physical character. Here, as might be ex- 
pected from his habitual querulousness, he. views every thing 
with an equally adverse eye. If he had reason to complain 
of the nourishment, meat, drink, and lodging of the Greeks, 
he has still move, he says, to murmur at the inanners of the 
people. With a perversity of terms the most reprehensible, 
he declares, that “ the hospitality of the Greeks is, perhaps, 
that which is most msupportable in Greece. A man should 
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This ridicnle of the Greeks and Turks is by no means either just 
or feta not only in Greece, but in many parts of Spain, Italy, 
and the ‘* Great Nation” itself; the luxu ry of knives, forks, and 
plates is very Jittle known among the peasaniry. Had Mr. Bartholdy 
visited the departments of Dordogne, Gironde, Landes, &c. in France, 
and seen the peasantry eat chesnuts, or Indian corp, with their fin- 
gers, off coarse haggled blocks of wood, his surprize at the poor 
Greeks would have been less sarcastic.—Rev. 
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esteem himself fortunate, if able to throw himself into a chan 
(species of inn or lodging) in ruins, or at least where he may be 
sheltered from their officious importuni ities. From the north 
to the south, from cast to west, in Attica, Sparta, Arcadia, 
Epirus, or at Argos, évery where it is the same discourse, m 
wll places the same questions and the same observations. ‘The 
women appear very rarely, and when they do, one does not 
gain much. There are always exciamations of surprise at the 
length of the journey; and their answer to every thing is 
Kala (well!) polla Kala, (very well!) Nothing else can be 
heard.” There is something in this accusation excessively 
absurd; the author avows, that he did not understand their 
language, and that he communicated with the people only 
through the medium of an interpreter, and yet he ventures to 
pronounce on the women’s colloquial talents! Of the same 
nature is the following declaration. One may really estimate, 
amoug the most disagrecable circumstances of traveiling in the 
Levaut, that of being so often obliged to lodge with the Greek 
primates.” This charge is accompanied with the assurance, 
that it may be made without ingratituc le, as the Greek prelates 
have gener lly nothing but their own interest in view, and 
that they evince their discontent, when the present given them 
on parting is not ack equate to the services which they have 
rendered the traveller. Were selfishness the predominating 
principle in such men, they would most assuredly always make 
ademand of a certain sum, and not leave it entirely to the 
liberality of such travellers as our author, who adds, ‘that the 
K uglish often accept of their hospitality as a tribute or a duty 
to them, without ever thinking of ‘making them any compen- 
sation. He professes to have travelled in company with Lord 
Aberdeen, but he does not venture to make this charge against 
his lordship, although he and Lord Elgin are ths only Eng- 
lishmen of whom he ‘seems to have any correct know ledge. 
The situation of these poor clergymen is truly pitiable; tra- 
vellers, says Mr. Bartholdy, do not think it worth their trouble 
to procure letters of recommendation to them, but their Tartar 
guard goes before, and compels them to receive whoever he 
pleases; and, im one case, at Nisis, where a Greek refused to 
serve the author, the-Lartar became so enraged, that “ he 
seized the cover of a bed and tore it with his teeth.” Like, in 
all warm climates, the insects, as fleas, &c. are very trouble- 
some, and as there are ‘no bedsteads, the mode of slee ‘ping on 
sofas, couches, mats, or cushions, contributes to their increase, 
and means of annoyance. Still, however, our author is net 
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from visiting Greece; on the contrary, he speculates on im- 
proved accom? odations, atid more commodious modes of tra- 
velling in that country. With this i impression he gives directions 
for visiting the different islands of the Arc hipelago, by hiring a 
Greek Martagne, or one-masted vessel with six men, for ‘which he 
‘sau ut the rate of 800 Turkish piastres (1230 livres or 511, 5s.) 
for the first mouth, and 10 piastres for every day after. In this 
manner he set out from Smyrna, and sailed for Chio, Samos, 
Cos, Khodes, Pathmos, Naxos, Paros, and Antiparos, Miconi, 
and Delos, ‘Tines (Tine,) Ceos (Zea,) and thence to Athens. 

The English, it appears, are the principal travellers in mo- 
dern Greece, and next to them the Russians, who united to 
the Greeks by the same religious belief, and dreaded by the 
Turks from the victories which they have gained over them, 
traverse the Turkish possessions like lords of the soil, visiting 
farmers whose leases approach their expiration. As to works 
of art, eXcept in Atheus, the author did not tind in Beeotia, 
Phocis, Doris, Socris, Thessaly, Euboea,’ Acarnania, /Etolia, 
or Epirus, one pie ce of architecture well preserved, not even 
a single column which remained untouched and erect. He’ 
prays, that the “ incredible barbarity of Lord Elgin, who 
obtained thé permission of the grand Seignior to carry off all 
the remains of ancient architecture, which he found detached 
and. lying on the ground in Greece,” may not give the signal 
for the total destruction of all the vestiges of art; and accuses 
Lord Elgin of ** taking down every thing which suited him to 
carry away; and among other things, at Athens, of stripping 
the Parthenon of its magnificent low-reliefs, and generally of 
all its most precious things.” The places which most per- 
fecily retain their ancient works of art, are “ Peloponnegsus, 
Corinth, Nemea, Mycene, Miessene, and Phigalea, and are 
equally interesting to the simple admirer of the beautiful, 
the architect, and the antiquary. hey are now the roses 
and violets, at the side of which, as Plutarch said, an able 
gardener has planted garlic and other plants of a disagreeable 
vdour,,in the nope that the latter would attract to them all the 
grosser Juices of the earth.” 

Leaving geveral remarks on the country, in his letter to his 
brother, Mr. Bartholdy enters on a tedious examination of the 
Vale of Tempe, in which his labours in his cabinet are quite 
as conspicuous as his travelling researches and observations. 
‘this enquiry is also given in the shape of letters dated from 
Corfu, January, 1803. After citing the elassie poets, and 
quoting the descriptions of Tampe, by Clian, Pliny, Livy, and 
what Pocock has said of it, he observes, that all confusior 
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and contradiction will cease, when it is known that it em- 
braced’ a part of the valleys on the Peneus, off its entering, 
as well as leaving, the defiles of Ossa and Olympus. The 
author next attempts to defend its beauty, or rather the rea- 
sons why it was so much admired by the Greeks, against 
De Paw, and has recourse to the deluge of Deucalion, and the 
design of Xerxes to inundate it, to account for the partiality 
of the Greeks to this renowned vale. At the end of August, 
18023, he set out from Larissa, (a city centaining 45,000 inha- 
bitants,) and passed along the lofty banks of the Peneus, 
which are overhung with trees and shrubs, while the plains 
were covered with small cotton trees, resembling potatoes in 
blossom. The Vale of Tempe then opened before our traveller 
as he approached the mountains; cultivated fields, with rich 
groups of trees, rendered the aspect more and more plea- 
sing. Hence he placed the commencement of the Vale of 
Tempe, which, “ except some places more extended neav 
Baba and Ambelaki,* continues ‘to contract, until that it 
finally expands again, and terminates, on the shores of the sea, 
at the mouth. of the Peneus; thus forming a kind of triple 
valley very open at its entrance as well as at its issue, ‘but very 
narrow in the middle, to which, perhaps, it owes its name of 
Tempe, or Tempea in the plural. From the entry of the 
vale to Baba is about half a league, thence to the town of 
Ambelaki three-fourths of a league.” The groves of palms 
near Baba surpassed any thing the author had ever seen. Baba 
is a village entirely Mohammedan, and supported by devotees, 
who come there on a pilgrimage to the tomb of an Osman. 
The Vale of ‘Tempe from Baba, where it becomes narrow till 
it again expands, is called Bogazo, or defile, is about a Ger- 
man mile in extent; the river Peneus is neither noisy nor im- 
petuous, as depicted by the poets and de Paw. 





- ~ 


* Ambelaki is situated on the declivity of Ossa, betweer: Larissa 
and the sea, contains above 4000 inhabitants all Greeks, is a place 
of some trade, and celebrated for dying cotton, the colour which is 
usually called Turkey red. The dyers of Ambelaki are esteemed 
superior to those of any other town in Greece. The population is 
said to have tripled during the fifteen last years; and the people are 
governed by their own magistrates, and have resisted all efforts of the 
‘Turks to mix among them.. Their dyed cotjon-yarn bas been trans- 
ported to Germany, Dresden, Leipzic, and the North ; about 2500. 
bales of ‘Turkey yarn are annually dyed. Beaujour, in his account of 
the commerce of Greece, has given, according to Mr, B, a tolerably’ 
correct account of the process of this beautiful dye, 
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Mr. Bartboldy having defined the extent and appearance of 
Tempe, next endeavours to reconcile Sonnini and Browne 
especting the existence of snow on Mount Olympus, the 
fri ner visited it in July, and the latter in September; the 

wnglishman saw no snow, which the F renchman said was not 
‘ely to dissolve ia July, and flatly denied the possibility of 
i$ being dissolved at any period! Our German traveller saw 
no snow, and, of course, veutures to question the accuracy 
of the Frenehman’s assertion. From this Mr. }. digresses. to 
relate the discovery of M. Vauvel, French Consul at Athens, 
in the place called the Gardens, near that city. li was a tem- 


pie of the garden Venus, with a quadrangular’ statue of this 


se . , ' 


soddess as Hermes. ‘Vhis place is still denominated gelo- 
rypes, garden of angels, oF; according to others, cinhel 
vine. In speaking of Grecian islanders, Ne. 
the justness of the 1)! of the Gascons of 
io those of Chio; br Peiuos or Line, ne COs 
vyhen compared with the other Grecks as bearing the same 
ets as we Davoye uds do to the Italians. Phe ‘Tintote 
vovernment ts purely rapublican; the people are distinguished 
vy their red b nuets: and their industry, economy, ane more! 
character make them respected and respectable. pth island 
is almost a nuked rock, to which they have transported soil, 
od rendered fertiic ond rich. ‘The feeding of Sion aid 
curm > of ‘hon v ar srought to great perfection in Greece, 
where the hives are never destroyed to procure the eas 
barbarous practice introduced into Italy by the Goths 
Auhda, the author found no traces -of palni-trees, 
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rain dfzresses to make a rambling disscrtation, sufficiently 
CISCUFSIVE for Ic tters, on the-nature ef beauty, as 2] pres vIn ii 
landscapes, with incidental remarks on painters and comparing, 
ce. Artists may read the author’s comparisons and anzlogics, 
which, however, are far from being philosophically accurate. 
‘" “ the ‘ecnstitution, manners, caustoins, and actual state 
of civilization among the Turks,” the author bestows a long 
chapter. To the Mobammedans he seems decidedly partial, 
ated their mauners formal, ceremonious, and austére, have 
eained the entire cancel y over the proud and mean Ger- 
man. The Turks he characterizes by comparing them to the 
Y the middle age, or the davs of. chivalry. 

suppose, then, the Musselmaris aa the armed class, 
chevaliers aud squires, or the citizens of the Hanseatic 
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nians and Jews, are but peasants, artizans, or poor trades-people, 
without defence; and this privileged cast, always in ambuscade to 
surprize, pillage, plunder, and unmercifully, drain, them, without 
finding the Jeast thing in that which honor or morality could reprove. © 
Lead back these same men into their houses, and Behold them at 
once become generous, honest, hospitable, loyal, and even scrupu- 
lously delicate. It is thus that the same Turk, who puts a Greck 
to death with his sabre ‘in taking from him his money, will yard, 
during whole years, without ever touching it, the treasure which has 
been confided to his honor. He wil] submit to every ambush to seize 
his enemy, while he is capable of every sacrifice to save his friend. 
He who has had a-near view of the Turks cannot hate them, and 
assuredly must have been struck, on more chan one occasion, W ith the 
frank and generous hospitality which he shall have found among 
them. It is but in countries where considerable presents from stran- 
gers have corrupted, and even there only, as fornjerly in Greece, 
where they have suffered themselves to be Jed by the pernicious 
example of the natives, that they receive strangers with interested 
views. One is sometimes compelled to admire among them traits 
of a grandeur of soul little common, and astonished, as Goth said, 
‘ to find a human_beart amidst the most profound corruption.’ ”’ 


’ 


‘The author collects a number of anecdotes, all tending to 
shew the magnanimity and generosity of the Mohammedana+ 
but without the least disposition to detract from those qua- 


lities, or calumniate the works of creation, we may be per- 
mitted to observe, that all the good things which he has been 
able to say of them, are very far short of constituting a men 
of virtue. ‘he most generous or laudable act here recorded, 
is not, perhaps, so virtuous as that of a highwayman, who 
robs a traveller of 101. and gives one of them to a poor person 
in distress. 

The principal part of the second volume is dev oted to re- 
marks on “ the state of civilization among the modern Greeks, 
their dance, physical constitution, and the state of sculpture, 
painting, and poetry, among t them.” ‘The author occaSionally 
appears rather to be writing an answer to a memoir by Dr. 
Coray, a Greek, on the state of civilization of his country- 
men, ‘ane read to the society of observers of man, at Paris, 
in January, 1803, than original reflections derived from per- 
sonal ohservation. That he corrects many of this modern 
Greek physician’s sanguine views and visionary hopes, may 
readily be believed ; but he fails in conveying any precise iden; 
indeed, we suspect that he has not been able to settle his own 
opinions respecting the actual and prospective capacity of the 
modern inhabitants of Greece. Still, however, he states some 
facts, both for and against the Greeks, which will be con 
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strued according to the preconeeived. notions of his readers. 
One oi these to which he certainly hes not given sufficient 
consideration is, the unchangeable perseverance and zeal of 
all ranks, of Greeks, to obtain their. emancipation froin’ the 
Mohammedan yoke. Such a universal and active fational 
feeling must be more convertible and efficient than Mr. Bar- 
tholdy seems to be aware of. . Still © an ignorant and super- 

stitious. clergy every where predominate, and exercise a a 


. 


influence ‘on the morality of the people, by inspiring the 


with a hatred for other religions. particularly the Romy © tho! 
lic, and in bestowing absolutions very erally to ae ‘se who 
have deceived, Or EDR to deceive, the members of that com- 
munion. "They think by rigid fasting (or rathez abstinence from 
meat) to saristy., the mest impertant duties, and consequently 
teach their children this practice at an early age.’ Of this 
superstitions habit the author was a witness, while lodging six 
days in the house of the metropolitan of Janina, Je othe OS, 
whi », by way of trial, offered a piece of meat toa Soultot child, 
two and a h alf years old, on a fish-eating ae: The young 
Souliot, took the meat, and put it mits mouth with eagerness, 
when an alarm was given, the priests rose In coniusion, and 
it was not without some difheulty the innoecut child viclded 
up its prev. for this the archbishop reprimanded both the 
child. and its mother, for the bad education given it, most 
severcly. Tle also anes: that the saine prelate attempted to 
couvert him and his servant tothe Greek chureh, a measure of 
great personal imprudence in a country where proselytism is 
rigorously prohibited the Greeks. As an additional proof 
of the bigotry and vice of the Greek clergy, Simony ts almost 
organized amoug them; and our traveller relates an anecdote, 
which he calis characteristic, of a conversation between an 
Englishman and a Greek, when the latter, as usual, com- 
plained of the ‘Tuckish yoke, the former observed that * 1 was 
because the Girecks are unworthy of it, that God had deprived 


, i) , 


them of the benefit ot liberty.” *§ The Enghsh, (replied the 
Gireek,) must be still much more unworthy of it in the eyes of 
God, since there are more than thity rchgious sects in their 
country, of whem it is evident that, at least, twonty-nine are 
accursed by Gol.’ 

Hore, however, ‘the author unquestionably misrepresents 
m: ny parucu kirs ech ps ign orantly ; he asserts that the Greeks 
will marry rich Mohammedans. but not Roman Cathelics> for- 
geting thar the a ums ean take thea by foree. tle 
is more CoTrect in : sportin: r with Coray’s account of a transla- 
tion of a Treatise of Conic Sections inio modern Greek, an 


- 
a 
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abstract branch of seience certainly of very little utility in 
Greece at presen The school on Mount Athos, where logic 
was taught, has met been very prosperous, and the philosophy 

\ therto vanquished the logie of Buigari. In- 


ne¢ 
= 
: 


of Aristotle has 
deed, Mr. Bartholdy represents the clergy as totally hostile to 
learning, and deeloving that “ the seiences are entirely useless 
to the hoop of christianity; and that Greeks, who travel m 
in ereat danger for the safety of thetr: souls.” 
most general, and most indelible traits In the 
Greeks, is superstition; they dream only of 
magic aud sorcery.” Phere is “a stone never Athens, on whieh 
the women slide in order to become fruitful.’ ‘Fhe songs and 
peetry, of which the author translates specimens, are certamnly 
not distinvuished by any pecuilar merit; hat were some’ of the 
best ancient or moder pieces transiated in the same manner, 
their efect would not be very favourable to the general estima- 
tion of literature. Mr. 6. therefore, in attempting to depre- 
ciate modera Greck literature and taste, proves nothing. He 
also cudeavours, or rather wishes, to deny the Greeks any per- 
sonal beauty; yet he acknowledges, that no crooked ‘or dis- 
torted persons are seen, and if we could rely on his plates, 
‘taken ftom designs by his friend Grepius), which too palpably 
exhibit the haud and taste of a Frenghmar; we should say, 
that both his male and female figures possess great natural 
beauty. "Phe Albanian soldier has a pleasing sumed - great 
strength, and the Albanian women, as well as those ef Chio, 
and Micon, all appear unequivocally agreeable, if not -beau- 
titul, and they are evidently not of the higher ranks. any, 
however, of the a ‘thor’s observations and reflections are dr awn 
only from the lowest and most ignorant classes of the people. 
Lhe Greeks still inherit their taste for the dance: the oppres- 
sion under which they groan has not been able to extinguish 
their natural gaiety, which they never lose an occasion of 
indulging. = Other con: nrered nations have, from complaisance 
or interest, adopted the manners of their conquerors ; but the 
vivacity of the Greeks has wever brooked the slow gravity of 
the ‘Turks. ‘The national dance of the Greeks, is considered an 
imitation of that of ‘Pheseus’s labyrinth, and consists simply 
of moving in a circle in measured paces, and holding each 
other by the hands. Although these danees have nothing in 
them indelicate, the author gives a hideous picture of the effe- 
minaey and unnatural propensitie s of both sexes at Athens. 
in refuting the phantoms of Winekelman, the author proceeds 
too far in denying the beauty of the modern Greeks, however 
correct he may be in rejecting the supposed supernatural 


influence of climate 
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Is it” asks Mr. B. ‘* by the effect of climate that generally, at 
Rome, the women are much more beautifu] than the men, while at 
Naples, it is precisely the contrary? that at Chio and Pathmos, almost 
ali the females are beautiful, and at Samos, which is scarcely ten 
German miles distant, it is very rare to find one passable ? Is it not 
certain that Athens, a city which enjoys a serene sky, the females of 
all ages have ceded in bea auty to almost all others, and are siill the 
nrost ugly in all Greece, (the beautiful Albanians, being strangers, are 
no exception) ; while we sce under the fogs of Boeotia, the most pure 
blood circulates, and the most seducing forms are developed? Why, 
in short, in several parts of Greece, is the namber of females 
born without proportion to that of males, such, for instance, as at 
Pathmos, where the number of the former excee:] the latter eight to 
one, while Cephalonia, on the contrary, iss much more fecund, in 
males? It appears, that fog and humidity are favourable to freshness 
of colour, as we seein the Dutch. The Romans and Venetians, are 
also the fairest of all the Italian women. As to the men of Athens, 

they have ceased to be distinguished for their beauty; but the inhabi- 
tants of Cos have preserved that which the ancients attributed to them. 
*« This Island appears to produce gods,” said Athenzus. At Constan- 
tinople, among the Armenians, are seen women of the greatest 
beauty. Beautifal eyes are not rare in Greece, and are even more 
common than those without expression. The Miconians excel in 
this particular, and surpass those of Naxos. ‘The Grecian dames do 
not, however, disdain to supply by art what they have been denied by 
nature, and neglect no resourse which the toilette can furnish to 
enhance the brillianey of their charms. False: hair is mueh used in 
Greece, and particularly a very bad kind of white paint, which injarés 
their teeth, and consequently their breath. In other respects, a 
beauty truly national in the wemen of these countries, is the grace ot 
their neck, the’nobleness with which it moves, and the manner in 
which the head is placed; and, it_is hence, that to the charms which 
attract and seduce, they often also add the ma;esty which imposes.” 


The Greek Christian women wear their petticoats only to 
their knees, whereas the Roman Catholics wear them to the ir 
feet, a cire umstance which seems to have hiassed our author's 
judgment very considerably, and prejudice ed him in favour of 
the latter, to the i injury of the former. A taste for strong odours 
is common in the Levant, as those of roscs, musk, alves, &e.; 
at Rome and Naples, the reverse is the case, and flowers with- 
out perfume are there admired. ‘The author even avows sim- 
ply enough, that his nerves were disagreeably afiected with 
perfumes atter residing some time in those two cities. 

After. giving a specimen of the national music, a collection 
of the mecdern Greek proverbs, one of which says, “ eat and 
drink with your parents, but do net engage with them mm eny. 
business,” Mr. Bartheldy concludes, with his opinion respect- 
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ing the practicability 6f rerenerating Greece. This interest- 
ing country, he compares toa forest; the “ ancient stocks are- 
felled, and every hope of raising new suckers on the antique 
trunks is for ever annihilated. No doubt it is possible to root 
them out, and form a new pfant: ition on the same svil; but 
how it woul ld succeed, it is not easy to know. The expulsion 
of the Turks from Europe ts but the first condition, and it is a 
stvange Liconsistency to expect in : » futuity so very near, such 
great things from the modern Greeks, although it will, be with 
considerable difficulty that they. ean be raised to the level of other 
iuropean powers. When a great man arises amidst these 
people, perhaps he Say effect a revolution, if he be traly 
endowed with all the qualities of a reformer. ‘Till then the 
inost pow'e rful wenius ean do not em The mayestuous flight 
of Pindar couk! not dissipate the cravity of the Boeotians ; and 
the adie of the Grecks succeed in giving them only but a 
moment of splendour.” Such general denunciations agaiust 
any country are more : ied te ceprice, than profound and en- 
lightened judgment. ‘The m=cern Greeks may attain.the same 
rank as the other European nations; but it ought not to be 
expected, that they should surpass all the-others, as far as 
their great predecessors ouce did. 
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Juluumes Muiler, oder plan in Leben, &c. 

John Muller, or the pian to be followed in lije, method to be adopted 
in reading, and on the education of women. ‘Three discourses 
pronounced by Charles Morgenste rn, counsellor in the court of 
his majesty the Emperor of Russia, professor of eloquence, &e. 
in the university of Dor pet, the two first at the distribution of 
prizes at Dorpet in 1804, and the last at the opening of the 
imperkil school for young ladies at Wyburgh in 1805, 8vo. 
Leipzie. Lmported by Deconehy. 

Fisew subjects can be more interesting to all persons than 

those chosen by this professor of eloquence ; but they must be 

particularly so to the Germans. ‘There is, apparently, no 
other country in Europe which is so peculiarly situated as Ger- 
many with respect to its literature and progress m learning ; 
none where so many books have been manufactured, nor any 
where the public have so generally swallowed those of ‘all lan- 
guages without perhips ever thoroughly digesting one. Its 
language, If not in a more barbarous state, is at least, far from 
having attained that correctness and polish which mark those 
of the other old-established nations of Europe; and even all 
the efforts of some enlightened Germans have not hitherto 
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been able to banish the vulgar prejudice in favor of barbarous 
characters, which have neither cony eniency nor other advan- 
tage, but theirtudeness to fecommend them. The present state, 
therefote, of German literature is truly deplorable. Prior to 
Buonaparté’s Vandal invasion, German works on every subject 
were to be found i almost all parts of Europe ; and the people 
studied every thing, and knew partially almost every language : 
they read works in all languages, and published on all subj ects, 
yet never, perhaps, completely understood any one. In this 
state they had continued for several years, and “seemed almost 
unconscious of its pernicious effects, when the author ad idressed 
these discourses to the youth attending his 4niversity. A change, 
indeed, was no easy task it was the fashion only to re epute those 
learned who had coned over the dictionaries of all languages, 
and no one could be found hardy cnough to confess his igno- 
rance of any dialect, however barbarous or worthless, although 
very few aspired to a familiarity with real science and useful 
know ledge. ‘They seemed, therefore, déstined to be what the y 
really were, word- philosophers, without possessing, or endea- 
vouring to possess, a grain of true philosophy, or genuine 
science. It is easy to conceive that, such learned ignorance 
inust be a frail support in cases of emerge: ney, and that, like 
the corruptions of their political systems, the incursions of ai 
enemy, and the desolation of war, must leave these people poor 
indeed. Buonaparté has carried off all their Rterary and even 
commercial resources, has deprived them of the means of mul- 
tiplying books, which ‘could not ’be surservient to his iews of 
universal domination ; and the Germans must now either sink 
into apathy and barbarism, or turn their attention individually 
to the study of one science or language. The latter, we fear, 
but ill accords with their previous h: thits and van itv, while the 
former is much more likely to become the companion of 
inisery, wounded ambition, and pinching penury, 

- Professor Morgenstern has published these discourses, if net 
with views similar to what we have here stated, at least with 
the hope of confining the studies of the German youth to 
select works. ‘The sum of his advice is to adept a imeltfiod in 
their_studies, and pursue a fired plan to which every thing should 
he referred. Young men who begin by wooing all the muses, 
end, as might be expected, in addressing” such coy and jealous 
dames, by finding that ery have not succeeded with any one. 
The necessity, then, of devoting all their powers, in a regular 
manner, to some congental one, is sufficie tty evident: but the 
orator has thought proper to enforce hrs precepts by examnle, 
as likely to produce a more penuanent impression, Atontesanict! 


‘ 
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conceived the plan of his Spirit of Laws at the age of eigh- 
tecn, and dedicated nearly the repainder of his life to it; 
Gibbon was nearly twenty years in writing his Roman History. 
Mr. Morgenstern selects John Miler, the historian of Swit- 
zerland, whose name he fantastically uses as the title to his 
work. Muller is undoubtedly a good example of great indus- 
try 5 but his merit otherwise has not been of a nature or extent 
to carry his name far beyond the limits of the language in which 
he Wrote ; his reputation in France, England, Spain, on even 
Italy, is confined within very narrow limits, and his admirers 
are more sensible of his incessant labours, than of his greai 
superiority of mental powers. His letters, however, to his 
Friend Bonstetten, the author of an ingenious work on the 
imagination, (See Appendix, Vol. 28, page 463,) detailing his 
early mode of study Ane manner of living, his travels over 
his native country ky order to acquire more complete know- 
ledve of its geography and local history, and his unremitting 
perseverance “and devotion to his grand project, have obtained 
him the reputation of one of the first German historians. His 
opportunities, however, were certainly not inferior to his 
application, and the offices which he held of Counsellor to 
the last Elector of Mayence, Aulic Counsellor at Vienna, and 
historiographer of the kingdom of Prussia, could not fail to 
reuder him the most important.services. Still, however, we 
do not see either the propriety or dignity of a Russian Cowrt 
Counsellor, and a professor ma university, applying the name 
of the Swiss Lisheeetain to his academic discourses. It is tree, 
we have many Plutarchs, and the French many Buflons, but 
such works are all the compilations of some obscure persons, 
and not to be classed with the original composition of a regular 
professor. ‘Po say the least, it is a proof of the, bad taste 
which still prev: ails in Germany. 

The second discourse is intimately connected with the first, 
ns it. relates to the choice of books, and consequently to the 
course of study. ‘Phe insatiable appetite of the .Germans, 
for promiscavus reading ts well known; the English, Spanish, 
ftalians, and French, study. the works of their own classic 
authers; but the German language has not yet attained that 
degree of perfection, which can. give existence’ to national 
classics; nor is likely to attain it, while not only the ortho- 
graphy, but even the very words depend, in some imeasure, 
on the taste, fancy, or &: tprice of the writer, Betore a coun- 
try like Germany, which abounds in Gialects,. of the worst kind, 
can have apy true national clagsies, | s dar nguae should first be 
Axed by an academy, as it was Het 


ly, Fran c¢, and Spain. 
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The author’s exhortations, therefore, to study their own clas- 
sic authors only, are. vain, while no one writer can be feund, 
who is a proper modei for the people, in all the different parts 
of Germany. Doubtless the taste for inndis< cruminate reading is 
greatly increased by the diversity and in ideterminateness of the 
language, In Which every writer thinks himself at liberty to 
create as many new PH as he pleases. It is judicious, how- 
ever, to recommend youth to familiarize themselves, at first, 
with the classic authors ia the branch which they particularly 
embrace, and afterwards, to read only such works as contibute 
to form the taste, heart, and character; as the great. poets, 
hilosophers, -historians, und crators, both ancient and amo- 
dern, Mr. Morgenstern gives a brief sketch of such authors, 
who are most W vorthy the attention of students. The names 
of Ruhnkenius, Wytien sbach, fiemsterchuis, Valkenaer, Her- 
der, and Voss, give influence to the plan of pursuing oue 
articular carcer with ardour and perseverance. 
The last discourse enibraces the interesting subject of fe- 
male education, In which the sia discovers much prudence 
alg coud scase. fie is ardently ivelined to the opinicn, 
hat women should he educated only for domestic purposes, 
to be good house-wives, good mx others, and good wives. 
Virtuous, humane, and pious hearts, with ardent. affections 
for their husbands, are, doubtless, very good qualities, which 
all women ought to POSSESS. ; but, we fear, the project of autho- 
ritatively denying them ail anyusement fiom literature, and abl 
knowledge of foreign or dead kinguay res, would rather be at- 
tended with effcets di AMIetL ICs uly wppesite to those desired, 
on any advantage to men’s el enjoyments. ‘To contir 
nental or foretyn writers, however, we siall never leok fer 
any practical information on the subject of female educations 
Men accustomed to see and believe atl women destitute of 
virtue, to behold the fairest and best half of the human ere- 
ation only as so many animals pursamg noth: ng but their 
app etites and pleasures, to doubt the existente of their intel- 
lectual powers merely because they have been biscly educated, 
to deny them rational res spect and frie ndship, yet tender them 
a kind of farcical adoration, to comsider cORAR as only made 
jor men’s use and convenience, and to indulge imcessantly in 
the most illiberal, false, visionary. «ud spleneiic accusations . 
against the sex, are all things so general amoung mew on the 
continent of Europe, that we have never becn able to meet 
with one who entertained more fest or ratioual notions on the 
subject. lt were then-not only idle bit even injurious to dwell 
longer on our author's * diseourse on opemug the Maperial 
school for young ladies at Wybargh.” 
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Annals of the [French] Museum of Natural History. By the 
Professors of that Establishment. Vol.12. 4to. Parts 67, 
68, 69. Imported by Deconchy. 


Tne first article in this volume is by M. G. Cuvier, consisting 
of “ Observations on the Osteology of Tiving Crocadiles.” 
The author, after noticing the labours of his precursors, gives 
a complete description of all the bones of living crocodile Ss 
illustrated, as formerly, by numerous plates. M. be expresses 
his surprize, that Davern: ey and Perrault should haye said, 
that the maxillary bone is not separated from that of the fore 
head by any suture, as he has found that the sutures, which 
unite the bones of the head are never effaced by age. The 
teeth of the crocodile exhibit two peculiarities ; the first is, 
that their number never changes with age; at most, the ulti- 
mate ones are only a little covered by the skin of the gums. 
‘The author ascertained this fact in a series of eight heads, 
increasing in size, from an inch to two feet. The second is, 
that their interior sol idity is never filled, although they grow, 
like all other teeth, by superposed layers. This formation he 
explulas, by observing, that the cavity in which is formed the 
first small shell of the casting tooth is not inclosed, as in other 
quadrupeds, in a particular cell which exists in the maxillary 
bone, but it springs up ina certain manner from the bottom 
of the alveclus of the tooth, which it replaces. With Grew 
the author found sixty vertebre in the crocodile, as Tian 
announced, viz. seven cervieal, twelve dorsal, five lumb: ary, 
two sacred, and thirty-four caudal: it has twelve ribs on each 
side, besides ‘the appendixes to the cervical vertebrae, which 
may be considered as false ribs. In conclusion, M. C. ob- 
serves, that 


*€ The head is the only bony part by which living crocodiles can be 
characterized ; aud even these ditferences do not affect the number 
and connections of the racy which compose them. The Gavial or 
Ganges crucodile, for example, the form of which is so particular, has 
the same bones asthose of the others; but to correspond with the 
strange lengthening of the nose, they have received other proportions. 
Fossil crocodiles resemble those of the Ganges more than any others.” 


M. Frederic Cuvier continues his “ Essay on new. characters 
for. the Mammiferovs Genera.” . The article on omnivorous 
man malia, takes a sey of the structure and physical uses of 
the teeth of moles, bats, hedgehogs, &e. 
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4* We have seen,” observes this modest writer, “ in the sub-order 
preceding, the animals which, by their strength and their appetites, 
seem to have beeu chosen by nature to exercise, next to Man, the most 
extensive influence on animated beings. All those, indeed, the 
smallness of which do not shield them trom the ferocity of carnivo- 
rous. animals, are in some measure destined to become their prey ; but 
nature could not itseli, peruaps, maintain the equilibrium by which 
itebsists, if ic hal given to all the animals which live on tlesh, the 
strength and the necessities of the most sauguinary. Hence wesee 
that their organs have experienced important modifications, their 
mieatis of existence varied, gradually multiplied, and the possibility 
of mourishing themselves on divers substatices increased in proportion 
as their powers are diminished.” 


We have before stated that the author’s plan is to found all 
generic divisions of animals on the structure of the teeth, and 
however dificult gr troubleseme it may at first appear to be, 
and however unnecessary to introduce any new divi sions for clas- 


sification, still a gencre! and accurate kuowledyve of the nature 


re 


and form of the tceth i animals, must he admitted to be 


both destritble aud usctul. We doubt, however, the adequacy 
of such a character as a basis of generic Cistinetion. 

Desfontuines continues his description of ‘Tournefort’s corol- 
lary plants : the present No. contims the pyrus parcifiora cra- 
ii (POUS CTC bet Tit bus sanchts ; lathyrt 8 purpureus, orobus lawipto) this 
aud orobus CTUCEUE, 

Messrs. Fourcroy and Vauguelin’s Memoir on the proper- 
ties and uses of animal Jiucus,” is given ouly as an) extract, 
by the former. Much has been. said by phy siologists res pect+ 
ing mucous bodies, mucous Juice, mucous huruour, and anhnal 
mucus, without describing the properties which characterize 
aid distingetst it from all other animal liquids, MM. Fourcrey 
ackrowlecdaes lis having confounded animal mucus with gelu- 
ti c 


) 
a 


tine ; butin examiming several animal parts, and especially 
epiderniis, Nair, cartilages, horns, scales, and some jmembranes, 
all of which were considered as belonging to gclatinous Biat- 
tery he jound that they were insoluble in boiling water even by 
jong boiling; cousequently that their uature must be different 
from the true gelatinous. membrane which is soluble in boil- 
ing water, as wellas convertible into gellvy, when cooled tna 
Cone’ pre solution: ‘Phese obscrvatious led to. further en= 
quiry, and after several yegrs study, the authors offer the io!low- 
ing us the Yesult of their researches, pursued, not Jess in ana- 
tuiny, and physiology, than in chemistry. 


‘Animal mucus is not inclosed intubes, or collected in a reservoir, 
ke many other animalliquids, It is a white liquid, transparent, 
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thick, and viscous, or rather gluy and ropy, which covers and adheres 
toa large membranous surface extending trom the height of the na- 
sal sinus to the extremity of the intestines. It is incessantly repro- 
duced and renewed on the partitions of the hollow organs, avhich 
penetrate the interior of the body, and communicating also with the 
exterior, of which they are a continuity. The mucous humour which 
lubricates these membranes, flows more abundantly when they are 
irritated by any foreign body. This humour resembles a solution 
charged with gum ; it thickens in the air and dries in Janina or 
threads transparent, brittle and without elasticity ; when extended 
in its thick state, it does not resume its former dimensions... In heat 
ing, it seems to rarefy and rise in foam : it does not coagulate by heat 
like albumin, nor become gelly by cold like gelatin. It imitates 
horn when dried at the fire. By distillation it yields the ordinary 
fetid products of animal matter. If thickened, and especially if dried 
atthe fire, animal mucus is neither soluble in cold nor warm water. 
It becomes viscous in the air, in water it grows ropy, and is there 
suspended like a body immiscible in that liquid. 

“‘ Mucus is incessantly produced on the surface of the membranes 
of the nose, mouth, oesophagus, stomach, and intestines, whieh has 
occasioned these parts to receive the name of mucous membranes, 
Their structure and properties, like their nature, eminently distinguish 
them from all other kinds of serous and fibrous membranes, , AU 
irritation of the mucous membranes augments the secretion of animal 
mucus, aud produces the slimy matter culled glair, The teguments 
of the body, the continuation of the interior mucous membranes, are 
penetrated, like them, with animal mucus; it is this which in drying 
by the evaporation of the air, and, in proportion as it issues in small 
drops, often visible between the epidermal furrows, gives birth to 
those pellicles, or small furfuraceous scales, which are carried off 
the skin, either by dry rubbing, or bathing; it is the same mucus 
which appears to form the inorganic plates of the epidermis, as well 
as the callosities and tumours which often rise in parts of the skin 
where it. is pressed, or compressed more or less time, as the palm of 
the hands and sole of the feet. 

‘* Several organic parts which spring from the teguments as so 
many appendixes,’ such as the hairs, nails, horns, featherg, scales, are 
manifestly fermed by mucous humour which is found in them, mixed 
with a quantity more or less great of oily matter. It is to the latter 
that these parts, especially horn and hair, owe their glossy aspect, the 
property of indissolubility in water, that of melting by heat, of strongly 
inflaming. and of producing. a white, lively, ardent Mame like that of 
real oily bodies, and finally, that of being discoloured by. warm 
alcohol, which carries off this oil. We cannot doubt that the compo- 
sition is also the cause of the elasticity, as well as the durability and 
inalterability or long conservation that these parts present. Copsi- 
dered in the scales of fish that it softens and lubricates continually, 
the mucois humour renders them slippery and in some measure unas- 
sailable by the water in which they are immersed, wituout leaving any 

Apprenpix, Antisac. Rev. Vol. 37. Li 
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hecessity to attribute these properties to an oil, the pretended reser- 
voirs of which, described by anatomists, are but mucous crypts. 

“In describing animal mucus as contributing almost entirely, with 
more or less of phosphate and oil, to the formation and constitution 
of the epidermis, nails, and hair’ i’ man?‘attd to those of wool, fea- 
thers, and scales, in the divers classes of animals, we sée that, consi- 
dered in this point of view, the mucous humour is, with respect'to 
these external organic parts, extta cutatieous and as tegumentary 
appendages, a sort of recrement or nourishing j juice, which nev erthe- 
Jess, with respect to the interior organs, is at the same tine an exerei 
mentitious matter, Without doubt this. juice has its movements pits 
supetabundance or its excess, its metastases, and,its slow or sadden 
transports on other parts. Examined in this new aspect, thé magens 
hunour should interest physicians, and intimately. concern the knowa 
ledge of diseases of the skin and those to which they might give birth, 
by repercussions, &c. 

«© Among the remarkable and characteristic properties that we have. 
recognized ia: animal mucus, its solubility by acids has appeared to us 
the most yimportant and above all one of those which should most 
influence (the results relative to thisbumour. This mucus, little ot 
nothing soluble in. gold water, becomes particularly so when the water 
is sharpened by any acid. Hence the effect, so striking and so pronipt, 
of water acidulated by vinegar, or lemon juige, on the hamour of whe 
mouth and throat.’ Pass acidulated water through,the mouthafese 
moments, and by the addition of a little alkali, tolerably copious y hite 
flakes will be’ precipitated. ‘The same effect takes plagg,t Mh, the intes-. 
tines, ‘of'which the gilair is carried off by acid diinks ; “eae 
oxtiing’ the #tiihial’pellicle: which’ forins onthe legs of h iVOTOUsy 
avimals) like the calcareous sediment which there aiteatl th’ ro ae 
asthe carbonic acidjdis-olving the mucilage as “Well as théchalk? eva. 
poratesin- the ain: ah eu 

.* Theinterior of the bladder being a mucous nniveeibrarie, aad hoe’ 

man. urine, being constantly acid, ‘the diquor disso] vesamone*briless opi: 
ously the, mucts..which the aikali disengrs ‘esas Melas, thetammonia: 
which is there‘ naturally, formed. “‘J°.. bladder, irritated by, gravel on 
ealculi, yields much more 79 ‘mal. mucus ; this is: ety abundant, 
in tine, otherwise very changeable from calculi shat it issues all 
glairy or, filaceous. An alk: lifve injection into the bad er, done witl 
thé fdtentidn! of ‘Uissole ng the culculi Of uric acid, ‘has several times 
befdre us, tendeféd the urine’ so thick by the miicus becoming re oA F 

gluy and similar to the spawn >of frogs, that we have seen ae 
hela dn the wounds oThis sopetabundant mueds is at the dhe 
a ferment very-aclivecdn theuea; bence depends: he a ie . 
of, which, very, muecus wrine is susteptiblenqgdttoreasdt Pfesearches' 
ot, animal anuoys, we, were ignorant of thé;tiue natore: of glaten!: 
which, pproxiunates the materials of vesiculargqalouki.,, This) ginten: 
is no ether than the mucus itself, and we. had reason‘ to say, fora cons 
siderable’ Hhie, that’ this medi Was neither shepineys gt, GPitpe 
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The authors are unable to state any thing of the peculiar 
nature, or constitutent parts of animal mucus, and appear to 
have made few chemical experiments on it, in consequence of 
the difficulty of obtaining it pure, and separated from all other 
matter. 

In No. 68, M. G. Cuvier returns to the fossil bones of cro- 
codiles, “and. particularly on those found in the envirofis4df 
Havre and Honfleur.” Faujas St. Fond, in his “ hist®ry*of 
the Mountain of St. Peter,” and “ Essays on Geology, having 
attacked some of the author’s opinions, he here attempts to 
answer his objections, and certainly not without sugcess. Some 
fossil bones being discovered at Honflew, the author pro- 
nounced them in 1801, to belong to a crocodile. .M, Faujas 
considered some of them as those of a physeter or whale, and 
others, as those of the gavial, or crocodile of the Ganges. He 
affirmed, indeed, that all the fossil crocodile bones:whieh he 
had been able to discover, amounting to seven, entirely belonged 
to that species now found in the Ganges; hence a great natu- 
ral problem arose, ‘ how the animals inhabiting onlythat eastern’ 
river, should be transported to thé coast of Europé.” Mr. G, 
Cuvier, however, removes this difficulty by shewing, that po. 
one of M. Faujas’s crocodiles belong to the species which, he 
has assigned them, and that even the bones which he. supposed 
to belong to a species of whale, (adopting an error of, Peter 
Camper) are really crocodile bones. e author has certainly 
remnoved many erroneous opinions réspecting fossil bones in 
various parts, and his remarks must contribute to the improve- 
ment of the study of fossils. He has exposed the ridiculous 
notion of Faujas, derived from the Wernerian system of tlie 
nassage of minerals, in attempting to “ explain the extraordi- 
nary @ifferences which distinguish these kinds of bones from 
those of the gavial, by the influence of age, nourishment, climate, 
or PASSAGE to the state of petrifaction.” . nal 

Desfontaines describes the corollary plants, vicia nayegata, 
hedysarum radic tum, euphorbia biglandulosa, euph. dentigulata, 
euph. valeriasafolia, and bryoma cretica, : 

_M. F. Cur 'er gives an account of the coupling of a male 
singing ¢@am-with a domestic goose, and describes the male 
which was their-offepring. ‘The goose was a ‘monster having 
three feet, and being placed in the same pond with the swan, 
they became pleased with ‘each other, and the goose laid nire. 
eggs, which she hatched thirty days, but only one young bird 
sarvived, ‘The care and attention of the common male swan 
to the young are extreme ; but in the present case, this singing 
swan manifested very little care in forming a nest, or assisting 

1i2 
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in hatching the eggs, still less in protecting the young. From 
the time that the goose ceased laying eggs, the swan paid no 
attention to her. The young bird does not differ essentially 
from other young geese; its superior mandible of the beak 
was black, the inferior a yellow orange; the feet were of the 
latter colour, but ofa magnitude gr eatly disproportionate. After 
two months the upper side of the bill became more yellow, and 
feathers succeeded the down ; the upper part of the head, neck, 
and back, was a brownish black, the sides of the same parts of 
a yellowish gray. ‘The fe: thers. which appear after the down, 
are but the continuation of it, and each loose feather formed is 
pushed forth by that which appears to succeed it, and the former 
remain adhéring to the ends of the others until desiccation and 

rubbing detaches them. Hence it would appear, that the down 
of young birds is owing only to the circumstances under which 
it is formed, and not to a particular germ different from that of 
other feathers. Down, perhaps, is but feathers which have 
not experienced the action of the air, which accounts for the 
concealed feathers on old birds being always seen in the’ state 
of down. This male bird, M. C. observes, is much more like 
the goose than the swan, dad diffe: ‘s only from its mother in 
size, the latter being of a small race. ; 

M. Bory de St. Vinceut, describes a new genus of plants in 
the class of aquatic eryptogamia, w hich he calls Thorea, from 
Dr. Thore, of Dase. ‘The generic character of this crypto- 
gamic plant, is “ filaments solid and externally covered with 
short, fine, articulated, ciliform fillets, which form a down on 
all the parts of the vegetable.” ‘The author allows, that if 
belongs to thie Conferve, but is so eager to give it new names, 
and to banish those of hispida, hirsuta and flexuosa, that we 
must receive his remarks with great caution. ‘he Thorea 
inhabit the coldest springs, have a mien and aspect peculiar, 
an extreme flexibility, the property of uniting .together on 
being taken out of the water, of adhering strongly to paper in 
drying, and of re-assuming ‘the appearance of life when re- 
plunged in the liquid where they had lived.” Four species are 
known ; the ‘Yyorea ramosissona yields a violet-coloured fegula 
or- sediment, which retains its colour in all acids, but thé nitric 
and oxymuriatic, and might be used as an adjective cBlour by 
painters, ; 

Messrs, Foureray and Vauquelin, furnish a curious memoir 
gt) the existence of iron and manganese in bones. The authors 
relate a number of experiments, the result of which prove the 
existence of manganese in bones. The proportions of the 
following substances in ¥* ox-bones, burnt white, are 1. Mag- 
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mesia 0,0180; 2d. Iron oxided to a maximum 0,0018; 3d. 
Manganese oxided to a maximum 0,0014; 4th, Phosphate ef 
jime and carbonate, 0,9788=1,000. The origin .of iron anu 
manganese in the bones is not more singular, or more difficult 
to explain than that of silica in urinary calculi, andin hair. We 
know that these metals are contained In the aliments consumed 
by animals, and there is not perhaps a single animal substance, 
and more part’ ‘ularly vegetables 35, Which do not coutain them, 
From this new information, we can expl: ain in a manfer more 

satisfactory than hitherto, the green colour which bones almost 
constantly assume by a strong calcination. it ts probable, that 
it is owing to the re-action of the lime of the decomposed carho- 
nate on the phosphate of manganese; for lime produces the 
same effect as the alkalis on the oxide of this metal.” The 
authors detected the manganese by burning the bones, decom- 
posing them with sulphuric acid, separating the lime, and pre- 
cipitating the liquor by ammonia, until that this precipitate was 
wholly dissolved in sulphuric acid; this solution was boiled 
with caustic potash, when a precipitate was formed, and being 
strained, dried and calcined, was digested with very weak nitric 
acid ; by this means the magnesia was dissolved, and a black 
pow der remained containing “the properties of oxide of manga- 
nese and mixed with a little iron. 

In No. 69, G. Cuvier resumes the subject of fossil croco- 
‘diles, in an ingenious examination of the great fossil animal 
found near Maestricht. In the Philosophical Transactions for 
1786, Mr. Peter Camper gave an accurate description of the 
fossil bones found at Maestricht, and attributed them to the 
cetaceous genus; his son, Mr. Adrian Camper, examining the 
pieces left by his father, was convinced that the bones neither 
belonged to a whale, fish, nor crocodile, but to some animal 
approaching the Monitor Lizard and Guana. This opmion 
was correct; yet M. Faujas St. Fond, in unison with the people 
of Maestricht, persisted in calling the bones those of a croco- 
dile. Our author felt himself obliged to resume his inquiries, 
and the result of a tedious and learned investigation is, that 
these bones have belonged to an animal which should form one 
of La Cepede’s Genera, between the long and short-tongued 
Sauriens, or the Monitor Lizard and Guana. 


«« Without doubt,concludes the author, it will appear strange to some 
naturalists to see an animal surpass so much in dimensions the genera 
to which it is so much allied in a natural order, and to find its remains 
among marine productions, while that no Saurien appears at present 
to live in salt water ; but these singularities are much less considerable 
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in comparison with many others which occur to us in the numerous 
monuments of the natural history of the ancient world. We have 
— seen a tapir the size of an elephant, and the megaloniz exhibits 

sloth as large as a rhinoceros ; what*is there astonistiing, then, on 
finding in the animal of Maestrichta monitoras lage as a crocodile. But 
what is above all important to remark, is this admirable uniformity of 
the zoological laws, which never fail, nor are ever inconsistent, in any 
class or family. I had neither examined the vertebra, nor the members, 
when I was occupied with the teeth and jaws, and one single tooth 
has, ‘if I may so speak, announced all to me ;- the genug once deter- 
mined by it, all the rest of the skeleton, in some measure, arranges 
itself, without labour on my part and without hesitation. I cannot 
therefore too much insist on those general laws of discoveries, the base 
an@ principles of systems, which in this science, like as in all otkers, 
have an interest very Superior to that of all particular discoveries, 
however acute they may be.” 


Bory de St. Vincent makes the conferva fluviatilis of Lin. a 
new genus, which he designates with his usual insignificance, 
after a friend, Lemanca, of which he describes six species, 
M. Thoré has observed, that if the fresh stems of this con- 
ferva be passed throuzh the flame of a candle they explode and 
extinguish the light; this is owing to the gas which they con- 
tain in their joints. ‘The spaces between the knots are unequal, 
and swelled either at the ends or middle. Vaucher believed, 
that he had seen corpuscles escape from between their hollow 
connections, which he considered as seeds, These plants are . 
rigid, of a particular horny aspect, crack under the teeth with 
a taste which recalls that of fish; their smell is that of 
marshes, and their form resembles more than any other plant, 
the stirpus phytoides. They grow chiefly in running water, 
pure springs, rivers, large rivulets, and in yery rapid streams, 
Their consistence, colour, the situation, and form of their 

germs, the internal filament to which the space between the 
knots is subjected, the want of that colouring substance dis- 
tinct from the tube, with which the greater part of the con- 
fervee are filled, distinguish the Lemanee from all the other 
vegetables of thelr family. ‘The author’s species are denomi- 
nated Lemanea 0 mcurvaia, L. corallina, L. fuceina, L. sertularina, 
L. Dillenii, and’L. batrachospernosa. 

The Obsérvati jons on the relella mutica of Lamarck, by M. 
Marcel de Seirés,” contain some inter esting partic ulars of. the 
history of this species of Linnean Medusa. ‘The generic cha- 
racters are---body free, elliptic, internally cartilaginous, exter- 
nally gelatinous, having on its back a high, sharp crest, obliquely 
inserted: the’ mouth’ central and unique ; tentaculi of | two 
kinds, numerous, not articulated, and placed under the belly ; 
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those of the centre are short, thick, and have a covering at their 
tops ;,thase of the edges are longer, and surpass the disk. T 
tentaculi of the middle appear tovbe true suckers, anehare open a 
their tops.» The fleshy and very retractile tentaculi of the,cen-' 
tre are filled with a blue juice; those’on the sides are destitute 
of this liquor, or’ -- feast this liquor has very little colour The 
central tenta &Vve the purpose of re spir: ation, and the ant- 

mal lying on its sick opens the niouths of those tubes to which 
globules Of “air are found attached; it then makes the air, pass 
into the concentric lines of its cartilage, and thus renders itself 
lightey in order to raise itself above the water. The general colour 
of this animal is a violet blue, always pale, on the crest of the 
cartilage ; its size from 2 to 13 inch. Placed on paper it retains 
a part of its colour, which it loses entirely in sprrit of wine, Mm 
which it becomes tough. This species is sometimes thrownin 
great abundance on the shores of the Mediterranean, and par- 
ticularly during the mackarel séason, when it often appears like 
a blue ribband along the beach of the south of France. The 

fishermen call it flow d’aou verat,.or flower of mackarel, pre- 
tending that it lives on the head ‘of that fish. is blue juice 
colours the paper on which it is fixed. When very fresh, the 
veleH are eaten; for this purpcse, they are very well and 
rapidly washed, rolled i in flour, and fried. 7 

M. Haiiy desctibes a new cristalline form of bismuth. 
Bismuth is one of the least common metallic substances in 
nature’; its primitive form is that of a regular octaedron, and 
has hitherto 1 been chiefly found at Bastnaes, in Sweden, Sul- 
phuretted bismuth is also found in Saxony. The author deno- 
niinates the specimen under consideration native rhomhoidal bis- 
muth, from alaw which he had defined when the integral male- 
cule is hot a pars allelopiped, the ranges two.and two or four and 
four of subtractive molecules form small parallelopipeds._ In the 
present cise, where the primitive form is a regular octaedron, 
its subdiviston ledds to solids of two forms, one of which is still 
an octaedron and the other a regular tetraedron ; now such is 
the combination of these two solids that they form rhomboides, 
each of which is the assemblage of an octaedron, and two 
tctraedrons applied on the two cpposite faces of this octracdron. 
These rhomboides are the subtractive molecules. “ Hitherto 
cristallization has produced no form similar to the subtractive 
molecule, but in the case where this molecule represented the 
primitive form which was then itself a parallelopiped. It is 
here for the first time, that it furnishes us with a body similar 
to the subtractive molecule, i in one of the cases where the latter 
differs from the nucleus.’ 

A Sth. Memoir, describing the scheol otpnaticel agriculture at 
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at the museum of natural history, by A. Thouin, treats at great 
length the various modes of planting by sections, slips, or cut- 
-@ngs of the different kinds of plants, shrubs, and trees, suscep- 
tible of . propagation by this simple process. The method of 
planting by slips or cuttings, is divided: into two parts; the one 
embracing the descending branches or roots, the other the 
ascending. In this memoir there is alse much useful and 
practical information, but it is of such a nature and extent, 
that it is impossible to give any concise abstract of it, which 
could be either useful or agreeable. One thing we shall recoin- 
mend to the attention of our readers, as it may be of great 

national importance, should it prove correct. M. Aubert du 
Petit Thouars, (a traveller!) states, that “he has seen stakes 
of oak of the diameter, from five to fourteen ceutimetres (from 
2 to near 14 inches) by 2 metres (7 feet) long, cut in a few 
days, which, being sharpened at the thick end, charred and 
immediately fixed in the earth 4 or 5 5, decimetres (16 or 19 
inches) deep, put forth the following spring vigorous buds, 
and which after several years maintained themselves in good 
vegetation, and the greater part of which appeared as if they 
should form well-constituted trees.” From this circumstance 
of hard-wooded and other plants, being capable of multipli- 
cation by cuttings, the author is induced to believe, that every 
species of vegetable might be thus multiplied, espe cially those 
which are vivacious, and consequently that trees might be 
reared in much less time than is necessary hy planting “seeds. 
The best time for planting these sections. or slips of ligneous 
plants, is Immediately before the sap begins to rise; in resi- 
nous evergreens, it appears best to take them when fullest. of 
juice inautumn. ‘The slips should be cut clean, and without 
clefts or fractures; some gardeners cut tender plants with 
sharp pincers, which prevents the juice from escaping, by com- 
pressing the vessels. ‘The leaves should be left on the slips, 
and the earth pressed tight around them. 
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Friderici. Creuzeri, eloquen. litierar. grecar. et.latinarum i» 
Academia Heideibergensi professoris, Dionysus, sive Com- 
mentationes academica de Rerum Bacchicarum orplacarumgue 
originbus et causis. Vol. pris, cum fig. wneis. pp. 308. 
dto. Heidelberg. Imported by Deconchy, 


THERE is, perhaps, no branch of study so wholly unprofitable, 
none so vague, conjectural, and too often polluting, as that 
of the ancient Bacchanalian mythology. Almost every other 
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literary research contributes more or less to improve the taste, 
or strengthen the understanding; to develope the progress of 
civilization, the history of human art, the course of natuyal 
events, or the knowledge of physical bodies. All truth, in- 
deed, which is capable of being recognized as such, or sup- 
ported by adequate human evidence, must be considered as 
useful to man, or, at least, may be rendered subservient to 
some salutary purpose. But, whether the ancient Egyptians 
designed to signify their imperfect and feeble conceptions of 
the created worlds, by such extravagant fancies as the bull- 
god, cup-god, Bacchus, or Dionysos, cannot now possibly be 
ascertained, and if it could, the know ledge would be of no 
more importence than the knowlege of the gods and images 
among the most ignorant savages of the South -sea islands. 
So far, however, as the symbols and characters of Bacchus 
may be applicable in illustrating the language of ancient 
Greece, they carry with them positive utility; but m what 
concerns Egypt, a country, the language, manners, characters, 
or hicroglyphics, of which we know nothing, all such disser- 
tations as those of Mr. Creuzer can claim no higher’ a rank 
in literature than that of historical romances, and with this 
special mark of inferiority that they are wanting Im umuse- 
ment. ‘Phe author, it is trae, labours to ascertain what are 
the areblouies between the Egyptian Apis, the vase of Hernies, 

the cosmogonic vase, the bull and Persian Mithrical vase, and 
the Indian bull of Seva, without determining any thing, or 
shewing which of these bull-gods or vase-gods, he deems to 
have been the precursor, or father of the other. What proof 
the author has for saying, that the round-drinking vessel of 
Nestor, arid the mirror of Dionysos, are cosmological em- 
blems, he has not condescended to state; but, we suspect, 
it is little better than the country boor’s conjectures on the 
enormous rows of white tecth set inthe mouths of the gods 
of the Sandwich islanders, which are shewn in the British 
Museum, where he asked, if “ the people, in that country, 
fought vith their teeth like the horses here?” In like man- 
ner, Mr. Creuzer may draw analogies from-what he knows; 
and as he has learned, that the earth, which we imbhabit, 
is. globular, he may suppose that this god-vase was emblematic 
of that figure, which was not discovered til! many centuries 
after. In treating of the physical causes of the ancient forms 
of the gods, it is asserted, that the spherical form was in 
allusion to the figure of the sky and the earth, and that the 
Demiurgos had this form; this is pessible, as it is within the 
cognizatice of the senses; but as to the globularity of the 
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earth, we .do not believe that su¢h a thought ever arose in the 
minds of the ancient god-makers. Another, circumstance 
also should be attended to, in suppésing that so much pro- 
found and nnportant science js masked under these ridiculous 
figures and names; it is the fact, that not one of them was 
the device or invention of the more ingenious and learnéd 
men; on the contrary, they were unquestionably the .work 
of thé most rude and uncultivated ; the. :sages. contented 
themselves with using the figures.w hich they found as gods, 
but they did not study to inyént others, aon theny can,the 
moderns expect to find such treasures of .wisdem deposited in 
these stupid images, if they were only the production.of, the 
most brutal classes of the human race,in the most. barbarous 
ages ? . 
Mr. Creuzer begins by examining the principal passages in 
Herodotus, proves, that too forced conclusions shave been 
drawn from, them,, and speaks of the worship of, Phallus 
united to that of ‘Bacchus. This Egyptian mode,.was pecalies 
to the wor ship of the Cabiri, and was also used in gpat of the > 
Pelasgian Hermes and Samothracian Dionysos., 9dthisyembierte 
of fertility, we are told, as if it had really ; any more meaning 
than other works of human credulity and ignorance, or was 
more ratidnal! and. philosophical than the worship of ecks, 
onions, and garlic, properly belonged to Dionysos, “the: li her’ 
pater. © ‘The disappearance of vegetable power ‘th ‘winter, 
combined with the idea of death and the resurrection, (what. 
vision") being attributed to Tartarus, the Phallus, (although 
not a vegetable,) was placed on the tomb as,a, symbol ef im- 
mortility, which gave birth to the fable of Dionysos, finding 
the Phalius on his return from Hades. Dionysos alsa: desi’ 
nated, it is asserted, the height’ of the sun, whén he wes an 
the sign Taurus, although no evidence appears, whether ite 
worship of Dieny sos, or ‘Taurus, be more anciemty or’ that the 
foriner-did not precede the latter. Yet it was ‘this Girdiin- 
stance which ‘oceasioned the union of Baccli$ with the bull 
horns, ‘and the Hyades and Pleiades, of whic h he was called .. 
the eonthistar. To this imaginary union the ‘idea ‘of spring, 
and ‘fértilizing rain, has been attached, and the. ball; bull’s 
horris, and vase, were the emblems otf abundance and nou- 
rishite nt; the god himself even used the bull’s horn as a vase > 
or drinking vessel; and the Greeks, to crown the whole, have 
attempted to explain this wonderful and mysterious union by 
the words xgxc, xsgaing, and sealing, But we have already said 
enough on such a subject.) The only thing useful in this + 
work, is an alphabetical table of the passages in ancient wri- 
ters, which the author has attempted to elucidate. 
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Essai suftle Systeme Militaire de Buonaparte, &c. 


Essay on the Military System of Bronaparte, to which is added 
a brief accajmt of the French Revolutions and the. Coronation’ 
of his Corsican Majesty. By.C. H. S. a Muscovite Fieid- 
Officer, Pp. 166, S8vo... Deconchy. 1810. . 


Tus is a most interesting and important subject at the present 
crisis, and our Muscovite field’ officer has tieated it with con- 
siderable point and vivacity. He indulges, indeed, occa- 
sionally, somewhat too much in general declamation, by which 
the utility of his work will be in part circumscribed ; for such 
is the effect of uniform success on public sentiment, that. 
authors, who are too enlightened to be the dupes of a pro- 
tracted good fortune, and too patristic to conceal their sen- 
timefits from the public, should rather attempt to shew Buo- 
naparte’s deficiency of military talents by facts than arguments, 
as the former cannot be denied, but the latter will not be be- 
lieved. We shall; héwever, translate a few extracts which will 
shew, that the author is an original observer, who expresses hiin- 
self with feeling and energy. After stating that the conscription 
is the chief support of Buonaparte’s “usurpation, he adds : 


** The Essay that I offer to the public is particularlyuaddressed to 


military men. If, in writing it, I had gansulted only:the sentiments 
of hatred, which ever animate me against the enemy of the human 
race, I could have satisfied. it by indulging in violent declamations. 
But I bave, on the contrary, restrained my accusations within just 
limits, in order to devote myself more impartially to the investigation of 
the truth. With this view, | offer to the brave men who wish to read, 
a faithful picture of the French armies, without concéaling any of 
the advantages that I allow thém over those which opposed them 
in Germany. I reduce these advantages to two principal ones :— 
mobility and harmony in the movements. The successes of Buona- 
parte are essentially the mere result of the simple and uniform orga- 
nization of his armies. ‘The soldier, who is a judicions observer of 
the marches and battles in which he has assisted, wil) judge from my 
work, if, considering, in every case, the mobility of .an army, and 
the entirety of ibs movements as the fandamental basis of its success, 
there exist in Europe a military organization more fit for the appli- 
catioa of these two principles, than that of the F).-neh armies. 
But it is'a machiné, the model of which has been under our éyes 
several long years, and any ‘power whatever. only requires a few days 
to effect this innovation iu its’ military system. 

‘« The warf the French Revolution: has' produced’ gréat changes 
in the art of killing, and this fatal sciéuce, combined with perfidious 
policy, is become ‘the most formidable instrament of the miseries of 
the European coatinent, The .philosopher sees the source of these 
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alarming sr:ccesses of Buonaparte in the weakness of princes, and 
the corruption of the people. The tyrant, without doubt, owes a 
great part of his triumphs to this cause; but he owes them essentially 
to the exclusive possession of that military art, which twenty years 
of an unexampled war have carried to the highest point of refine- 
ment. The long resistance which the French nation opposed to the 
coalesced powers, is for ever memorable. Nevertheless, dare we 
say it? it owes its salvation but to the constant incapacity, either of 
the generals or foreign cabinets, which at no period knew how to 
take advantage of its distress. The immense population, indeed, 
of France served to repair its great losses ; but the courage of its 
defenders would haye been vain, and their devotion useless, if the 
school of so many defeats had not created a new art of war. The 
republic was betrayed by its generals, and abandoned by a great 
number of officers. So many defections seemed to precipitate its 
ruin ; yet they effected nothing ; advancement was open to every indi- 
vidual in the army. The private soldier might become a general ; 
the disposition was not wanting; the slowness of ‘the coalesced 
powers permitted the developement of his skill ; and the Republic 
triamphed, Buonaparte came, and found generals formed amidst 
the daagers of war, and soldiers accustomed to privations of every 
kind. He depictured te them, in a seducing manner, the smailing 
and fertile climate of Italy, shewed them the facility and advantages 
of so brilliant a conquest. ‘The harangue of the new general was so 
much better received, that the army was in a state of the most 
complete misery. This invitation to pillage was met with acclama- 
tions of Vive la Liberté’ Vive Buonuparie! The Corsiean’ general 
has never once abandoned the Janguage which he held on this ocea- 
sion, The love of pillage gradually replaced the love of their coun- 
try » it is henceforth the only sentiment which retains so many slaves 
under the eagles of the tyrant. 

«« Brave Spaniards ! valourous English! it is for you I write. 
Europe, almost entire, is on its knees before the idol ; you, alone, you 
brave him!! A resistance so worthy of admiration will not be in 
vain. The profound sentiment of the most just, most sacred cause, 
will ‘sustain you amidst your miseries. Victory is due to the subli- 
mitv of your efforts; you will Jearn by your reverses the dangerous 
secret of your enemy; you will triumph.” 


The author then takes a rapid, but interesting and signi- 
ficant, glance at the invasions of Germany, indicates the chief 
inilitary poipts of moment, and assures all the continental 
powers, if any now really exist, except Spain and Portugal, 
that Buonaparte will i inevitably conquer and annihilate them, 
if they do not introduce that unity (ensemble) of action, at 
least, in the operations of their armies. “ Give them a 
unique cenire of movement, communicate to them the incredible 
mobility of French troops!!---This is the grand secret, the 
tinquestionable cause of all the evil which now overwhelms us. 
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The indefatigable activity of Buonaparte is justly allowed to 
be his. chief merit; his execution greatly exceeds his con- 
ception, and of all modern characters, he appears to adhere 
the most rigidly to the maxim mil actum credens, cum quid 
superesset agendum. Yet, we doubt the accuracy of this 
Muscovite officer's @nformation, when he asserts, that the 
Russians ‘and Austrians, (the latter amounted only to 20,000 
men,) at Austerlitz, formed an army of 106,000 combatants, 
while that of Buonaparte was only 70,000. Buonaparte’s 
address in visiting the troops the night before is well exhibited. 
“ He went round to the different guards, and spoke to the sol- 
diers: tigers know how to caress; it is an art of which Buo- 
naparte is not ignorant. It was victory which he ordered; his 
army promised. it to him, aud kept its word.” A general 
order was issued, that “* under pretext of carrying away the 
wounded no one should leave the ranks.” This “ order was 
punctually executed ; the wounded fell without a murmur; the 
attention of comrades was not distracted a moment by the 
groans of agony; and this new measure served the French 
army as well as a sensible reinforcement.” In the French ranks 
no noise was heard but that of powder; if the firing ceased, 
the salutary voice of the commander was heard, and a front 
or position was changed. @he “ loss of the Russians, we are 
told, because incredible is not the less true: in killed, woun- 
ded, and prisoners, it amounted to 50,000, including a few 
thousand Austrians, and 120 pieces of artillery. The French 
had 13,000 placed hors de combat.” 

Our Muscovite officer repeats and urges, with great and 
laudable zeal, the necessity of imitating the mobility of the 
French troops, and the wuty of their movements. He gives 
a neat detail of the general machinery of the, French armies, 
their mode of advancing, halting or encamping, — feeding, 
plundering, and sleeping; their divisions, ‘or rather joints, 
every one of which performs, with the utmost accuracy, the. 
office to which it is assigned. ‘The geographical knowledge of 
all the commanding officers, or rather of their literary assist- 
ant, their maps, spies, organized cgtps of traitors, &c. are all so 
many stepping-stones to victory, 4nd the tyrauit’s ambition. In 
some brief professional “ considerations on the military system 
of Buonaparte,” the author thinks all his victories would 
be “ vain if opposed to a Suwarrow.” On the war in Spain 
he very judiciously remarks, that 


“* The excellent dispositions of Lord Wellington have given to the 
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war a turn highly dangerous to Buonaparte’s legions, . Battle is given 
on the banks of the Tagus and the Ebro. -In vain is Massena in- 
vested with the most unlimited powers; his command cannot extend 
to Catalonia, the operations in that point cannot be united with those 
in Portugal. The French army in Catalonia has hitherto been but 
an army of observation, the essential object of which is to prevent 
any important junction; the Spaniards should not expect, that this 
army wil become more.considerable; and if they will understand 
their interests, they will digect all their disposable forces to that 
quarter. “This diversion, pursued with vigour, should force Massena 
to retreat. [It is by this mode only that we could hope to disengage 
Cadiz, and Lord Wellington could then allow his valour, and that 
of ‘his: brave army, all possible indulgence ; the autumn would not 
pass without the allies reaping the fruit of their long and irksome 
labours, by a most complete victory and -wniversa}- defection’ of ‘their 


euemies.” 


The author again reverts to the judicious arrangements of 
Lord Wellington, shews, that Buonaparte and all his Marshals, 
always gain their battles by having a corps de reserve ; proves 
that the French tyrant is neither a Frederic, a Eugene, nor a 
Marlborough, ‘* whose glory is all owing to their genius and 
their A while. Buonaparte owes all to the weakness and 


the ignorance of his adyersaries.” ...¢To consider this man as 


a great captain, (he contends,) would. be. a scandalous and 
unpardonable error: in the field of battle, he has neither the 
valour nor the countenance of a hero. Although he directs 
himself the movements ,of. an army, he‘is quick enough in 
changing his place when he, finds it dangerous. We cannot 
yet tell if he presents himself with a good grace to a discharge 
of musketry. It is in vain that he seeks to impose his genius 
and his power by monuments multiplied at an enormous ex- 
pence. I repeat it, the real source of his immense fortune 
is in the ignorance of the generals, which have been opposed 
to him, in the indolence and pusillanimity of the kings.” | This 
field officer, who has unquestionably studied the art of Buona- 

arte with attention, relates ,several aneedotes of the detes- 
tation in which he is held,by the people, of France, and gives 
an extract froma, pgem, called the ‘.Auti-Napoleon.” ©The 
following lines wilk eonvey an idea of its spirit, although the 
poetry is not of the very first rank. 


“En vain la fortune trittresse 
Sourit pour le moment a ton feroce orgueil. 
Un tyran meurt, le charme cesse, vate 
La vérité s'assied au pied de ton cercueil. 
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Et l'avenir, juge implacable, 

Evoque ta gloire goupable, 

Dissipe les illusions: 

Le vent disperse ta poussiere, 
~ Et ton nom est voue par la nature ebtiere 
A Ja Haine des /nations,” 


é After, yetieing the failure of the negotiation for an ex- 
change of:prisoners, and the mt alignity which it proves, the ab- 
dication ef Louis and flight of Lucien, he concludes his inge- 
nious and eloquent £ssay with an apostrophe ; “ Implacable 
Spaniards, intrepid English, yet a few moments of perseve- 


rainee, and the empire of the Corsican is. reduced to pow- 
der pow 
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Lettres Troyennes, §c. 


Froiean Letters; or Critical Observations. on the Works of 


“History, which hace contended@ for the Decernal. Prize: 
“Pp. 92, Sto. Paris, 1810, Imported by Deconehy. 


[¥.:the.midst.<f the absohite despotism, which has nearly, 
extinguished all efforts through thé. medium of the press on 
the continent, it has’ happened: that, “ift keeping up the sem- 
blanee of same of the popatar measures, mtroduced by the Re- 
publicans, such as prize,” Cissertatious on particular epochs, or 
historicabevents, some works, of liberal and just sentiment have 
occasionally found their wa¥'to the public. Among the most 
conspicuous of these are, the works of Villers on the Refor- 
megion, and Sismondi’s History of the Italian Republics of, 
tas middle age. ‘The panders of Buonaparte, the Jésuits, 
who are stillimumerous in France, faithful to their principle — 
of absolute power, froni their rooted co nviction of being able 
to influencesand-even govern any absolute monarch, pehol 
such’ publications with infuriate alarm. Fortunately, however, 
the, magical wand of?superstition is broken in twain, and what 
the Jesuits would: formerly have stricken to the earth ‘by their 
power, they can now only hope covertly to undermine. = ‘They 
dread the progress of eivil liberty; to them the idea of a 


limited monurchy 3 is hovrilstes “As they well know. that such a~ 
government is not to be infludtidell by the narrow, ‘obstinate’ ° 


tyranny which suits the genius and the interest of Jésuitism ; ; 
all reason and manly sentiimcut are to.them detestable, as they 
are very conscious of their, being incompatible with any com- 
bination of unlimited power, extravagant in external piety, and 
the extremes of moral depravity. Hence, we see the efforts 
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of the French Jesuits, in some of the Newspapers, most de- 
voted to Buonaparte; we see them incessantly labouring to 
depreciate all talents and learning, which are directed to the 
support of limited authority and rational religion; and, on the 
contrary, bestowing the most- unqualified praise on the crea- 
tures, who produced any work in favour cf their system of 
anti-christian darkness, and political barbarity, and who were 
scarcely worthy of being “ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” to real christian philosophers. It is antbe these 
men, and these only, that Buonaparte has found, in France, 
any real advocates or supporters; they , admire him because 
his system js congenial with their own; they defend him 
because they have already gained a manifest asceudancy over 
his infernal mind; and they flatter him as “ the last best hope” 
of the followers of Satan in the latter days of Christianity. 
Without the art, perfidy, and ambition of the Jesuits, the 
Corsican emperor could never have placed even one crown 
upon his head, nor displaced that of so many others. Power 
is their god, ceremony their religion, and Buonaparte their 
minister, who no longer seeks to falsify Christianity by re- 
assembling the Jéws, and calling himself their Mes siah. He 
is, indeed, daily becoming more and more their worthy ser- 
vant; and the abodes of the few Jesuits in Spain, who had 
returned from Rome, on its being republicanized, have been 
ordered to be religiously protected. Not only in that country, 
however, -but in all others, he has found, among the Jesuits, 
proper Instruments of his lawless ambition, and they a fit 
military chief. This will appear in the effusions of our epis- 
tolographer of Troyes; as it is one of the characteristic traits 
of the Jesuits never openly to despise classical refinements, 
like the modem methodists, but to profess great admiration 
for the ancient monuments of human genius, thereby hoping 
to impress them into their service as useful auxiliaries. 

The volume before us consists of two letters written from 
Paris to Troyes, with their unswers, and one without any 
answer, which particularly treats of Sismondi’s History of the 
Italian Republics. The first letter sufficiently unfolds “1 
feelings and principlés of the author, or authors. The write 
begins by referring to a letter whic ‘h had appeared in hie 
tea ding Jesuit * Journal de Em pire,” and -proposes to com- 
municate his sentiments on the historical works which entered 
in competition for the “ Decennal Prize,” given by Buona- 
parte. “ A universal cry, (he asserts,) of disapprobation is 
raised against the decision of the members of the jury ;’ 
that is, against the members of the National Institute, who 
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are appointed to award the prizes. - Satires have. also been 
written against them, one, of the best of which this writer 
cites, as follows : 

** Cing perpetuels secretaires 

Adjudgent Jes prix decennaux ; 

La gloire, objet de grands travaux, 

Decerne les prix seculaires.”’ 

“* Fortunately, (he continues) ihe last resolution which his Jmpe- 
rial Majesty has taken, tranquillizes the minds which were alarmed 
by the decision, true or false, of the members of thejury.* The 
point is, ‘ the author of the best history, or the best view of general 
history, either ancient or modern.’ I found relieved in reading this 
resolution full of wisdom, which prescribes limits to intrigue, and 
determined the rule that the judges ought to follow. You have 
heard it, that his Imperial Majesty wishes a : history, and not reasunings 
or reflections on history. The hero, the reports of whose fame 
fill the universe, raising himself above all domineering passions, 
manifests his zeal to enliwhten France, and to direct the learned with 
the same ability as he directs armies, He desires a view of general 
history, and not a collection of insignificant commentaries ; the spirit of 
past ages, and not that of the present with all its prejudices aud philo- 
sophical opinions. It is no longer the amusement of paradoxes, 
seditious maxims, and erroneous doctrines, which shell receive the 
suffrage of genteel persons. He desires that the most witty and most 


powerful pecple on the globe should not injure such a fair reputation 
The resolution of which | have cited to you a paragraph, has produced 
the most agreeable sensation. The sovereign associate himself 
naturally with the literary glory of authors, and merits al their 


gratitude for interfering in such a solemn cause, lest the spirit of party 
should triumph.”’+ 


* This expression, which is. often repeated, furnishes a proof, how 
ignorant the French are about the true import, and application of the 
English word jury. The members of the National Institute, who de- 
cide on the merits of works which are written as prize Essays, and who 
adjudge the prizes or ‘* honourable mention’’ to the respective writ- 
ings, have nothing which entitles them to the appellation of a jury, as 
they act both as judges and jurors; and the works being all anonymous, 
no partiality can be used, and the sanction of an oath is not required, 

t The tlagrancy and open contempt of all rationality and justice of 
these sentences have perhaps never been surpassed, as well as the gross 
flattery on the‘ hero who wishes to en/; ghten France.” Such inter- 
ference with the unbiassed judgment of judges or jurors, as the w riter 
bere recommends and praises, would be viewed with no trifting 
emotions of detestation and horror in this country. © It isin vain that 
the National Institute appoints judges, if Buonapar'e reverses their deci- 
sions whenever he and his Jesnits please; it would be much better to 
submit the works to him at once, and in that case he would tind even 
in France few authors to contend fer his prizes. 

Apprnpix, Anrizac. Rev. Vol. 37. Kk 
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it is in this manner, that every thing like rational and libe- 
ral sentiment, is instantly crushed in Frince. The “ empe- 
ror wills to have a history!” he offers a prize for a work on 
such or such a subject, and this prize is to be fairly awarded-to 
the best written, er ablest production which is present ‘din due 
time to the judges. ‘The oy generally allotted for such 
productions Is a year, sometimes extet ding to nearly eighteen 
months, or even two years ; iaall this is the time in w hich the 


‘r 


“ 2 is : 
simperor Wills a history!” Of such an absurdity, any man 
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judgment of their judges. The Jesuit cannot conceive how 
any able politician could felicitate the Poles on the royal 
authority being limited; the term limit is particularly galling 
to the unlimited rapacity of Buonaparte. [nconsistency, how- 
ever, is natural enough in such persons, and Rulhiere, who 
briefly sketches the outline of Poniatowski’s physiognomy, 
is accused of idioctey, while any eulogy on the present tyrant 
is deemed just and philosophical. ulhiere, it appears, uses 
the same sentiment which has been familiar in this country 
for time immemorial, and we hope always will be, that where 
here is only obedience, and no liberty, the arts and sciences 
cannot flourish. The writer for deus tism exclaims “ proud 
declaimer, . unfeeling censor! Did not the “Romans, under 
Augustus, and the French, under Lewis XIV. display skill im 
the arts; and are not the arts, and their distinguished profes- 
sors, proud of obeying g@ the actual sovereign of France ?’’--+ 
6 Ay iberty resides in the breast of obedience itself ‘---true,---but 
it is obedience to -~ laws, and not to the caprice of a san- 
guinary tyrant. et we find this very writer himself protesting 
in favour of pubis lic opinion. “ The resolution of his Inq erial 
Majesty expressly declares, that the judg ‘ments a nounoeil 
should bear the murk of profound discussion, and that of pub: 
lic opinion, a6 an oracle more sure than that of -Colchis.” This 


appeal to the oracle of the public by a Jesuit and stipendiary of 
the modern Nero, is truly ludicrous, especially when we remem- 
ber, that it is against the decision of the National Institute, in 
giving a prize toa history which the author accuses of dan- 
gerous prejudices in favour of the public! The history of 
Poland by Rulhiere, expos: s the dangers of living near abso 


lute despot Ss. ite levelope s the atrocity of u eaene pon; £1 

tor this reason, it is odious in the eyes of Buor 

Jesuit friends. 
Jn a short answer to this long letter, the judgment of the 
snetstune is in some measure defended; Ruljmere, as a writer, 
s allowed to possess “ distinguished talents, and great vivacity 


! 


in agh ination; even his: declamations seduce the reader; his 

as warmth, rapture, and fluency amidst ideas more bold 
than zational or profound: nevertheless he has some elevation 
in his political views, and is. an acute searcher of the hearts of 
sovereicns, and their ministers,” 

‘Lhe work of Sismondi is next exami ined by this censor. 
Our readers will recollee our noticing the two first volumes of 
the “ History of the Italian Re “publics during the middle age,” 
in the Ap. to vol. 27, with considerable approbation. In that 
opinion we were followed by. most of our brother-critics in 
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this country, and by some also on the Continent. Since that 
period the author has - continued, and extended his work, 
partly perhaps irom the encouragement it received in this 
country, and partly because more volumes were necessary to 
the completion of his original design. This history, which em- 
braces in part that of the progress of knowledge ‘and civiliza- 
tion in Europe, till the revival of learning, now extends to 
ht Svo. volun s. ‘Lhe work has attracted considerable 
nition. ‘lo Buonaparté the very title page was a bad omen 5 
sn although he has not, we believe, formally prohibited it, 
he has not hesitated to denounce ail its readers as “ disloyal 
to him, and suspicious towards the government.” We here 
find, that he has engaged his jesuits to ‘ write it down,” fear- 
ful of its popularity and its effects. Sismondil, it is alleged, 
follows the su; ugestion of Mably on writing history, an author 
once very popular in France, but of whom (we agree with this 
Troyean writer) we are fer from entertaluing any very high 
TCS} pect. Mahbly uncerstood the appropri: ition of words, as 
pavi iors or masons do that of ‘stones; but as to science of 
philosophy, he seemed as deficient as those mechanics usually 
are of mineralogy. One of his reputed yaxims, however, 
appears to have offended this w > viz. that “ an historian is no 
lon wer a private man ; he judges both people and kings.” _ 
sibiy Mably enterta ined such opinions of hunself, after con 
piling one of the dullest and most insipid works ever siabihialeed 
under & niost specious title, Le Droit public d Europe, consist- 
tt] nade and vislated respecting the 
atic sanetio ls Ce 

g of attack on the historian of [taly, is the 

number of his volumes on the skort period of two centuries 5 


7 roe 


the nextis the candid avowal of his fam ily connections, and 
the part which they have performed in the government of 
that country, the history of which he was writing. Thus, 
ahhough Buonaparté encourages the most ridiculous fables to 
be asserted as so many tfallible truths respecting his own 
obscure, and perhaps parentless family; he orders an attack 
on others who have more authentic and historical proofs of 
the character and talents of their ancestors. Another accusa- 
ion sufficiently silly is made against Sismondi, for speaking of 
‘ tarms, planters, ritorial balance, rights of the people, 
social bonds, and liberty.” As an end chtened writer, he fre- 
quently Ulustrates his pictures of the then state of society by 
allusions to the state of Aunerica and Tartary ; and this useful, 
and we must say, proper kind of knowledge is made the ground 
of another accusation of incoherence, as unjust as it is malig- 
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ith. wr is disposed to coneur with those who consider the 
statue, known ‘under the appellation of tofator, or grinder, as 
that of a Scythian. Contrary, however, tothe opinion of the 
admirers of Egyptian genius, who consider the, rude figures 
of Minerva, found on the ancient Athentan tetradr: hms, as 
bad imitations of Egyptian art, Mr. B. attributes them rather 
to the in i y of the early artists. 
The beauty of the ancient Greeks, and the opinions which 
have-been entertained of them, of course, attract the author’s 
attention. The statues of hermaphrodites have most occupied 
his observation. Heyne, forgetting that the’ human figure is 
equally beautiful, whether in the character of male or female, 
and that each has its peculiar and appropriate beauty, whica 
would be deformity in the other, alleged that the ancient artists 
fermed human figures of both sexes, to enhance. the excel- 
lence and beauty of their work, by uniting the charms of the 
female with those of a male body in the flower of its age, 
This visionary notion, more worthy of the philologer than the 
naturalist or artist, is very inadequate to explai un the herma- 
phrodite statues. ‘hese singular figures either owe their ex- 
istence to the dogmas of their religious mysteries, or, as the 
author er ee: to imitations of nature: this suggestion 
ty from the consideration, that artists, In all 
izarre men, and very likely to exercise. their 
talents on exhibiting monsters. The singular piece of anti 
quity in the ‘lownley Museum, the author couside 
monument, made in Imitation of a disease called / 
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which is produced bya fistula. Mr. B. has seen a young man 
of twenty-four years old having the organs of both sexes, in 
a similar manner. The small Egyptian monument. usually 
found with the mummies, considered by some as the repre- 
sentation of an eye, by others as an image of Anubis, or 
some warlike instrument, the author conjectures to be the 
male sexual organs 
From “human monuments the author proceeds to animal, 
or the zoological part. He shews, that the ancients knew 
two genera of the rhinoceros and cameleopard ; and on the 
monuments of Persepolis, and elsewhere, are seen processions 
of horses and camels, contrary to the assertions of Herodotus 
and Xenophon. Linneys also erred in considering the, owl 
as the bird of Minerva, no monument being found with @& 
tufted sereech owl. For the same reason the proverb should 
not be applied to the common owl, but rather to the smooth- 
screech owl, (srrix capite levi,) called by the Greeks 
yaad?, and which still iahabits Athens. It derives its name, 
as well as Minerva, who is called yAzvxte, from the colour 
of its eyes. ‘The author has an Etruscan vase, bearing the 
‘figure of a cramp-fish, with six po on its back, five being 
the usual number; in the Gotting on Museum, there ‘e is one 
with several spots. The E eyptian entomology is still very 
imperfecily krow n, and the atleeae s remarks, Rectan inge- 
nious, are yet not sufficient to -establish any thing certain ' 
respecting the species of Scarabzus, or beetle, usually fcured, 
He justly, indeed, reproaches Winckelmann for taking a 


1..> ,° 1 . 
bivalve shell for a paphia, or a cyther@a, on the medals of 
Syra cuse. Botany has also participated in ovr imgenious 


; gine gee 
author’s researches. On the medals of Rhegium a: small plant 
is seen; the cornmentators pronounced it a laurel, of course, 


but Mr. B. distinguishes a germ shooti: if, Now, as the 
anvient cities émbellished their medals with syzic!s of their 


name, Rhegium has taken a shooting bud, probaniy in con- 
sequence of the ab) eny al fanity between iis name and the 


Greek verb ‘pey2u, applied to Sictsie buds. ‘This analogy, 


however, séems rather too far-fetched. ‘Une author agrees 
with most other writers, that the bandages of mummies are 


made of COUCR 5 their preservation 1s no more astonishing 
than that of sycamore found pei fectly sound in many Lgyptian 
Sarco} J back, 
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1c last topic is that of mineralogy; but, although the 
author has bestowed much pains on this part, we do not think 
it so heeurate, at least in what relates to modern sctence, 
as his other observations and reflections. The marble called 
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Rosso antico, the author considers an Egyptian marble, and 
he has analysed the Elephanta rock, of which the sculpture 
in the temple is formed. He has also given an analysis of 
several kinds of basalt, and enters into an investigation of 
the ancient opinions respecting it and plasma. fn con- 
cluding, he st: te s that the Egyptian artists used the red filings 
of purified copper, to make the small figures found with the 
munimies, Upon the whole, it will be evident that this 
work is one of the most curious, accurate, and interesting 
on the subjects of, ancient art, as connected with faithful 
representations of nature, (the only brauch of art worthy the 
study of rational beings,) which has lately appeared. Mr. 
Blumenbach has learning and skill, both of nature and art, 
which well qualify him for the researches he has made; and 
he threughout evinces acuteness and sound judgment, less 
influenced by novelty or the puerile vanity of proposing new 


conjectures, than by a regard to truth and nature. 











De UV Esprit des Religions. 


On the Spirit of Religions. By Alexis Dumesnil. Pp. 376. 
8vo. Paris. "Imported by Deconch ry. 1810. 


Tuts is a most important subject; and, although the author 
has not done all that he might, yet he has still rendered some 
service to the cause of reasom and moral honesty. He is, 
indeed, much more rigoreusly methodical than powerfully 
argumentative. tn dividing, and subdividing, his work into 
parts, books, and chapters, he appears to have imitated the 
author of the Spirit of Laws; and we find, in a moderate 
volume, no less than four parts containing sixteen books 
and 233 « hapters in 356 pages. His short preface will sh ew 
the spirit in which he has viewed the subject. 


* It is not uncommon,” justly remarks Mr. Dumesnil, “ to hear 
en reason on religion, who know nothing but what it has pleased 
philosophers to teach ‘them. Let them talk,’ and you will soon see, 
among the sages of the last century, who it is that inspires then. 
This cloud of atheists is formed of all classes of society. From 
the clown to the wit, you find the same principles, the same logic, 
because all ave alike completely ignorant, having gleaned at little 
expense, from the same book, some stale jokes which serve them in 
the ps ace of knowledge. It is on the mind that the system of equ: 
lity has produc -d the most remarkable effects ; in this respect all ov 
world is on a level. Among the most rational ‘people, we find errors 
of prejudice. Instead of reflecting that all religions having had a 
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of the world, is the source of idolatry; general idea of the 
influence of relivion on the sciences: science has been often 
subordinate .to the spirit of ignorance ; means by which reli- 

SIN iar eX- 

of 

hye mselves 

niuses are not 

rrozs of sci- 

ence have reproduced the syste! f ignorance; vices of the 
mind more dangerous than ignorance | ‘1 

livt with respec each other 
Box k 1 t.. Sta f religion Y the first age ; EXpositlon 5 
prine of good and evil generally received; angels or genii, 


primitive MISTOry OF 3 that ne pl ysicai Or moral functions 
attributed to ; ‘eis are eveb a cousequence of the dogma 


influence of the Lemon; all religions agree in an universal 


5 


punishment ; that the relation of-the dogmas ty each other 
does not « xtend merely to the past, but also to the future ; 
goncrat design of worshi ip sacrifice ; Institution of a perpetual 
on; feasts; first idols; pilgrimages; fatalism, civil right 

of the primitive times in mani‘est contradiction with the sys- 
tem of een. ‘The Second Book comes to the “ second age 
of ions, and the changes which took place in the reli- 
gious system of the primitive umes. First changes, variation 
in: the idols, distinctive marks of the simulacres or images ; 
riches of the temples; right of asylum; first substitutions of 
gods; esta blishm itt of the Greek religion in Gaul; false opi- 
nion of the Christians f: ipposing the Pagan divinities to 
be Demons, as the philosophers believe them to be simulacres 
of the stars); incarnations.” ‘The Third Book brings us to the 
‘‘ third age of religions, with their relations to each 7 
and to those which preceded them. Jewish ceremonies 
preserved by the Christians; first cause of heresies, action 
of Judaism on the Christian religion; Christian sect pro- 
duced by the Parses; oriental Christianity; application of 
Christian ceremonies in the spirit of Pazan rites; differenc 
between the Roman and Greek disciplin y) traces of Paganisin 
in the western Christianity; duel, pr lots; Greek idola- 
trous rites still used among ChYistian we crown or wreat fh; 
of flowers worn by Popish brides at marriage, similar to the 
ceremony of a garland used in the Temple of. Hymen]; new 
human sacrifices; several othei gan ‘ustoms generally 
ined; particular divisions of Brachmanism at Siam and 
‘Tartars, traces of Scythism in - tee Brachmanism of 
elations between the Christian and Moham- 
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medan religion ; ancient rites prese! rved by Mohammedanism ; 
effects of Sabeism; sects among the Mohammedans.”’ 

The ‘Third Part is directed to “ religion considered in it- 
self.” Book first. © Moral and dogmatic unity; error of 
Montesquieu, in giving locality to religion; nature itself has 
placed in our sensations: a certain equilibrium which renders 
the influence of climate null; religion taken in its proper 
essence is distinct from vatur‘al laws.” The Second Book 
exhibits * the resources of religion,-with respect to the weak- 
ness of the human utderstanding ; it has conformed itself to 
the natural limits of our ideas ; revelation ; ‘means used by 
the Deity to communicate with man ; visions, necessity of 
miracles, their essence, and mysteries.” The Third Book’ is 
devoted to “ the religious divisions arising from the human 
understanding ; extravagance -of sectaries; opinions of eter- 
me mistake of Anquetily translator of the Zend-Avesta 

‘n attributing two principles to the gods of the Persians) ; 
aad S, Arianism, Molinism, Jansenism, &e. essential re- 
ligious intolerance, schism, &c.” Book four. “ On Materi- 
alism, with respect to the religious and natural system ;” 
“ progress of Materialism, doctrine of Spmosa; the universe 
God ; opinion of antiquity evidently altered; Materialists pre- 
tend to reverse historical facts ; disingenuousness of Dupuis.” 
‘The Fifth Book examines * rejigion as it affects the constitu- 
tion of man, and the world in general. ‘Temptation of man, 
and the relation that it bears to his constitution ; correspon- 
dence of the vicissitudes of the globe with sin; conjecture of 
the deluge from the traces it has left; end of the world the, 
consequence of sin; incarnation of the word with respect to 
the system of creation; death of the man God inevitable ; 
Christianity only manifests such a harmony; pretended incar- 
nations of Pagans; dogma of the ‘Trinity; nature of appari- “ 
tions ; visions become a subject of simulacres; propriety of 
signs in rehgion, application of the Sacrament not of indis- 
pensable hecessity: legitimate right of retigion to absolve ; 
religion concurs with nature in developing the faculties of 
mans” , 

‘he Fourth and Inst Part discusses “ relig: on with respect 

t k © on religion with respect tothe 
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to society.” The Firs 
treats of the “ erigin of laws: superiority of religion 
over human laws; theocracy; in a civil state religion must 
waudence; Hiconvenience of discord be- 
tween the laws and relision; bow adultery should be con- 
sidered in itself; (that is, as a detegtable treason; it is a rob- 
hery that a woman, commits, when she yields herself to any 
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other man than her husband, as well as the man who receives 
her favours, because she has not the rigit of disposing of 
them ;) correspondence of the civil and canon laws; cireum- 
stances where the religious law is opposed to that of nature ; 
can Christ be considered as a legislator; (this is determined 
in the negative, from his answer respecting the woman taken 
im ad lultery ;) dogmatic errors may render the laws useless, 
and corrupt the government; what is condemned by divine 
and civil right ought not to be cano ically ordered; and dan- 
gerous effects of the deification of vices among the ancients, 
and false histories of gods.” ‘The Second Book unfolds the 
** corruption by which the principles of religion are _di- 
verted from their end;” the “ doctrines of~ religion cannot 
preserve themselves from certuption without supernatural 
means ; false distinctions; slavery with respect to relicion ; 
missions ; wars of religion ; rae of a religion esta- 
lished by arms; divinities which, by their nature, gave oeca- 
sion to broils, (such as cats, mice, &c.); in what cases reli- 
gion is opposed to natural pruseapl les; inconvenience of reli- 
gion making things purely indifferent among the number of 
crimes; superstition; danger of images ; credulity ; ; secret 
motives of fanaticism.” ‘The third book contains “ the opi- 
nions common to all people with respect to the primitive 
dogma. All people have had the same symbolic ideas of the 
serpent; distrust of legislaters in rard to women, singular 
maxims against; oracles; verity of God’ s judgments ; mon- 
sters of the human species; ancient languages expressly 
devotéd to worship.” ‘The fourth and last book surveys “ reli- 
gion with respect to the civilization and prosperity of the oe 
dogmas preserved in the ntdat of idolatry; antiquity of 
Christian religion ; religious depravity ; re ligious cause of the 
ferocity of the people of the west; disagreeable consequences 
of the dogma of a future life ; false wisdom of the Chinese: 
reform of false religions; difference between Christian and 
Mohammedan establishments ; pernicious maxims of the 
Koran; marvellous influence of christianity ; philosophy and 
modern philosopliers, and of the present philosophy in relation 
to the maintenance of society.” 

Such are the contents of this volume; the ch: tpters being 
very short, and often containing but one idea, the above abstract 
furnishes a tolerable analysis of the work. Many of the 
author’s remarks are trifling, others are acute and ingevious. 
To the Papists and infidels, he discovers little partiality, One 
or two of his chapters will evince the truth of this remark ; 
his “ abstinence of christianity,” for example. 
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If a religion exist which should extend its mysteries over the 
whole world, it is indisputable that iis disci iptin e could not fix a uni- 
versal diet. ‘Al! other religions have professed abstinence with reference 
to the climate and the particular constitution of the people; but this 
could have.nothing to prohibit on that head, and would even hai € 
permit all. ‘ihis observation is of such evidence, that we can! 
too 8 er: d how christianity, which has seen the conve: 
of people and counts proselytes from one extremity of the earth to 
other, should ntbedeide an abstinence peculiar to it. It is true that 
its worship does not specially prohibit certain animals: but what is 
still more extraordinary, it interdicts during at Jeast one third of the 
year, the use of every kind ef meats and only leaves man fish and 
vegetables for food. ‘Iliis is so much the more surprizing, that Jesus 
Christ “explained himseif in a positive manner, with respect to this 
kind of abstinence. To the Jews, who cou'd not eat till after making an 
ablution, he taught that £ it is not that which enters the mouth that 
defiles it, but that which issues from it.’ ‘The priests having informed 
him that his disciples collected e: irs of wheat on ths sabbath, he an- 
swered them by citing the words of the Scripture, ‘I love mercy more 
jo sacrifices.;' admirable maxim ! which alone suffices to discover 
the spirit of the ¢ gospel. Yet Jesus-could not answer otherwise, without 
Wefig in contradiction with his doctrine. From the time that he 
desis ened it to extend oyer the globe, it could no longer contain 
pal ticular prohibitions of ‘those rigid abstinences good tor idolaters who 
had gods for every excess. Neither was it that ke yy nded to abo- 
lish the dietetic regimen e Palestine : but, certain otf the profound 
design of his religion, he left it to the care of the civil establishments, 
well knowing that the Jegislator, once in iuenced | by his principles, 
would apply them in every circumstance of simple ep olicy. On what 
hypothesis, therefore, has the church prescrib da diet, at least use €55; 
which is manifesily removed from the spirit of its chief, and enters in 
the number of legal privations of the Hebrews, If it had the right 
hitherto very doubtful, of imposing abstinences, ought they to extend 
to aliments the least stimulant and most salu aimeg were there 
not twenty sorts of fi od which before them, it should have probibited 
particularly those prod luctions torn from the new wo rid by impure and 
barbarous hands ? Is the church ignorant of the use men make of them, 
sud how often they aby se them (o restore their strength, exhausted by 

vauch and libertun®m?. And who knows if what has been brought 
may not be t! se of that oppo- 

he manners © - modern nations, and 

inhabitants of Gaul and G ern ? we know 

all countries, certain ‘an uctions ge the earth 

which act differently on the constitution ; and nature which, perbaps, 
had but ihe intention Of managing her resourses, seems nevertheless 
desirous of sul say gus toa gouble pr Mo. by offering us substances 
Which inflame our desires, and others which extinguish them. It would, 
however, be ridiculous for religion itself to prescribe the choice, whieh 
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belongs but to each individual to make according to oe is own tempera- 
ment. A yeneral diet, therefere, cannot suit a religion which always 
considers two persons in the same individual ; and | by all its pre- 
cepts tends but to their moral union. The christian may say with 
the philosopher, I know what I ought to take to supply my necés- 
sities, and what morality reproves.” 

Such reflections on Popish sores in Paris, are bolder 
than we should have expected under the existing circumstances. 
by the Popes, and 
their excommiunications and anathemas amainst-every new 
opinion, M. Dumesnil truly observes, were directed by the 


‘The condemnations of the first astronomers, 


spirit of ignorance, and obstructed the advancement of science. 
So unquestionable is the fact, that till the reformation nothing 
worthy of ‘i name of science was known in Europe. The 

adoption of Pagan customs by the Latin church is very exp] 
citly announced "by te author, and he shews that the bishop of 
Rome was successor to the grand priest of the Druids, and that 
the Latin church has stil 


i many traces of Paganism. 
When in Gaul, t! 

revered as simulacres of Jupiter ; 
idols and converted into so many Christian churches, the people, 
having not Ling more than to change some accessary ideas with respect 
to Deity, submitted to al] that was prescribed te them, and invoked ihe 


oaks that were 


new g sd with equal good faith and fervour. ‘The Romans at first changed 
the Gauls’ divinities, ; and religion changing again, the same edifives 
which had witnessed the mysteries of Ksus celebrated, then those of 
Jupiter, were finally destined’to the worship of Christ. The substita- 
tion of dogm 1as Was Casy ; but the ceremonies of the ancient worship 
of the Druids with those which the Romans afterwards 


could not 4 entirely abolished, and 

rites of the Christians. The Gauls, wh 

flambeau before their consecrated 
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Christianity, amd wax-tapers, or lamp 

o , , : i , 

devotion before Christian altars, at the feet of 
The people of the west, it is well known, w 
abandoned to drunkenne: 

their mysteries, 

drank to the gio: 

gion was esiablishe 

tivals in the church: but instead of drinking 
drank to Jesus Christ, to angels, and to saints 
Celtic tin ‘as ihe, people's cust 
grains of amber, and certain smal! 

having a marvellous preservative power. 
Wishes of the peopie gave its benediction to these 
tributed them anew, after being consecrated according 
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rite.* These we may consider as the origin of scapularies and other 
collars, to which particuiar properties are attributed. There are also 
Pagan rites which the faithful have applied to their feasts; such is the 
custom of burning faggots or inaking bonfires before the principal 
churches on St. John’s eve. This fire, called St. John’s fire, is a rest 
of Paganism; it was the manuer of celebrating the solstice [according 
to St. Eloi]. In like manner the feasts of the carnival are still celebrated 
by Pupists as in times of the most notorious idolatry, by the most 
frighttul disguises and debaucheries without number. In the first 
centuries the church prohibited them, because it was in honor of 
Mithras that the people dressed themselves in such a bizarre manner.t 
Now that the object of these rejvicings is not idolatrous, there is still 
gooa reason (o prohibit them as contrary to good morals. 

** In its establishment, christianity followed the system of the 
ancient religion in almost every thing: it did not wish that the people 
who embraced it should find in it less consolation. As the Celts had 
deified cities, burghs, isles, mountains, fountains, and invoked. their 
tutelary spirits for all the necessaries of life, the church contented 
itself with changing the name of the patrons, without depriving them 
of their virtues. But what apps ned to the idolatrous nations, also 
occurred afier they professed the Christian religion. The faithful had 
more than once violent quarrels to maintain the pre-eminence of the 
saints. Every year the Gacls performed the inauguration of their 
cities: this was still practised in the seventh century, and St. Eloi 
complains of it bitterly. It was doubtless to suppress these dedications 
that similar ones were made to new patrons. As to the artizans who 
haying been placed under the protection of Pans and Satyrs, they 
finished by imploring that of saints. 


The profiicate Atheist, Dupuis, is very pro perly censured 
for his abuse of Newton, who believéd in religion. “ Aban- 
don him,” says Dupuis, ** to bis national character at once 
philosophical and se ome ” © But, observes Dumesnil, 
‘ Buffon was not of that island, which is soimpudently calum- 
niated, wid, notwithstanding that, have we not more respect fo 
it?” In another part the author evinces his candour, in treat- 
ing of “the secret motives of fanaticism.” He states that the 
French Catholic Missionaries, to mspire the Indians with 
hatred against the En, lish, persuade ‘them that Jesus Christ 
was a pativeof France, as well es the Vi. ae Mary, and that he 
was hanged at London! tn cther re he appears per- 
fectly free from that odious debnies which capers has 


ee - oe 


* ** When one shall be possessed of a demon,” sid St. Eloi, * ‘he 
should wear herbs or stones, previded that they be not charmed; he 
vhould also carry the Lord’s prayer, and the symbol hung or tied to his 

*neck,” 
St. Cesaire and St. Eloi. 
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so eagerly, but perhaps not very successful, endeavoured to 
foment, we mean a system of the most malignant ca lumpy 
against this country. “With such a truly li ‘bet ral and Christian - 
spirit, we regret that he has not extended his work to anothe 
volume, and quoted more minutely the authorities for i. 
numerous and curious facts which a adduces. From the 
extracts, however, which we have hast oe it will be 
evident, that this'volume contains much entertaining and use- 
ful fiatotiatibn. 


t 
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Choix des Lettres Edifiantes, ecrites des Missions etrangeres, &§c. 

A selection of the instructive Letters written by the [French] 
Missionaries in foréign countries, with additions, critical notes, 
and explanatory observations on those LLetiers. Missions wn 
India, preceded by an historical view of -the Ciscovery and 
conguést of Hindoostan, and of the first Portuguese and 
French establishments in that part of Asia. By M. —, 
formerly archdeacon and vicar-g eneral of Soissons. P p- 652, 
8vo. Imported by Deconchy. 


THE present volume, although a distinct work in itself, is the 
fourth. of the collection, the three preceding we noticed ina 
former Appendix. This ancient archdeacon is neither a very 
luminous, nor industrious writer, as his knowledge appears 
confined to a few works on the subjects which he professes to 
treat. An “ historical sketch of the establishment (it should 
rather be the intr oduction, for unfortunately it is not yet esta- 
blished) of christianity in the East Indies,” is an important 
subject, which would require much knowledge, and compre- 
hensive views of the state 6f society, to discuss in a proper 
manner. St.Thomas, the doubting apostle, was the patron of 
Hindoostan, and his tomb was worshipped at Meliapour, the 
same as that supposed to be of St. Peter, at Rome. The Por- 
tuguese, it is said, found near 200,000 persons whom they 
calied Christians, but who were in fact only very imperfect 

worshippers of St. Thomas, without * any knowledge of the 
Christian religion ae rbi so called, St. Thomas, whose name 
they knew, aiter establishmg christianity m Arabia Felix, pro- 
ceeded to the island Disscorsien. now Sox otora, a and thence to 
the Malabar coast. The business of conversion the author 
manages very eflectively in the modern Yashion, and carries St. 
Thomas from place to place as minutely as if the whole had 
been related by himself, in the form of a journal. Our good 
archdeacon of Soissons, however, finds all very correct, and 

APPENDIX, Antisac. Rev. Fol.37. L ) 
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even perfect in tradition ; andthe proceedings of the Bralimins, 
andthe martyrdom of. the apostle, after his conversion of the 
Jews, at ‘Cranganor, and the King of Megalipour, are’ related, 
at length; with all the pomp of historical fidelity.’ St. Thomas 
and Christianity once introduced, the author next notices the 
Portuguése missions, subsequent to their disebvery and con- 
quest of India. Here, much’ aceuracy is not'to be expected 
trom such a writer, and the reader may find more authentic 
miformation in almost any English work, which professes to 
treat of this subject. Even Chatfield’s "Historical View of 
Hindoostan, which embraces such a variety of other topics, 
is ‘greatly superior.» The English, says: the Archdeacon, 
‘appeared in India, in 1660, for the first time; but-as the 
India ‘Company had but a slender capital, it was notable to 
contend with the Dutch. At that period the English policy 
was directed to the formation of a marine force; .and now, 
proud lerds of the ocean, the English triumph and reign almost 
alonein all the East Indies, the Portuguese retaining orily Goa, 
Diu, and Macao.”’ 
‘The progress of the French in the East Indies ‘likewise falls 
under: our author's views. Here he «xtols a*'M. Martin, a 
merchant, ‘who was appointed director of the establishment at 
Pondicherry. | ‘The attack: of the French by the Dutch. gives: 
occasion for repeating the answer of an Indian Prince, when 
the latter attempted to bribe him to deliver up Pondicherry. 
Phe. French, (said be,) have bought this place, it belongs 
to them ;'a man of honour could not! render himself dutpnshe 
_ of the myustice that one dares to propose-to me.” ‘The director 
Martin, at appears, contributed ito eggrandize the ‘Frenchan: 
India, ‘although little is known of his services: “ Under the 
direetion of Martin, (observes the authoy,) the French were 
just, mild, modest, industrious, and respeeted the customs of 
the Indians ; conducting themselves according: to the genius of 
thes péaple and cto circumstances, they succeeded im gaining 
their confidence ‘and making themselves loved. Sueh, there- 
forey isthe destiny of virtue on the earth, that this: behefledut 
man, who so jusely werits the title of behsfactor of France, 
(rather we should say, of India) is scarcely known or named 
in the records of its history.” From this panegyric the 
authgr 4iinia: pagain to the Portuguese missions, whére\he oeb- 
serves, “ It is me on to say it, but the rigor of history 
onpelé the’ aVowal, tht the conduct of the greater number 
of Etropeans who sets the Tridies, the violetice and vexations 
to Whit the Uesire Of promptly making a’ fortune induces 
them, their insolent pride, their.scandalous morals, have but 
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too much contributed to naturalize, among the Indians, that 
baleful antipathy which three centuries of intercourse with 
Europeans has scarcely been able to diminish.” After these 
very true reflections, the subject of the French missions 
again occurs, 

The age of Lewis XIV. is extolled for its plety, but should 
be execrated. for its antichristian ambition and odious hypo- 
crisy. But what credit can be given to the religious historian, 
who could write such asentence as the following ?---* When 
the French attempted to make conquests in the New World, 
twelve millions of victims, immolated by the thirst of gold, 
cried to heaven for vengeance ; the Spaniards were abhorred.” 
Certainly twelve millions of victims form a pretty round num- 
ber; but if the author is either so weak as to believe this, or 
so inalighant as to invent it, he deserves little respect for 
disfiguring the works of the Jesuits, respecting their labours 
in India. The praise of the missions by such a man must 
pass_ for little. The last of this poor man’s effusions, which 
he has so modestly dignified with the title of an “Historical 
View,” as pretatory to his selection from the letters of the 
missionaries, is his declaration in favour of magic, witcheraft, 
&e. To deny the existence and power of demons, :(he ob- 
serves, with much gravity,) and the reality of persons being 
possessed, is directly to attack the authenticity or veracity, 
and. conclusive force, uf the sacred books; in that case, we 
should. resolve to abjure the faith and Christianity.”.. . This is 
followed by the name of several writers on the Art of Magic, 
one of which he extols extremely, “ Riflessioni sopra l’Arte 
Magica annichitata,”’ 4te. Venice, 1755. Dr. Haen de Magia, 
(Paris 1777) Baltus, 1708, and Colonia in 1718, :are:/all able 
writers on Magic according to the author, who also récom- 
mends the Dictionaire Encyclopedique. But with these writers, 
perhaps,-as with those on Hindoostan, he is only acquainted 
through the medium of the Bibliotheca of Fabricius. . The re- 
mainder of the volume chiefly consists of extracts-from letters 
writen. by fathers Bouchet, Pepin, Gac, Baltus, &c. with 
other extracts translated from English writers. 
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Cheix de Discours de Reception de ’ Academie Francoise, &c. 

A Selection. of the Discourses delivered, on Reception into. the 
French Academy, from its establishment to. its suppresion. 
To which are added, a chronological table of adl its members, 
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ws statutes and rules, and an introduction. By L. Boudou, 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 564. Paris. Imported by Deconclay. 


Tne discourses delivered by the men of letters, on being 
elected Members oi the Fre nich Academy, have ever 
been admired for their rare combination of knowledge and 
eloquence. Every effort, every device that learning and 
talents’ could suggest were employed in framing those dis- 
courses; and the langu: ige of compliment, of eulogy, and of 
science, was ultimately displayed with a facili ty and diversity, 
which must always command respect and admiration. “To the 
man of fashion and of taste th ‘y will furnish an invaluable 
vocabulary, and so far as they must contribute to give dignity 
to praise, diversity to sentimental convers sation, and delicacy 
to general expression, they merit a place in every gentleman's 
library. 

M. Boudou has prefaced this selection, by a brief sketch 
of the origin, progress, and extinctién’ of the academy. A 
literary conversation society having attained consistency In the 
house of a M. Conrart, in 1629, Desmaret and Bois Robert 
were admitted members. The ‘latter reported it to Cardinal 
Richelieu, whose aspirmg views were too much flatte ed by 
such an occasion to suffer it to pass unnoticed; henceforth it 
increased the number of its members, created a director, chan- 
cellor; secretary, and registers, and teok the name of Acade- 
mie Francoise. In January, 1634, it was sanctioned by letters- 
patent; but such were the barbarous ignorance and obstinacy 
of the Parhament, that it was with rreat d ne ‘ulty, and at the 
earnest solicitations of the minister, after Lewis XIII. had 
issued three lettres de cachet, the Puirtinrnthe consented to 
verify the patent in July, 1637. - This legislative body con- 
ceived ‘it a dangerous innovation, and its apologists have attri- 
buted its obstinate conduet, on this occasion, to the jealousy 
of Richelieu, and to a fear of the new ac ademy appropriating 
the library. Ignorance and bigotry being twin ‘brothers, were 
certainly pow erful agents with ‘the’ Parliame nt; this is evident, 
from their wishing to confine the labours of this academy 
solely to their native tongue, which, indeed, was its original: 
desig gn, and to fix and refine the language. At first, it appears, 
the academy had no determinate plan, and Chatelet pronounced 
a discourse on French eloquence, Godeau against eloquence, 
and Gombaud on the je ne sais quoi.~ Its examination of the 
Cid, and its dictionary, are the only surviving labours of dis- 
tinction at that period ; the latter even occupied its attention 
so late as 1778, at the ‘death of Voltaire. When Richelieu, 
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its protector, died, in 1642, the Chancellor Seguier, who was 
elected a member’ in 1635, (when there were only thirty-six 
members, the destined number of forty not being completed 
till 1639,) was chosen his successor. In 1658, the Queen 
Christina, of Sweden, visited the academy, and was shewn 
al specimen of the dictionary, in which the first words were 
jeu de prince, or Prince’s game, a singular coincidence, which 
induced her Majesty to laugh with the academicians. In 1572, 
Chancellor Seguier dying, Lewis XIV. declared himself pro- 
tector of the academy, and assigned it apartments in the 
Louvre to hold its meetings. In 1640, M. Patru delivered 
the first gratulatory addvess of thanks to the academy for the 
honour of being admitted a member; and this was so accep- 
table, that a similar discourse was expected from all those 
who wefe admitted after him; the only exceptions were Col- 
bert, d’Argenson, and Count de Clermont, (Lewis of Bour- 
bon-Conde,) who were exempted from the obligation. Sueh 
discourses became the substitutes for the eulogies and ‘poetical 
epitaphs, which were originally ordered at the death of mem- 
bers ; but their confined limits contributed much to the verbal 
difficulties of the orator introduced. The plan adopted by the 
academy remained invariable ; every discourse was always com- 
posed of panegyrics on Lewis IV. Richelieu, Seguier, the de- 
ceased academician, and the academy. ‘The Director, in his 
answers, always expressed the society’s regret at the loss it 
had basteined, and justified the new choice it had made, and 
both in laidatery terms. ‘The only exception to this practice 
mentioned, is that of Condor Reh who, in the discourse at his 
reception, neither mentioned Richelieu nor Lewis XIV. M. 
Boudou admits, that the brilliancy and success of the first 
years of the reign of Lewis, produced in the early discourses, 
exaggerations which the best writers’could not guard against, 
and that the excess of praise often impaired taste in the pre- 
sence of those who dictated its precepts, and furnished its 
examples. On subjects of controversy, however, these dis- 
courses always guarded thé. most macholl silence and impar- 
tiality. This academy also contributed to recommend inge- 
nious, but indigent, men of le ‘tiers, and, in 1729, it obtained 
the Abbey of Genlis for Abbé Segui, and, in 1772, that of 
Frenade for Abbe, now-Cardinal Maury. in 1768, the King 
of Denmark attended a public meetin ig; m 1771, the King of 
Sweden; and in 1784, Gustavus III): in 1777, the Emperor 
of Germany was present at a private assembly; and in 1782, 
the Count and Countess du Nord: : afterwards, Paul I. and his 
Empress, assisted at a public meeting. On that occasion, 
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d'Alembert spoke, with the Princess, on the number of meet- 
ings held each week, and that of the academicians; he ob- 
served, that, out of the number, he calculated, that two died 
every three years. ‘ Monsieur, (answered the Empress,) 
of all the calculations which you have ever made in your life, 
it is the only one that you-ought not.to.have made.” Latterly 
the academy began to decay; in 1789, the author of Ana- 
charsis, Barthelemi, was admitted; in 1791, no work, either 
in verse or prose, was presented worthy of a premium; and 
in August, 1793, the National Convention decreed the sup- 
pression of all academies and literary societies. 

It would greatly exceed our limits, to point out the most 
interesting, the most elegant, or most instructive of these 
discourses, to enter into a minute investigation of their par- 
ticular beauties and defects; or to shew the various ¢ompli- 
inents, some forced, some natural, a few original and elegant, 
and others laboured and extravagant, which abound in these 
academic eulogies. The object of their authors was uniformly 
to use the most nervous and polished language, without much 
regard to abstract truth or justice, to bring forward the best 
connection of laudatory phrases, and to exhibit all the verbal 
beauty and variety of which their language was susceptible. 
In the discourse of Fenelon,’ however, the grace of Telema- 
chus abounds, perhaps, more than in any other; and the 
counsels of the Abbe d’Olivet, to young orators, cannot fail to 
instruct, as well as Condillac on the Expansion of the Human 
Mind, and Buffon on Style. The discourses of those members 
still living, as Delille, Suard, Maury, or others, lately de- 
ceased, as La Harpe, are too modern to merit any particular 
attention as both language and knowledge have so much ex- 
tended, that the subjects naturally acguired more variety, 
and even the academical characters presented a greater field 
. for eloquence and taste. ‘This change, indeed, in consequence 
of the progress of knowledge, is so evident, that it was no 
_ longer possible to «ccumulate praise on the ignorant bigot, 
the contemptible dupe of a priest-ridden woman, the mer- 
ciless persecutor of the amiable Fenelon, falsely called Lewis 
the Great. The incessant eulogies on such a man naturally 
sunk under tkeir own falsehood; and the light of science, if 
not of truth, dispelled the illusions of bigotry, ignorance, and 
hypocrisy. To those who wish to study the progress of the 
French language, this selection of discourses must be highly 
acceptable ; but nearly their whole merit consists im their style 
and expression, and, of course, could not be translated. It 
is surprising that the translator of d’Alembert’s Eulogies did 
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not, perceive. this, and that, when turned into English, their 
insipidity and emptiness. became intolerable. To French rea- 
ders only they can be useful, and particularly to those who 
study the physiology of language, the mechanism of ‘expres- 
sion,, and the circle of adulatory phraseology. | 
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Contes a ma Fille. 


Yules for my Daughter. By J. N. Bovilly, Member of the Philo- 
technic Society, the Academic Society of the Children of, Apollo, 
and’ that of the Sciences aud Arts of Tours. 2 vols. 12mo, 8s. 
Cotburn. 1811. : 


M, Bouitty has adopted a somewhat novel mode of writing'tales, 
Which are chiefly calculated to correct some bad habit or defect, and, 
at the'same time, to instrnet in the language, and convey in ashorb space 
from five to six handred articles, consisting of precepts, customs, and 
rules, for the condact of life. ‘Whe author has selected his chazactersfrom 
those classes of persons who, in easy circumstances, possess sufficient ; 
independence, principle, and personal consequence, without. being 
the, slaves of fashion, or the patrons of pomp and luxury. M. 
Bouilly commences several of his tales with a kind of aphorism, sel- 
don: exceeding the first sentence. A translation of these may serve 
to. shew not only the author's mode of thinking, bat also bis meta- 
physical acumen. ‘* Of all the defects which one can have,’ cari- 
osity is that which most particularly degrades the mind,saud makes 
Us experience the most painful humibkations.” This maxim is much 
too general, and too severe, against a defect, whith, if it be-one, is, 
at jeast, extremely rare; There is no genius, no animation without 
an active curiosity, which ought rather to be directed to proper objects 
than extinguished by ridicule. ‘* Our dispositions and our tastes 
chauge with age; there are some who love each other in infancy, 
become cold in youth,and sometimes finishwith aversion at mature age.” 
This paisful idea, founded too often on experience, should advertize 
tts to keep a guard on our affections, and to leave to our parents the 
care of directing us in the choice of our first connexions. ‘* Riches 
and elegance are often Jess propitious to happiness, than obscure sim- 
plicity; and as the amiable Colin d’Harville has well expressed it, 
im his Old Bachelor, Svuvent dans ta loge on rit plus qu’ uu premier, 
(people often laugh more in the pit than the boxes.)” Again :. “* Of 
al! the inconyeniences: resulting from a neglected education, that 
Which is most obnoxious to ridicule, aud often causes the greatest 
evils, is fear. Itimpairs the mind, destroys grace, continually-arrests 
the thoughts, and keeps the soul confined in the narrow limits of 
weakutss and stupidity. lence, we ought to pay the most scro- 
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puloas attention to preserve infancy from the frightful images, de- 


scriptions of subterftaneous caverns, and tales of ghosts, with which 
the greater part of persons are accustomed to Operate on te imagi- 
nation of young gi sirls commitied to their cave, and with «hich they 

make a cruel game of troubling, by incessantly renewed itights, or 


areadfal dreams, the tranquil nights and peaceful days of happy ino- 
cence. 

This iniquitous practice is no less common than here justly cen- 
sured. ‘* Nature, (observes the author in another tale,) in forming 
us, has blended together a remarkable variety and untikevess.. Our 
features no more resemble each other than out characters; and we 
often see the most striking contrasts between two beings formed of 
the same blood, nourished by the same milk, and insiructed by the 
same master.” ‘This tru: his not very criginal nor profound. ‘* To 
judge but by the dress is an « tror which often prevents ys from ren- 
dering, to the most respectable beings, the attention which they 
merit, and makes us vield | 10 mage to those who are the most un- 
yeon thy of ic." €* OF all the blessings which Heaven bestows, thit 
which contributes most to the charms of Ii fe, which is, at once, the 
most pure and the most durable, is the felicity of being loved.” 
*¢ If frankness aud candour surround us with enjoyments, which are 
renewed every moment of our life, lying and falsehood, sooner or 
later, occasion-us sorrows so much the more pungent, that it is often 
no longer in our power to assuage them.” ‘‘]f, among the benefits 
bestowed, some one meets only with ingratitude and negiect, there 
are also others which often procure the sweetest pleasures, and give 
birth to the most grateful remembrance for ever.” ‘‘ If prudery and 
aifectation disgust in a woman, ignorance and rudeness are still more 
revolting. Nature has given to each sex the atiributes which suit it ; 
it has traced the path which each is permitted to take, and marked 
the limits which it is not allowed to pass.” ‘* Fashion is a divinity 
which submits all thiags to its empire and caprice. For it people 
submit to the rack, sacrifice their repose; expose their health, and 
ofien their lives; it is on women especially that it exercises its 
power. With these words, ‘ ‘tis the fashion,’ all cbjections are 
answered, and every extravagance justified ; and they think them- 
selves sheltered from reproach or censure, whenevei they can say, 
**tis the fashion,’ ” 

The above sentences may serve asa key to some of M. Bouilly’s 
Tales, as they contain the sentiment which he wishes either to core 
rect or enforce the practice of by example. But, whatever we may 
think of his morality, which is, in general, unexceptionable, we 
apprehend that his tales will be more useful to those in this couutry, 
who are studying the French language. They were expressly writ- 
ten for the education of his daughter, in her mother tongue, and, 
although he very properly apologizes for some repetitions, yet his 
tales abound in phrases which are not the most easily turned into 
English. With such a yiew we can recommend them to the reader's 
attention. 
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Auswahl, &Sc. 


German Extracts from the test German authors, with the English 
words at the botiom of the page, and a dictionary at the end, for 
translating into English. By G. Crabb, author of English and 
German dialogues, a. complete introduction to the knowledge of 
the German. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. 274, 
12mo. 7s. Boosey. 1811. 


Tne author has rendered considerable services to the students both 
cf English and German grammar, by his other works, and the pre- 
sent in this improved edition will be found not less nseful than any 
of the preceding. ‘The arrangement of the extracts, and the English 
words placed at the bottom | of each page, as well as the vocabulary, 

are superior to any thing of asimilar kind that we have seen in 
French books; and ‘the subjects extracted, the maxims, descriptions, 
historical fragments or letters, are such as must interest all classes of 
readers. Every new work by Mr. Crabb tends to confirm the opinion 
which we at first entertained of him, that he had fortunately disco- 
vered something new in the difficult art of communicating instruction 
with productive facility, and we are gratified tg learn that both his 
theoretical researches and practical applications, continue to be 
successful. 


Das akademische studium des Alterthums. 


Academic study of Antiquity, with a course of lectures on humanity, 
and a plan of the ee ogical seminary of the University of 
Heidelberg. By Frederic C reuZer, counséllor in the court of Baden, 
professor of classic literature and eloquence’, and director of the 
philological seminary. Heidelberg. 8vo. Imported by Deboffe. 


Proressor Creuzer’s treatise on Bacchus having fallen under our 

1otice before the present, we felt little anxiety to examine his plan of 
instruction fur the youth of Heidelberg. We are, however, far from 
entertaining a mean opinion of his learning and talents, but we doubt 
‘much his judici ious application of thefa, and his ability to direct the 
education of youth, or form a practical system of tiberal education, 
which may not be somewhat injurious to public morals. The tract 
before us, indeed, sketches the progress of classical literature, and 
generally recommends the study of anti iquity which is followed by qa 
view of the system adopted in the University of Heidelberg. (We do 
not perceive any thing j in this plan which is particularly worthy of 
adoption in this country. 


Le Parfait Chasseur, Traité general de toutes les Chasses, 


The Perfect Sportsman, or General Trea tise on all kinds of Sporting, 
with an Appendix containing the best, remedies for curing the 


=~ 
. 


accidents and diseases of hunting horses and dogs, and a General 
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Vocalulary: for theuse of Sportsmen. By Augustus Desgrayiers, 
formerly Captain.ef Dragoons, Knight ef St, Louis, Equerry and 
Director of the -Pririce. of Conti's Sporting Establishment, &c. 
Illustrated > with’ plates and music.) Pp, 439. Svo, Paris. 1810. 
Imported by Deconchy. 


Tuts book will attract the attention not merely of the sportsman, 
but also of the linguist ; as the different vocabularies’ of sporting 
terms are very copious, and in general well digested: Vhe work 
is evidently the production of an experienced man, and- is certainty 
not inferior to fhe English works on the same subject, and in some 
respects it has a decided ‘superiority. Several of the plates exhibit 
the marks or impressions of the feet of various animals of different 
ages, on the ground, such as those of wolves, foxes, hates, deer, 
&c to enable the spoftsman-to' discover if any game be in ‘his 
vicipity. 

We shall here subjoin a few words, which eccur in the general 
dictionary of ail the terms used in sporting. 


‘* Baulets, or taubis, very thick English dogs, now little used 
Carxage, a-cead horse; it is good for dogs to eat from time to time, 
in order to purge them. Cornes, horns; we do not sty the horns, 
but the head of a stag. _ Flatrer, to burn in the forehead ; ; it is pre- 
tended, that this operation prevents dogs from. becoming mad ; ‘or, 
at least, if they do, that they will be harmle ess; but the author ex- 
perienced the falsity of the opinion. Fun, or faon, a fawn; it re- 
tains this name till six months old, Fanfare, huntipg songs set ie 
music, Lice, or lisse, bitch. Nappe, we do not say the skin, bat 
the neppe of astag. Venaisou, we say venison, and not Jtesh of a 
stag.’ 

These words, which have chiefty a reference to sicailas, ones used 
in English, will serve to convey an idea of the nature of the author's 
curious vocabulary. 


Talleau des Peuples qui habitent l'Europe, &c. 


wn Historical View of the Inhakitants of Europe, classed according 
to the language which they speak, and the description of the Reli- 
gions which they profess, By F. Schell, Pp. 117, 1$mo.. 3s. 
Paris, 1810, Imported by Deconchy. 


Turs bookseller-author has collected from Schloezer, Gatterer, 
Adelnng, and Vater, some pleasing and curious details respecting 
the origin of the different people of Europe, according to the natara! 
history of their respective language. Such information is by no 
means common in English works ; and, notwithstanding the vnume- 
rous errors which occur.in this yolume,, it will, doubtless, amuse 
many readers. “Phe following. is. the author’s .classitication :— 
Avt/ Biscayans, or Basque people; 2d. Celts, Ivish, and High- 
danders ; 3d. Cimbri,..or Welsh, Cornwall, and Bas-Bretons ; 
e@thy, Germanic people,—Teutons; Germans, Dutch, and: Flemish ; 
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English,— Scandinavians, Danes, Norwegians, Icelanders, and 
Swedes; 5th. People whose language is of Latin origin, Italians, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, Grisons, Walachians; Oth. Sclavo- 
nians, Russians, Servians, Croatians, Austrian Windes, or Vandals, 
(of Styria, Carniola, and Carinthia,) Poles, BoSemians, Sorabes, 
or Lusatians; 7th. Greeks; 8th. Turks; gth. Lettons, (ancient 
Prussians, now Courlanders) ; 10th. The Tscioudes, people, includ- 
ing the Finns, Laplanders, Esthonians, and Livonians; 11th. Hun- 
garians; 12th. Albanians; and 13th. Wandering people, as Jews, 
Armenians, and Bohemians; Zinganes, or Gypsies. Of all these 
people, historical particulars are given, especially of their origin and 
progress to their actual station. 

The religious sects are, First Class, Fetichism in Africa, Jonglers 
in America, or Schamanes in Siberia; Sabeism, Anthropolatry, and 
Idolatry. Second Class, Deism, Brachmanism, worship of Jehovah, 
Jews ; Christians who acknowledge another authority than the Bible; 
of the Orthodox church, Greeks, Russiafs, Nestorians, Monophy- 
sites, or Eutychians, Jacobites, Copts, or Egyptian Christians, 
Armenians, Maronites; Western, or Catholic church; Christians 
who acknowledge no authority but the Bible. in matters of faith ; 
Unitarians, Socinians, Trinitarians, Protestants, Lutherans, Re- 
formed, or Calvinists, English church, Enthusiasts and Mystics, 
Hernkuters, or Moravians, Mennonites or Anabaptists, Quakers, 
Pietists ;—Mussulmans, Sunnites, and-Schiites, or Alides, of Persia. 
The author gravely confounds the English political faction of Whigs. 


and Tories with the religious sects now existing in England. The 
mistake appears 60 originate in not making a distinction between the 
Conformists and Non-conformists, or the Dissenters and Members 
of the Established Church. Sul, however, his collection is portable 
and convenient. 3 


Elise, ou les Papiers de Fanille, par Auguste Lafontaine, auteur de 
les Quere/les de Famille, &c. 4 vols, 12mo. 14s. Colburn. 1810. 


M. LarontTaine seems particulaty attached to sketching family 
portraits, and delineating family atfairs. This propensity gives his 
incidents a domestic and somewhat natural air which is by no means 
disagreeable or without interest. His Elise also contains some traits 
of human nature, which will amuse if not instruct. ‘Lhe style, 
although perhaps less degagée than usual in such French compo- 
sitions, is sufficiently lively and rapid, and the dialogue is oftea more 
natural or less artificial than some modern French effusions. 


De la Tydologie, ou de fa Science des Mares, ' 


Tydology, or the Science of Tides. A Memoir in ithe ferm of in- 
structions for the Astronomer of the Observatory at Milford Haven, 
established by thé [late] Right Honourable Charles.Greville.’ Mem- 
ber of the King’s Privy Council, &e. By the Chevalier de Sade, 
an officer of his. most Christian Majesty's Marine, and Captaia 
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of Artillery in the service of his Britannic Majesty. Part First ;— 

actual State of Science. Pp. 127, 18mo. Deconchy. 1810. 
Tue Chevalier de Sade, whose services to this country are, perhaps, 
well known to many of our readers, has here sketched the outlines 
of a work which, if adequately executed, must be highly honour- 
able to its ingenious author, and advantageous to the public. The 
term Tydologie he has adopted, with courtesy and some propriety, 
from the English word tide, and out of respect for the hellenists he 
writes it with ay, thus giving it a Greek-like root, while he com- 
pliments the language of the first mariners on the globe, with the 
name of a science derived from their vernacular tongue. The part 
before us is much shorter than the second is designed to be, and the 
work, when completed, will form two octavo volumes. The Che- 
valier, after sjating his connexion with the late Mr. Greville, ob- 
serves, that the present work is owing to his partiality in wishing him 
to put his ideas in writing. It is well known, that this ingenious 
philosopher, now no more, exerted hiinself strenuously to establish 
a dock-yard, and naval arsenal, at Milford Haven, and that he actu- 
ally fitted up an observatory, and appointed Mr. T. Firminger, an 
able mathematician and experienced assistant to Dr. Maskelyne, 
to superintend the observations. Unfortunately, however, for sci- 
ence, (we say nothing of the policy of the measure, which is doubt- 
ful,) Mr. Greville died, and his astronomer, Mr, Firminger, whose 
talents and merit must have effected some important improvements, 
is now a mathematical teacher in the metropolis. ‘lhe Chevalier 
drew up this work, it appears, for the assistance of Mr. Firminger, 
with whom he is unacquainted, and only knew that he was one of 
the best é/éves of Dr. Maskelyne. After taking a brief view of the 
honors and labours of astronomers, of the fortune of Dr. Herschell, 
&c. he proceeds to give a general outline of sideral astronomy, of 
astromomic refraction, of photometry, or the science of measuring 
the intensity of light, and Tydology, or doctrine of tides; thelatter 
he examines at some length, and views its connection with astronomy, 
hydrodinamicks, geography, and physics. The Chevalier then pre- 
sents his readers with a very convenient abstract of the tydologieal 
principles contained in La Place’s Celestial Mechanics, to which he 
has subjoined some critical remarks. The first chapter of the second 
part treats of instraments, tydometry, vane, plane of the level of 
the sea, and the form of calculations. ‘The remainder of the second 
part, which is not yet published, is to investigate the theories of tides, 
iheir practical applications, and new metrical system and decimal 
calculations. To the first part the author has subjoined some curious 
notes, one of which, alluding to the apparently trifling circumstance 
that leads to great discoveries, we shali here translate. 


‘* Count Bournon, accidently letting fall a shell of the porcelain 
genus, it broke; and curigus to measure the angles of its fractures, 
he found them exactly the same as those of the primitive rhomboid 
of carbonated lime. This agreeable surprize induced him to repeat 
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the same observations on mother of pearl, aud.on shells.of the strom- 
hus, whelk, chama, and nacre genera, and he saw, with pleasure, that 
all their fractures presented the same angles, ‘These facts ascertained, 
they proved, that shells are formed by the way of perfect cristal- 
lization, and not like bones, by that of intus-susception; and that 
their origin is different from that of, marbles and other calcareous 
stones, produced by a confused cristallization. A more extended ex- 
amination led hiin also to remark, th: it these broken shells presented 
not only the diveys varieties which belong to carbonated lime, but 
likewise m any others, which are solely appropriated to them. Here, 
then, is a series of observations, and of calculations, whose collec- 
tion and developement will form a new science, and which will unite 
conchology and cristallography, and which will, consequently, be 
intermediate between mineralogy and comparative anatomy. The 
fall of a pear indicated to Newton the true system of the universe, 
that of a shell has unveiled the secret of nature to Count Bournon, 
with respect to the covers or shells of a numerous class of testaceous 
animals; it is thus that, in the hands of aman of genius, the most 
trifling facts become the origin of the greatest discoveries.” 


The author’s modesty and general views, induce us to hope that he 
will meet with sufficient encouragement, to enable him to prosecute 
such a useful undertaking. 


Les Fastes Britanniques, Poeme historique, formant un Precis de I’ His- 
toire de la grande ‘Britagne, de puis Linvasion de Jule Cesar jusqu’ a 
la rupture des dernieres negociations entre la France and I’ Angle- 
terre. ar M. Lenoir, professeur de langue, &q, Pp. 308, Svo. 12s. 
The author, Barton-street, and Dulau. 


Ir we have been somewha it tardy in neticing this work neither the 
author nor our readers should attribute it to ahy adverse opinion of its 
particular merit, but to our distaste for French poetry. We perfectly 
agree with the ingenious and eloquent Thelwall, that French rhyme 
is intolerable to English ears, however familiar they may be with 
French prose and elocution, With such feelings, then, it is not sur- 
prizing that we should be littlé inclined to read a historical poem 
of such a length as Mr. Lenoir’s. Of his poetic talents we expressed 
our approbation in noticing his Ode to the Spaniards; the following 
extract, although not the best of his efforts, will convey an idea of 
these ‘‘ Fastes Britanniques.’" Mr. Lenoir having detailed the history 
of England. in French thy me down to the death of Nelson and Pitt, 


fos) 
thus depicts the F rench despot. 


‘* Des Frangois, cependant, caressant le délire, 
Le Corse s’étoit fait un chemin a l’empire : 
Mais, abusant toujours d’un bonheur colossal, 
Méme, au supréme rang, il ne veut plus d’ égal. 
Dés lors, plus arrogant, il ébranle les trones ; 

A son gre, distribue ou ravit les couronnes ; 
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Selon qu'il lui_convient, viole tous les droits ; 

De Princes sans honneur, i! fait d’ignobles rois ; 
Tour 2 four, “éployant la rase et le courage, 

}i prépare, a l'Europe, un affreux esclavage. 
Des droits des nations généreux défenseur, 
George, seul, faisoit téte a leur fier oppresseur. 
Les autres Potentats, réduits a l'impuissance, 
Ou lachement vendus au tyran de la France, 
Maintenant transformés en timides vassaux, 

Des combats lui Jaissoient supporter les fardeaux. 
Mais, grace a ses marins, ses flottes orgueilleuses 
Teignent, du sang Frangois, les plaines orageuses ; 
Vont, jusques dans ses ports, braver Napoléon, 
Et de mille lauriers ornent lear pavillon. 

Ses lauriets, cependant, ensanglantoient la terre ; 
Et George efit, volontiers, mis un terme 4 la guerre, 
Pour opposer un frein 4 ses calamités, 

S’il edt pu s’assurer sur la foi des traités, 

Du moderne Attila la double politique, 

Lui fait encourager cet esprit pacifique ; 

A George, Sonverain de son ressentiment, 

I] propose, lui-méme, un accommodement ; 

Mais l'esprit, qui, d’abord, préside aux conferences, 
De tout accord prochain deétruit les esperances ; 

Et ce Prince est constraint, nonobstant ses regrets, 
De nouveau, dans Je sang, a rechercher Ja paix. 

L’alternative est donc la mort, ou l’esclavage ! 

Ah! ce seroit, Bretons, vous offrir un outrage, 

De douter un instant quel sera votre choix. 

Oui; votre attachement, pour Je meilleur des Rois, 
Méme, en dépit du sort, vous rendra tout possible. 
A moins @’étre immortel, on n'est point invincible : 
EtTinsolent vainqueur de vingt peuples divers, 
Aspire, vainément, 4 vous donner des fers, 

Si jamais, entre vous, la mésintelligence, 

N’epuise, en vains discords, vos moyetis de défense ; 
Et si toujours unis, et de cceurs et de bras, 

Vous osez affronter un glorieux trépas, 

‘De vos nobles afeux soutenez la mémoire ; 

Allez, fils d’Albion, volez a la victoire: 

Portez a ]'ennemi les plus terribles coups ; 

Vos femmes, vos enfans n'espérent plus qu’en vous: 
Dit, le sort des combats, vous arracher la vie, 

I] est beau de mourir, pour sauver sa patrie.” 


Maruel 
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Manuel de l’ Electricité, &&c. 


4 Manual of Electricity, comprising the Elementary Principles, Ex- 
position of the Systems, description and usage of different Electrical 
Apparatus, and an explanation of the Methods adopted for Medical 
Electricity 5 with 13 Plates ; to which is added a Chronological list 
of all the War ks velatiwe to Electricity. By Claude Veau Delaunay, 
Doctor of Medicine,eProfessor of Physics and. Chemistry, at the 
Lyceum of Buonaparté, &c. pp. 356, Sve. Paris. 1809. Imported 
by Deconchy. 


Tue object of Dr. Delannay is not to propose new theories or visionary 
speculations on the nature aud distinctions of the electric fluid, but to 
give a comprehensive account of all the different experiments which 
have hitherto been. made, a concise description of the apparatus em- 
ployed, and to point out the best modes of using them, and of direct- 
ing them to new discoveries. In, an introduction of $0 pages, he 
briefly but perspicuously traces the history of electricity, the various 
opinions of the nature of the electric matter, the signs indicating the 
presence of the electric fluid, the priticipal electric phenomena, and 
their chief causes, means of rendering the fluid sensible, of conduct- 
ing (deferens) and non-conducting (indeferens) bodies; attraction, 
eftects resulting from electric at: raction ; ; electric repulsion ; influence 
of points, insulation and retrocessive movement, causes. and effects 
resulting from the communication and the solption of continuity ; 
electrometers and the measure of electric quantities or electric matter ; 
of the action and effects of the electric fluid accumulated in a glass ; ; 
of the inflammation of combustible bodies, by electricity ; of elec- 
tric pressure, or the returning shocks of Lord Stanhope; accumula- 
tion-of the electric fluid in resinous bodies ; electricity in vacuo or elec- 
trical diffusion; the action of the electr i¢ fluid on organized bodies, 
and medical electricity, Al] these different subjects are explained in 
a very intelligible and familiar manner; the author carefully stating 
the facts, without confounding them with any theoretical speculations 
which have so much retarded the progress of electrical science. The 
** Manual of electricity,” follows, and consists of 14 chapters, which 
describe all the various kinds of apparatus, and the O heds of per- 
forming the t1umerous experiments, whether for simple, curiosity or 
utility, which have been mentioned by electricians, suchas the elec- 
trical spider, windmill, inclined plain, planisphere, pistol, column, 
luminous palace, balance, kc. &c, A detailed deseription is also given 
of the various kind of electrometers, electromycrometers, &c. Dr. 
Delaunay prefers the Franklivian theory of negative and positive, to 
the vitreous and resinous of Symmer, which has been; adopted by 
Haity and Laplace. ‘The former, he justly observes, is most generally 
received and has been adopted by his master, M. Charles, and by 
Volta... 

“At the end of the volume a chronological table of the discoveries 
and publication of the principal writers on electricity is added, by 
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which the progress of electric science may be discovered. By this table 
we see that very few discoveries,or even important researches, have been 
made during the last 30 years, the brilliant progress of pneumatic 
chemistry having at one period attracted the attention of philosophers, 
and latterly the wonders promulgated by galvanic electricity, have 
almost cast in oblivion those curious phenomena exhibited by the 
leyden phial and common electricity, The author has said nothing 
of galvanisin ; but his descriptions of the mode ef operating and of the 
apparatus, will be found very useful to all young electricians. In this 
part he has been assisted by M. Dumotiez, the Cuthbertson-of Paris, 
who is distinguished for the manufacture of electrical apparatus, 
Perspicuity aud simplicity have been chiefly studied by the author, in 
which he has succeeded. His plates are outlines which suiliciently 
illustrate his design. 


Precis de la Revolution Francaise, &c. Snmmary of the French 
Revolution, and of the. political and military events which have 
followed it, till the peaceof Schoenbrunn, By F.Schoell. Pp. 195, 
18mo. 3s. Paris. 1810. Imported by Deconchy. 

a 


Tuts isa chronological epitome of the evenis which have occurred in 
France between 1789 and 1809, or 20 years. Itis in general superior 
toa mere ‘‘ tablet of memory,” or dry statement of facts, as it is 
interspersed with remarks, which shew either the real or supposed 
causes and reasons for the various extraordinary proceedings that hap- 
pened. We do not, Andeed, expect much impartiality in relating 
whatever concerns Buonaparte, in this or other countries, but enough 
is told to render it dithcult to conceal the truth from any intelligent 
mind. M. Schoell divides his summary into 4 periods; and after slightly 
noticing the causes which led to the revolution, commences his first 
period trom the meeting of the staies-general, in 1789, to the dethrone- 
ment (here falsely called the for/citure, décheance) of the king, 10th, 
August, 1792; ‘ this was the reign of constitutional royalty ;” second, 
from the abolition of royalty, in 1792, till the 26th October, 1795 ; this 
was the period of ‘‘ the revolutionary government and reign of terror, 
ill disguised under the name of republic.” ‘Lhird, from the establish- 
ment of the constitution of the third year, 20th Oct. 17y5, till the 
re-establishment of monarchy, May 18, 1804; ‘* this was the reign of 
republicanism.” Fourth, from the 18th May, 1804, iili the present 
day ; ‘* this is the reign of monarchy.” The latier period properly forms 
no part of the revolution, but it is here annexed as being the conse- 
quence of it. The work is necessarily very brief, but as it contains 
the principal events without entering into any details of borror, it will, 
perhaps, be more agreeable to many readers. The rise and fall of 
pantomime republics, the formation and dissolution of five coalitions, 
the issue of twelve or thirteen campaigns, the erection and extinction 
of kingdoms, present such a picture to the reflecting mind, as must 
command attention. The French, Cisalpine, Roman, Parthenopian 
(Neapolitan), Ligurian, Batavian, Helvetian, and Iovian republics ; 
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the new kingdoms of Holland, Westphalia, Saxony, Wirtemberg, 
Batavia and Italy ; the ten -revolutions in France, and those of Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Savoy, Milan, Italy, Tuscany, Venice, Naples, 
Tyrol, Sain and Portugal, are al! characters in this grand political 
drama. Even the * condemnation of the Duke of Enghien, March 
21, 1804,” is insisted on, and the self-coronation of Dessalines, as king 
of Hayti, (but not emperor, the real title which he burlesqhed) on the 
8th Oct. of the same year, appears in this little volume. The ysur- 
pation of Spain, however, is passed over very slightly, and the war in 
Spain considered as an insurrection only. More, perhaps, dare not be 
written in France. 


Sulle Ossa’ Fossili di grandi animaii terrestri e marini, Sc. 
On the Fossil Bones of large Terrestrial and Marine Animals. A Me- 
moir, by the Signor Counsellor Joseph Cortesi. Pp. 33. Svo. 
with 4 plates. Imported by Deconchy. 


Turs author has made an extensive collection of fossil bones of terres- 
trial and marine animals, found in the Appenines, and mountains of 
Placentia. Besides numerous shells, the enormeus fragments of an 
elephant, a rhinoceros, dolphin, and whale, attract attention. ‘The 
parts of an elephant, which appear to belong to one of the Asiatic 
kind, are a tusk, femur, tibia, andhead. Some have supposed that 
these bones belonged to one of Hannibal's elephants, others to a 
Xoman elephant, brought for exhibition ; and the more philosophical, 
that these bones have been transported thither by some great catas- 
trophe in very remote times. The bones belonging to the skeleton 
of the dolphin are the head, neck, and the vertebre of the middle. 
This animal has no analogy with any known species, and is, con- 
sequently, a lost one. Signor Cortesi supposes that the parts of a 
skeleton, which he has collected, belong to the blunt-headed cuchalot, 
or Physeter macrocephalus of Lin. The author's remarks are illus 
trated by plates, which are curious. The chozographical description 
of Plaisantine mountains will be useful to mature naturalists travelling 
in that country. 
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IRISH CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


As the subject of the Ivish Popish clturch, with respect to the ques- 
tion of the Veto, will; perhaps be again brought before the public, we 
subjoin the following curious document from the very ingenious and 
conclusive work of the Rey. Mr. Roberts, “ A review of the policy 
and peculiar doctrines of the modern church of Rome.” This bull 
may also furnish those who desire to see an Irish Patriarch placed at 
the head of the Popish church in Ireland. 


Aprenpix, Antisac. Rev. Vol.37. Mm 
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* © There had been,” says Giraldus, “‘ no Archbishops in Ireland, 
but only Bishops, who ordained the one the other in turns, unti] John 
Papyrio, the Legate of the Romish See, came there a few years ago. 
He brought four palls to Ireland;” viz. for the four archiepiscopal 
Sees. Hence it is certain that the Irish Bishops had no previous 
connexion with Rome. . 

The Irish nation in general is certainly not aware of the opinion 
Pope Adrian had of their chnrch, as it wasin histime. As, however, 
it will shew -that this Pope, who, in his benevolence, gave all 
Ireland to Henry II. considered the church, which was fiunded by 
St. Patrick, and continued to this King’s reign, as ignorant of the 
truth; and that he commissioned Henry to make the church of 
Rome to extend to it, (which it therefore did not do'so Renee, a 
translation merits insertion. 

* «Adrian, Bishop, servant of the servants of God, to our dearly 
beloved in Christ, the illustrious King of England, health a ndour 
Apostolic benediction.” 








* Archiepiscopi vero in Hibernia nulli fuerant :_sed tantum se 
episcop? invicem consecrabant: donec Johannes Papyrio, Romanz 
sedis Legatus non multis retro annis advenit. Hic quatuor Pallia 
in-Hiberniam portayit.—Top. Hib. hb. 3. cap. 17. 

* Ab Adriano Papa—privilegium shtigeit eyusdem auctoritate 
et assensu Hibernico populo tam dominandi, quam ipsum in fidei 
rudimentis incultissimum ecelesiasticis nermis et disciplinis, jurta 
Angheane ecclesice mores informand:. Erat itaque tenor hoc. 

Adrianus Episcopus, servus seryorum Dei, charissimo in Christo 
filio illustri Anglorum Regi salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 
Laudabiliter et fructuosé de glorioso nomine propagando in terris, et 
eterno ‘felicitatis premio cumulando in ceelis, tua magnificentia 
cogitat cum, ad dilatandos ecclesiz terminos, ad declarandum indovtis ’ 
et rudibus populis Christiane fidet veritatem, et vitiorum plantaria de 
agro dominico extirpanda, sicut Catholicus Princeps intendis, Ad id 
convenientius exequendum, consilium apostolice sedis exigis et 
favorem. In quo facto, quanto altior: consilio, et majori discretione 
procedis, tanto in eo feliciorem progressum te, prastante domino, 
confidimus habiturum, eo quod acsplias ad bonum exitum semper et 
finem soleant attingere, que de ardore fidei et religionis amore 
pfincipium acceperunt. Sane Hilerntam et omnes insulas, quilus soé 
justitere tluxt, et que documenta fidet Christiune acceperunt, ac jus 
B. Petri et sacresancte Romane Ecclesiae, (quod tua etiam nobilitas 
recoghoscit,) non est dulium pertinere. Unde tanto in eis libentius 
plantationem fidelem et germen graium Deo inserusmus, quanto id # 
nobis interno examine districfius prospicinys exigendam.  Signifi- 
casti siquidem nobis, fili in Christo charissime,.te Hibernize insulam 
ad sul.dendum illum populum legibus, et vitiorum plantaria inde 
extirpanda velle intrare, et de singulis domibus annuam unius denarii 
B. Petro velle solvere pensionem. Nos itaque pium et laudabile desi- 
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‘Your Highness’s intent of spreading a glorious name. on earth, 
and of increasing your-reward of eternal felicity, is both laudable and 
beneficial. Since your intent is, as @ Catholic Prince, to extend the 
limits of the Church, to declare the truth of the Christian faith to 
untaught and rade tribes, and to extirpate the shoots of vices from 
the ground of the Lord; for the more convenient performance 
whereof, you require the council and favour of the Apostolic See; in 
this design we are persuaded’ you will have the happier success, 
the more respectable the advice, and the greater the discretion, with 
which you proceed, because that these things always are more happy 
in the event, and, in general, attam the end which set out from 
the ardour of faith, and the love of religion. 1 
“* There certainly i is mo doubt but that Ireland, and all the islands | 
on which Christ, the Sun of Justice, has shined, and which have 
received instructions as to the Christian faith, Le/ong to the estate of 
St. Peter, and of the Holy’ Roman church (w hich your Highness 
acknowledges). And therefore we have the more willingly * grafted 
into them 4 faithful plant, and a seed acceptable to God, inasmuch as | 
we perceive, by close examination, it ought to be dene speedily. 
‘Now, most dearly beloved Son in Christ, since you have signified to 
us that you ‘intend to enter Ireland, in order to bring that nation te 
submit to Jaws, and for the extirpating the shoots of vices, and that’ 
you intend that there shall be an annual payment to the blessed St, 
Peter of a penny from each house, and to keep the rights of the 
church of that land uninjured and entire ; we, for the furtherange of 
your design,, with suitable approbation, graciously assent to your 
petition (considering your wish as pleasing and acceptable), that, in 
order to extend the limits of the church, to repress the course of vice, 
































derium tuum cum favore congruo prosequentes, et petitioni tuz ) 
benignum impendentes assensum, gratum velle et acceptum habemus, 

ut pro dilatandis ecclesia terminis, pro vitiorum restringendo decursu, ) 
pro corrigendis moribus et virtutibus inserendis, pro Christiane 
religionis augmento, insulam illam ingrediaris; et que ad honorem 
Dei, et salutem illius terre spectaverint, exequaris. Et illius terre 
populys honorificé te recipiat et sicut dominum veneretur; jure 
nimirum ecclesiarum illibato et integro permanente, et salva B. Petro, 
et sacrosanctz ecclesize Romane de singulis domibus aunua unius 
denarii pensione. Si ergo. quod concepisti animo, effectu duxeris 
prosequente complendum, stude gentem illam bonis moribus infor- | 
mare, et agas tam per te quam per alios, quos ad hoc fide, verbo, et 
vita idoneos esse perspexeris, ut decoretur ibi ecclesia, plantetur et 
crescut fidet. Christiane religio, et que ad honorem Dei, et salutem . 
pertinent animarum per te taliter ordinentur, ut a Deo sempiterne 
mercedis cumulum: consequi merearis, et in terris gloriosum nomen 

valeas in seculis obtinere. 
















* « This probably alludes to the See of St. David's, 
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to corect the manners, ingraft wycure and give increase to the Chris- 
tian religion, you may enter upon that island, and act as shall conduce 
to the honour of God, and the welfare of that country. May that 
country receive fou with honour, and venerate you as its Lord, that 
is to say, the rights of St. Peter, and the Holy Rowman charch, 
remaining safe and entire, and saving the annual payment of a penny 
from each house to St.Peter, If, therefore, you accomplish your 
design, be it you wr ede: ivour to civilize that nation; and, both per- 
sonally, and by others, whom for their faith, doctrine, and life, you 
shall see to be proper persons, to make the charch ficurish there, that 
the Christian religion may le pLanTep and grow there ; and, in like 
manner, to regulate what appertains to the honour of God, and the 
salvation of souls. So may you deserve an ample eternal reward from 


God, aud, on earth, obtain a glorious name from age to age.’ 





—_—— SS ee — 


It is very remarkable that his Holiness, who was an Eng! a 
man, does not say a word of St. Patrick: neither does he, © 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who would have been delighted with such an 
account, mention a word of St. Patrick’s having been sent from 
Rome to convert the Irish, as a ground of elaim to spiritual authority 
aver Ireland; and yet, if any rec Pe to the purpose had been known 
in his time, he could not well be ignorant of it; nor is it probable 
that he would not b ave been . ha ppy to advance such an argument. 
Was the legend of St. Patrick then forged after the date of this Bull 
and interpolated into Bede, &c.? It is extremely probable. Such a 
tale as his having been at Rome was much wanted ; and, in an age 
abounding with forgeries, this might well find a place. Bishop 
Nicholson quotes the Cambrensis a of Lynch for an assertion, 
that Giraidus had destroyed many of the old Irish annals, ot which 
he had the perusal. And, as so litle remains of the history of the 
Trish church, before the church of Rome seized upon it, which is 
not in conformity io her wishes, it is very pt robable that at was a part 
of the policy of that church, a “as Bishop 
Nicholson himself complains of new scarcity of records, ecclesiastical 
and civil, in Ireland = ‘The'same complaint is made in Wales, where 
every inquiry tends to prove that the records were dgstroyed or carried 
off for the purpose above mentioned. 
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tow ards, des cribed, 126—Deser ption 
of the artifices used to pracute his 
conviction, 19¢7—-Conduct of the 
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military towards, with remarks on his 
speech on his Sm 108—Singular 
manner ia which Buonaparte vented 
his rage on that occasion, 129—His 
ac sl, 190—-Furiher remarks on 
Buonaparte’ s conduct thereon, 191. 
wehead, Rev. W. ob servations On his 
series of discourses on tlie principles 
of religious belief as connected with 
human happiness and improvements, 
61—Remarks on their favourable re- 
cepuon with the Edinburgh reviewers, 
Ober ree on them, 6:>—Num- 
rand character of those discourses, 
6 ae The Author's opimon of religious 
faith —Truly christian reflection 
in one ohite se sermons, 65—Interest- 
ing extruets from his discourse on pa- 
tural religion, ¢ 6, 67—A notHer, from 
a sermon op the nat wit of Christ, 67 
—Another, 68—Concluding  para- 
graph, indicative of the author's peen- 
har fanltness, 69—The consideranon 
ot his discourses rest imed, 15o—Just 
opinion of, on immortality, 155,156— 
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mp sole vai ther on eae US CCUCALIOLiy 
161—Concluding remarks on the 
excellence of serinons, 161. 
Macford, M;. remark, ow his translation 
ot the lite of Fenelon, L445 to 155. 
Marat, observations on his onigin, 
Hiumorous saying respecting 
the Duchy of Berg, sags 
Mrylius, Mr. obs« ry aE TONY 
book of poetry tor schools 
M« dusa. 
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Miluary discipline, French, 491—Its 
util ty and nobility, 492 
M: ssion aries, French catholics, conduct 








of, In India, 512. 
Mohammedans in Greece, character of, 


oom animal, analysisof, 480—Soluble 
in acids, 48:1—Forms, hairs, excres~ 
censes on the legs of animals, &c. 
482. 
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NANTRIAT, Mr. observations on his 
new map of Spain and Portugal, 184. 

Napper Tandy, bis behaviour in France 
described, 282. ~~ 

Narural History, its great utility consi- 
dered, 251. 

Newspapers, observaions on Buona- 
parte’s influence on some of them 
in this country, 196. 

Newton, Sir }. theo.ctical error of, con- 
sidered, 395. 

Nicene: Creed, remarks on, 16—First 
alteration made therein, 19. 

Novels and Romances, observations on 
the stupidity of the penerality of them, 


aQ0. 

O'CONNOR, Arthur, his teeeption 
at Paris described, Odi. 

Oporto, inicresung description of, 162. 

Opposition, remarks on tht conduct of, 
the leading memb: f the, in the 
present state of his Majesty’s health, 
Q28 

Orme, Dr. remarks on a sermon preach- 
ed by him on the necessary Connexion 
between christianity aad civil order, 


fs O1 


Olynpus, snow on, 470. 

Owl, in Athens, 504. 

PANTOLOGIA of Dr. Gregory and 
others considered in its different parts 
303 to 307—Genreral remarks on the 
execution of the different parts, 307. 

Papal Supremacy, ‘observations ou—A 
history of itsorigin, progress, and effecr, 
16—Its usurpation by pope Gregory 
ath, 17—Further observations on the 
causes of it, 20,23—TIts effects consi- 
dered, 27—Means devised by. the 
Popes to maintain it, ibid. 

Parisian Massacre, remarks on the, 243 
—Observations of De Thou thereon, 
944—Diuto of Volraire, ibid—Refo- 
tation of an asseriion- of Boileau 

respecting, 345- 

Parnel, Mr. remarks on the dangerous 
effects of his history of the penal laws 
ou the Irish papists, 439. 

Parties, remarks onthe state of, go. 

Partridge, Rev. W. cbservations on his 
sermons, altered and adapted to an 
English public from Freach writes, 


30d. ' 

Party Spirit, the present, cousidered and 
lamented, 218. 

Peacock, My. remarks on bis Lyrical 
soem called “ The Genus of the 

‘hames,” 82—Ouotarion, cociaining 
a description of Fair Rosamond, &c. 
ihid—Concluding favourable remars, 
84. 

Pearson, Dr. remarks on his sermon on 
the duty of church communion, 93. 
Pennington, Isaac, Memoirs - of his 

life, 208. 

Perceval, Mr. remarks on his abilities as 
a statesman, 496--Letter toohim on 
his reported coirespondence 
Lord Melville, ibrd—His conduct on 
the Regency questionapplauded, with 

DOWEers, 42%, 
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Philaretes, his inquiry into.the cause of 
adultery 10 these kingdoms considered , 
958— Extrac rdinary dedications 354— 
Consoling conclusion drawa by him 
from his Majesty’s virtues, &c. 9 56— 
Fanctful reasoning of, relaungto the 
suckling of children, 357— Just re- 
marks on the mode of treating chil- 
dren, 958—His dislike to Boarding 
schoo!s considered, 359.—His opinion 
on the education of children, 360— 
On Kotzebue’s playsy 964—On Mr. 
Godwin’s works, 365;—Favourabie 
observations op the work, 366. 

Pichegru, Gen. observations on his 
assassination, ‘and the various events 
preceding and. accompanying that 
Mansaction, 124. 

Pitt, William, remarks on the opinioa 
of foreigners M1) general towards, 286— 
His conduct towards France at the 
beginumg of the war ia 1793, consi- 
deyed, tbid—His opinion on the 
Catholic question, g88—cbservations 
on his character and genius, 416. 

Pianiation Coffee, remarks on the enor- 
mous speculations in, 948. 

Political Economy, sketches on, 946. 

Poiwhele, Rev. M:. observations on his 
poem called “* The Ilufluence of Local 
Atiachment,” 87—Lnieresting extract 
from, tbid, 88, 8g. 

Ponsonby, Mr. gross error ensertained by 
him on a great constiuuonel point, 
329—Further remarks ov his conduct 
and abilities, 4¢6 

Popedom, singular coincidence of cir- 
cumstances between its origin and 
downial, 36. 

Popery, tis leading tenets, their dates, 
&c. considered, 28—V arious atrempis 
to correct us abuses, ibid —Early re- 
sistance to MS power in England, °eo— 
Principles and tencis of, contrasted 
with those of protestautism, 193. 

Popes, their tyranny and repacity m 
this country ¢onsidered with an 
enuineranon of the various statuics 
enacted to restrain thei, 426. 

Popish Bishops, origin of thew claim to 
a precedence ma the Christian church, 
1d. 

Portugal, present state of considered, 
102e—Mountains of, described, 165— 
Its Geographical situation, extent, &c. 
166—Lis climate end, principal rivers, 
ibid. —Obrher mreresting particulers, 
369-—Foruficaiious, 268—Peasantry of, 
described, 170o—\ lnary force, ibid— 
Remarks on tic trequency of cruci- 
fixes.on the pubic roads, 171 —bhe 
present state gi, cousidered, 931. 

Portuguese, observations ou tke present 
spirit and disposition of, 169—Anec- 
dote descriptive of a very prevalent 
sentimem in the mindsof, 171—Ob- 
servations an aheir general amuse- 
ments, &c.. 172-——Fasther remarks on 
their character their . disposition to- 

vs ewards the French; &e 173, 

Prince of Wales, observaiuons on the 
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neeessity of his being constitated re- 
gent during the King’s illness, and on 
the nature and extent of the powers 
with which he ought to be invesied, 
390—His right to supply che present 
defect im the executive government 
consid@red and denied, 426. 

Public debt, remarks on the erroneous 
notions cotertaiied respecting ly 350. 

Pye, Mr. observations on his cuim- 
ments on the commentators of 
Shakespeare, &c. 29°7—On a pas- 
sage trom Othello, 299— On 
another from Macbeth, joo— Speci- 
men of the commentatur’s manner, 50% 
—Another passage from Othello, 302 
—New meaning assigned to a passage 
in Orhclio, directed to the au@ntion 
of Mn Pye, 303. 

Peace, Godoy’s overiures for, with chis 
country, 455+ 

Planting, mcineod oi, by steps or cutungs, 


‘< 


Portuga!, Lord W ellington’s campaign in, 


C . 

P, 4 in Spain, 458. 

Prize es ays tu France, 495- 

QUAKTERLY REVIEW, charac- 
ter of described, with remarks o No. 
VII, of thai pubucation, g12— Terr 
censures of particular paris ot Giobou’s 
life of Mr. Put considered, 312— 
and seq. act of wnjustice imputed by 
them to Mr. Fox considered, 3:9— 
Several mstances of their hypociiucal 
remarks, 218 to 927. 

REFORM, ietier to a friend in the 
couniry on the subject of, 89—Vicws 
of the modern reforms, ibic— Address 
to the Inhabitants ot Sheffield on the 
practicability of, go. 

Reformation, season of its imperfect 
progress m Ireland, 32 

Regency, vemarks On the present neces- 
sity for one, with ObDscivatins On the 
transactions ofthe ycar 17&g, 328— 
The probabilify ot the ministers being 
left in the minority, on the question 
of, considered, 329, 941-—~Further 
remarks on, 425s 

Reprisals, observarious on the necessity 
of adopting a sysiem oi this country 
towards French prisoners of war, 76. 

Reviewers, remarks on the uuliy of the 
plan of viewing them tirturn, g6— 
General vindication of, trom ihe 
ch arge of personality, iid. 
esoiunon, Spanish, importance of, 
45°—I.troducuea to the history of, 
45! . 

Reiigious,spirit of 505— Degree of, 5<6, 
— Various attributes of, 507—Myaic- 
rigus obstinence of 510—Popisl) cor- 
rupuon of, 518. 

Romance Readers, and Romance Wri- 
ters, remarks on a satirica! novel so 
called, $399—The author’s opinioa 
on ** the Monk,” considered and 
censured, 400—The author’s obser- 
vations on the Scriptures deprecated, 
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402—Her general object described, 
406. 

Roscce, Mr. his observations on the 
address proposed ay Lari Grey con- 
sidered, 272— ihe tneasares recom- 
mended by iim to goverimeat ob- 
jected to, 275-—-His arguments con- 
futed, sind —Aaumated picture by 
him ot the horrors of procirated 
Wariare, wah remarks on its appli- 
cation 275- Optuion of some of 
the Srench peopie respecting him, 
28+ 

Rowe, Rev Mr. remarks on his fables 
tn verse, 87—Proper objects of fa- 
bles in geveral, ibid. 

Rurai Economists, useful hists to, $47. 

SCOTT, Ni. Rerares his ** Lay 
of the Last Adimstre. 5 Advice 
to hinds 4 poct, S9—Voservatidn’s 
on ns ** Maranon.” 97. 

Seai, wouderty! duciity wf oue, 254. 

Shakes peare,- Woim.—tlis Beauties and 

siGcheu, 2: —*I perstl- 
tome OF fis c 


Passage rm 


Octec: ¢ 
Qus zai vot 
tators, idid 
ot hip piays, 299 1 30° 

Sidmouth, Lond, bis conduct oo the 
Regency Question comderes., 487. 

Skeliva, Rev. Phiinp, His sermous on 
cuntioveisiah a0. pracucal Suaypects, 
&c. as repubimhed by the Rev, Mr. 
Cispham, comsiacied, .gg—Kemaiks 
Ou hisChar clera dive ang ay orstor, 
194—Latract trom ene of his ser 
mous, ibtd—Auother very pious aid 
exccilent one, »«yO—Fhis icilecucns 
considered, 197—Principal vieunsnes 
poiuted our, ibia. 

Simuudi’s cistory of the alas Re- 
publics, Coudemucd by Jesuns, 499— 
Sceptical siatements, 50 1- 

Skulis, comparison oi, vy Blumeioack, 
5°3° 

S:oah, Mr. remarks on, his jguer to 
Governor Hisiop, on ihe suaject.of 
ot Mr. Gaitayher’s agrest. aud mpri- 
sonment im i nnidad, 97-—-M» con- 
GUCL Low.ids that go ublemau tc proba- 
ted, g—Cupy obshe law on wach he 
acteG, ,1 ~s.XiMaerdlucly passage on 
the suis of the igilery 437-7 no- 
ther 1o:4-- Move curtous reasomiags 
ot, 44, 4)-Funher extacts trom 
his letter, 47—Singular nuwon ol, 
gt —Furthe: Bruce! observations on 
his ieuct, 49-——Furithir RKemayks on 
his conduct to Gallag ici, 50-—The 
aguiauon produted ob rby on the 
public mynd cousidered, §5— Erio- 
neous appeal by bim to Biackstonc’s 
Commeimanes, ibd—His mode of 
proceeding agamns, Gallapher, shewn 
to be very different from thar. of 
attachment in our courts, 54¢>—Re- 
marks on the difference which has 
arisen beiween him and the gover- 
nor, and Couwucil, &c. of Trinidad, 
with the Course which the laser have 


adupted, 56, 57—L wo despotic acts 
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committed by him described, g8t0 ‘Theatrical amnusements, remarks on 
Go. their mora! tencency, 362 
false principle of Mr. The Fortunate Departure, remarks cn 
x to, considered, 219. a historical account, dra>itized, 
scription of the saga- shewing the horrid ¢xcesses of che 
Frefich army ia Portugal, 2nd an ad- 
of the regency dress to the Enclish people, on the 
( superiority of their comforts over 
those oF ovher nations, 176 


The Polpit, or a biographical and hte- 


rary account of eminent popuiar 
preachers, by Onesimus, considered, 


Land of Liberty, ora peep into 
observations om a Gia ogue 

y rar . I i4, 

rhs On the present state a}, 3: hom ; 

ards massacred uz the chi dies, by of Cheriustry, 178 Visions of 4 ty 
"Mars, 4.56. work, 179—Conaciu ing observations 
i c, Licus. observations on his tour on the performance sS— His Cone 
h ne pare of the Atlantic, 13°— spectus fF ern, acop eias Of the 
Ois rons on his style, 1b.—Ex- ondon Edinburgh, and Dubiir 
-—(Curous anecoote ‘o} : or : ins, &cC. 413 

the Island HC Mr. observations on his S:atrs- 
journey to cal Synopsts of the physical and 
lescribed, roligical sirencth ot the chief Powers 

Island ot Europe, 213. 
1jo— = ‘Pilsit saty of, its secret articles, 

eEscri} 8) am Miirl.n ocr ween ad Os 
and the commander of a British Travelling’ see Greece. 

" war, 14 mrs another wih ‘reat? asin ious one to Spain, 456. 
extract, Gescrip- Trinidad arks on the a ent .code 
tyle, Tb —Ludie of sia that colony, 3! : Deeade 

avcanuy, danyerons st te of, irom Aibiiie 1S 

among the diticrent ofcers and meme 

observations on his trea- bers of its governinent, 57—The 

uid sensibility of the introcJuction of Erittsh laws there 

called weakness of commended to the government of 
his Country, 61. 

remains of the mo- ‘urner, Mr, observations on his Bota- 

ibe 9. lisis’ Guide through England and 

great plan 
tries \ i€ scribed, 456. 

Ys ity from th sllor use h late muting 

evoiumon to the present, among > Mati ops there cc n- 

r remarks on, 

the Commander-in- 

occasion ceusured, 
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COUN 


és 48 } 
ription of the 
Envlish p'ls0- 
sitions, frauds 
+e , 
h those prip 
Pheir die 
b.—Cue 
itren by one of them, 
on the merits of these 
¢ Messrs. observa- 
tions on the:r original poetry, 2O6. 
Viilers's Essay en the reiormation cen 
by tl 


sured tie Jesuits, ad. 


WALJLIS, \.r. his guide to the British 
cepital considered, 310. 
War, Godoy'’s design of mukiog on 
. “ é ee : 

remarks on Buonapurte, 456. 

War, just description of the 

the one, 353. 

emarks 04, Weekly Newspapers, remarks 











dangerous venality and seditiousness, 
and that of the press in general, 
444, 

Welles'ey, Marquis, remarks on the 
wisdom of hia policy in India, 567 

—Further observations on the ex- 

cellence of is government, and the 
magnitude of his genius, 376. 

Welling Lord, his present situation 
in Portugal considered,, 103—Re- 
marks on his prudence and ability, 
214, 331, 

Whitford, Mrs. her Thoughts and Re- 
marks on establishing an Institution 


ton, 


for the Support and Education of 


unportioned respectable Females, 
211—Ob jectior 1s - her plan, 21i2— 
Concl uding remarks, 213. 
Wilson, Rev. Mr. remarks on Sermons 
by him on several occasions, 19292— 
Extract from his second sermon, ib. 
—Another from his sixteenth,on the 
Constit: tion of the Christian Church, 
193—Remarks on his two sermons 
on the death of children, 407--—Ob- 
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jectionable passages in those sermons 


pet out, 408, 


Witherby Mr. remarks on his Disp lay 


of the Wisdom of the 
Methodists, in a 
Wordsworth, 77—His 
recommending a union 


and Foreign ee Society, 78—His 
observations on the | on on Society 


for the Conversion-of the Jews, ib 


7. nal : 
— Passage from hits ietter, declaratory 


of the ay of the & ivinitic Me 
thodists 


ort of the Brole Society censu: 


ib.—Objections to the reason ng 


style of this letter, 81. 


Women, men's estimaie of, on the 
Continent, 478, 
Wordsworth, Dr. his opinion respecting 


the free circulation of the scriptures 

considered, 214. 
Vright, Captain, remarks on. the 

cumstances of his murder, 1% 


ZOOLOGY, laws of, invariabie, 480 


es, &c. OF THE PUBLICATIONS 


REVIEWED, AND OF THE ESSAYS, LETTENS, PorTKY, &c 


IN THE 


(<4 For remarkable passages, 


A Concise History of the 
macy, 16. 

A Conspectus of the Pharmacoperias 
of London, &c. 419. 

Adultery Analyzed, 353. 

Antiquarian and Topog sraphical Cabi- 
net, 188. 

A Picture of Verdun, ee. me 

Army in Portugal, 103. 927. 

BAR THOL DY’ s oa ty in Gr cece, 
46o. 

Batile of Busaco, 444- 

=e s Lite of Archbishop Fenelon, 


Papal Supre- 


Bellenger’s Modern French Conversa- 
tions, 205. 

Bevan’s Lite of Isaac Pennington, 208. 

mpeeeriinors the Apostle Paul, 409. 

Bingley’s Brisish Quadrupeds, 251. 

Biron’s English Bards aud Scoich Re- 
viewers, &e. 8 84, 

Blumenbach on Ancient Arts, 402- 

Booker’s Ulustration of the Litany, gee. 

Bosanquet on the Bullion Commitee, 


385. 
Briuain’s Jubilee, 21. 


Bruce’s Introduction to Geography, 


Burnell’s Letter to Donovan, 214. 
Boudou" $ Ducourses, 515- 

Bouiliy’s Tales for my Daughter, 519. 
CATHOLIC Emancipation discussed 
and exploded, go. 
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Charter’s Sermons, 197, 

Chirol on Fema 
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206. 
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Education, 957 
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sacre, 2 


Cooke’s ‘1 a on the Tines C 
&c. 207. 

Cortesi 0 Fossil Bones 
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Creuzer on Macchus, 48%. 
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Cuvier, G. on Crocodiles, 470. 
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DEALITRY on the Bibie Society, 


2493. 

Deleunavs’s Manual of Electricity, ro. 

Desfoniaines on Corollary Plums, ake 

Desgravie’s Perfect Sportsman, 591, 

Duke de Chatelet’s L'rav 
val, 162. 

Dumesml on Reletons, x a 

ELENORA, the insane Fugitive of 
Islington, Alf. 

Eltoc’s Lreatise ou the Defen 
tugal, 16° 

istory Of the Spanish Revo- 
luiion 452 

FABER’s P; >} heci 
Critic, 96 

Five New Maps of Spain and Portu- 
gal, 189. 
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Fourcroy and Vauquelin on Mucus, 451. 
Freston’s Six Sermons on Christianity, 


94. i: 
Friendiv Visits from the Nurse. &ce 


4'i- 
GALLAGHER’s Sraement. and 


Smith's | ts. (concluded from 


p. 269, 6.) 
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EY story of the Ca- 
119. 270. 


Greig’s Seri: thy Beoush Jubilee, 
92 

Grenfell’s D- : of Bank Notes, 286 

HAUVY on Bismuth an 

Highmore’s Letier to £1. Banks. Esq 
M. P. 412. : 

Holstein’s Assassin of ¥, POS... 

Horsburgh’s Dire on hing to 
the East Indies, @ 
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Currency, 225 

ACKSON’s Discourse, 2c9 

nstitution for the Suppor: of U > por- 

tioned Females, 211. 

Joyce’s, Introduction to the Asis and 
Sciences, 309. 

KING of Sweden, 297 

LARKIE’s Topography of Lerdon, 
Q . 

Lenoir’s Sermon of Dr. Blair, arranged 
into French Exercises, 206 

Lenoi’s Les Fasies Britanniques, 525- 

Letter upon the Question of Retorm, 

Letter to Sir Francis Burdett, 414. * 

etter tothe Right Honourable S. Per- 

ceval, 416. 

Letters, Troyean, 405. 

Literary Intelligence, 112. 229. 996, 


47. 

MILITARY System, 491. 

Morehead’s Series of Discourses, 61. 
153. 

Fn on Education, 475. 

Myhis’s First Book of Poetry, 413. 

ODE, &c. 309. ' 

Orme’s Sermon on the Connexion be- 

tween Christianity and civil order, 


93- 
+ po Genius of the Thames, 
2. 
Pearson’s. Sermon on the Duty of 
Church Communion, 93 
Polwhele’s Influence of Local Attach- 
ment, 87. 
Pye on the Commentators of Shakes- 
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Remarks on the state of parties at the 
close of 1809, go. 

Rise, fall, and Fons Restoration of 
the Jews, 200. 

Romance Readers and Romance Wri- 
fers, 300. 

Roscoe’s Brief Observations, &c. 272, 

Row-’s Fables in Verse, 87. 

SADE, de. Tydology, or the Science 
ot Tides, 592. 

Schee!l’s Historical View of Europe, 
52°. 

Scheell’s Sammary of the French Revo- 
lunon, 5¢8. 

Serres on Medusa, 4°6. 

Sketches on Poluical Economy, 346. 

Skelion’s Controversial Sermons, 194, 

Spanish Cortes, 327. 

Speech of Lord Boringdon, on the 
Pettion of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, g!. 

Si. Vincent, Bory, or Conferva, 484. 

Stare of Ireland and Catholic Eman- 

cipation, 498. : 

Siecle’ Tour through the Atlantic, 
198. 

Stephenson on the Morbid Sensibility 
ef the Eye, 419. 

Strictures on the present Government 
in India, 967: 

THACKWRAY’s Treatise on the 
Use of the Globes, 4294. 

The Preface examined, 423. 

The Leod of Liberty, &c. 414. 

The Kieg’s Ips, 997. 428. 

The Argepinrce, 204. 

The Quarter'y Review, git. 

The Bulhor Commitee, 109. 

The Pulpit, or Literary Account of 
Popniler Preachers, 907. 

The lrish Roman Catholics, 109. 

The History of Don Francisco de Mi- 
rand, &e. 310. 

The Fortunate Departure dramatized, 


, 


175. 
Thouin on Practical Agriculture, 488. 
Ticker’s Statistical Synopsis, &c. 213. 
Thomson’s Elements of Chemistry, 178. 
Turner’s Botanists’ Guide, 213. 
VAUQUEL!N on Bones, 484. 
Venaliy of ihe Press, and Weekly 

Newspapers, 444. 

Victor “oN yess Original Poetry, 

206. 

WALLIS’s Complete Guide to the 

British Capnal, 310. 

William’s Sermon ou the British Jubi- 
lee, Q2. 
Wilson’s Sermons on Several Snbjects, 

192. 

Wilson on the Death of Children, 407- 
Witherby on Calvinistic Methodists, 
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